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MEDIAVAL 
scribe with a 
weighty volume 
in his hand was 
asked why he 
seemed uncon- 
scious of its 
weight and 
walked with such 
pride; he an- 
swered as he 
glanced at his 
burden: ‘* Be- 
cause | am serv- 
ing so excellent a 
master.” 
Boston, with 
equal pride, serv- 
ing the same mas- 
ter, Literature, has 
erected a building 
SIR HARRY VANE. to receive its 
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IN THE BARTON LIBRARY ROOM. wort hy of the 

treasures it con- 
tains. ‘The inscription upon its frieze, 
‘‘ Built by the people and dedicated to the 
advancement of learning,”’ voices the pub- 
lic spirit which has seen fit to provide for 
its library the only palace in a city of 
nearly half a million population. It 
should be characteristic of a sovereign 
people that what is for the good of the 
entire community should express the best 
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of which the community is capable, and 
should have great dignity and beauty ; but 
this seldom occurs, especially in America, 
and the few instances where the achieve- 
ment has been worthy of the effort are so 
unusual and so notable that they deserve 
careful attention. Of these unusual and 
successful results of the action of public 
spirit and pride, the Boston Public Library 
is one of the best examples 

The original competition for designs for 
the new library not being thoroughly sat- 
isfactory in its results, the trustees, after 
careful consideration, selected Messrs. 
McKim, Mead and White as architects. 
They had a difficult problem before them 
from the first. Piles had already been 
driven for the foundations of a building 
of very different plan, and with a tower, 
and these had to be supplemented. ‘The 
soil in which the foundation was to be 
laid was treacherous, and after these dif- 
ficulties were overcome, the problem of 
choice of architectural style had next to 
be decided. ‘There has been for some 
years amongst American artists a steady 
tendency toward a preference for build- 
ings in classic styles, that 1s to say, 
in the styles which employ the classic 
orders of architecture, and which have for 
their prototypes the buildings of Greece 
and Rome and of the Renaissance 1n- 
spired by the earlier Roman architecture. 
Among the chief characteristics of these 
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styles is that of simplicity rather than 
picturesqueness of mass, the use of light- 
colored materials, and the accenting of 
the horizontal rather than of the perpen- 
dicular lines of composition. ‘The archi- 
tects of the new library elected to design 
the building in conformity with these 
precedents, rather than to be influenced 
by the proximity of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Trinity Church and the Old South 
Church, all picturesque buildings and 
comparatively dark in color. While this 
course isolated the library and made it 
of totally different architectural character 
from its neighbors, it permitted the em- 
ployment of a monumental style and se- 
cured consequent impressiveness of effect. 
There are so few monumental buildings in 
America, so few undisturbed simple roofs 
and repeated single motives across fa- 
cades, that such a design, in the process 
of its construction, was little understood, 
and the amount of unintelligent criticism 
upon the library which was gratuitously 
proffered while its facade was unfinished 
was enough to have permanently con- 
demned an inferior building. It is inter- 
esting to find that this criticism has 
grown less as the building approached 
completion. 

One fact is especially worthy of notice : 
that is, that the great simplicity of the front, 
consisting merely of a strongly marked 
first’ story carrying an arcaded second 


story, which in its turn was crowned by a 
rich cornice, the whole unbroken for two 
hundred and twenty-five feet, prevented 
the size of the building from being appre- 
ciated. ‘The individual parts were upon 
such a scale that, until detail appeared, 
there was nothing by which to gauge rela- 
tive size. ‘The same uncertainty which is 
felt in the interior of St. Peter’s was 
characteristic of the library facade in its 
early stages, but as the details over the 
entrances, the lettering in the tablets and 
frieze, and the printer’s marks in the 
medallions were cut, the building grew in 
apparent size. In any work of architec- 
ture or of painting, the actual size of the 
object is made apparent by some detail 
with which one is familiar and which 
varies but little in its own relative size to 
man — and especially in classic architec- 
ture size can be gauged by the sculp- 
ture, which in most cases is based upon 
the so-called heroic proportions, that is 
of figures eight or ten feet in height. For 
this reason the two figures over the en- 
trance door have done more to give scale 
to the Public Library than has any other 
detail; and when the groups are in place 
upon the pedestals in front of the en- 
trance, the full dignity of proportion of 
the facade will be felt. 

The first conception of the front was 
suggested bythe design of the Bibliotheque 
Ste. Genevieve in Paris ; but the two build- 
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ings have only this in common, that the 
chief motive in each is ‘that of a noble 
arcade in the second story, and that tab- 
lets containing the names of writers, 
painters, architects and others appear in 
corresponding positions in each. ‘The 
library in Paris has one facade only, 
while the Boston library has arcaded 
ends. It is in these ends that the 
difficulty of treating a modern building 
with the simplicity of classic motive 
becomes apparent. For, while the thir- 


evading the problem rather than solving 
it. Above the arcade, the frieze is not a 
frieze proper, but a long panel containing 
the inscription mentioned. 

The cornice 1s a distinct departure from 
any of the established classic models. 
‘The great simplicity of the front, coupled 
with the item of expense, would prevent 
the use of the heavily modillioned cor- 
nice of the Corinthian order, while the 
Tuscan cornice would be too. severe. 
‘The architects therefore conceived the 


DETAIL OF 


teen windows in the front ail open 
into the great reading-room, at the ends 
the rooms are smaller, two stories in- 
stead of one occur, and the space under 
the arches being much too large to 
light inferior rooms, they are filled with 
black -Levantine marble, in which win- 
dows are cut where needed. ‘The dark 
spaces thus obtained are covered with 
grilles, similar to those in the reading- 
room windows. ‘The effect of large 
openings at the ends is thus gained, 
but the method seems unsatisfactory as 


FACADE, 


idea of enriching a plain cornice by 
fluting the fascia, and giving scale by 
exaggerating the size and width of the 
dentils. ‘The result is excellent. 

The entire building is raised upon 
a broad platform six steps in height. 
Above the entrances at the bases of the 
three central windows are carved car- 
touches with the seals of the state, the 
city and the library. 

Ascending two more steps and en- 
tering beneath the three arches which 
open into the outer vestibule, the key- 
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stone of the centre arch having the 
head of Athena carved upon it, we 
find ourselves, after passing the wrought- 
iron gates, in an open vestibule with 
‘Tennessee marble walls and arched ceil- 
ing. 

The three doors opening into the 
inner vestibule or hall are to be of bronze 


seen leading directly to a broad landing 
half way up, then dividing into two 
flights right and left and turning toward 
the front. 

The hall between the entrance and the 
stairway has a barrel vaulted ceiling sup- 
ported by stone piers, from the caps of 
which spring lateral arches penetrating 


THE INNER VESTIBULF. 


and are to be the work of Daniel Chester 
French. ‘The marble architraves of these 
doors are designed from those of the 
Erectheion at Athens. Upon entering 
the first story hall, the grand stairway is 


the sides of the barrel vault and opening 
into side aisles which also have vaulted 
ceilings. These ceilings are covered 
with marble mosaics of white and deli- 
cate brown tessere. ‘The designs are of 
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GRANT? ST, 


Renaissance scrolls surrounding. car- 


touches or tablets with the names of 


prominent Americans, Emerson, Adams, 
and others. ‘The main vault is decorated 
with an interwoven vine upon a trellis. 
The floor is paved with marble, with 
bronze intagsia representing the signs 
of the zodiac. Over the staircase the 
vaulted ceiling becomes a triumphal arch 
of Siena marble, richly caissoned, and 
from this point the staircase, excepting 
the steps, is built of the most richly 
colored and figured Siena marble in 
large sheets. On either side of the stairs 
at the landing are two massive pedestals 
supporting couchant marble lions facing 
each other, by Louis St. Gaudens, and 
dedicated respectively to the officers and 
men of the Second and ‘Twentieth Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry who fell in 
the Rebellion. Upon the front of the 
pedestals are the names of the battles in 
which they were engaged. ‘These lions 
are not sufficiently monumental for their 
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surroundings. They are over-etailed, 
and their poses are not especially digni- 
fied. It is not an easy matter to model 
any figure so that it will take its place as 
a part of a whole and not be isolated 
from the portion of the building it orna- 
ments by reason of its realism. Sculp- 
tors have repeatedly found that con- 
ventional statement of a few facts of 
anatomy, a few simple planes of form, 
produce a better ensemble than careful 
realistic detail, and for that very reason, 
the Egyptian Sphinx and the Etruscan 
lions in the museum of the Vatican have 
much more dignity than these lions of 
St. Gaudens. It may be a realistic truth 
that lions have thin sharp chins, and 
manes falling in strings rather’ than 
masses; but these details detract from 
the apparent power or dignity of the 
sculptured lion, which belongs to an ideal 
race, not an actual one. 

At the landing are double oak doors 
leading upon a balcony overlooking the 
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UPPER 


interior court, while above are arched 
windows amply lighting the staircase 
hall. Upon the sides of the staircases 
ascending from the broad landing are 
eight high arched panels, four upon 
either side of the staircase hall, which 
are to receive decorative paintings by 
Puvis de Chavannes—some of which 
were exhibited in the Salon of the Champ 
de Mars in April. ‘There has been regret 
expressed that a foreign artist should have 
been given this commission while there 
are able Americans, but the fact remains 
that very few, if any, American painters 
have been trained, or had the opportunity 
to be trained, in decorative work of this 
character, and while the last decade has 
shown that there are men amongst their 
ranks who have strong decorative sense 
and would be capable of much excellent 
mural work, the importance of these 
panels warranted the trustees in selecting 
an artist who it is acknowledged is one of 
the greatest decorative painters of the cen- 
tury. In addition to this, local or even 
national pride, while praiseworthy, is the 
last thing to be considered in the choice 
of works of art. Certainly if America or 
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Patagonia had produced an abler man 
than Puvis de Chavannes, that man 
would have been chosen. It remains to 
be seen, however, whether the scheme of 
color will be in harmony with the very 
warm and rich setting it will receive. 
Puvis de Chavannes’ work is usually in del- 
icate tones, with a predominance of blues 
and grays, which would not tone with 
the Siena walls of the staircase hall. It 
is true that the latest of his smaller pieces 
of decoration are more robust in draw- 
ing and warmer in color than has been 
his previous work; but whether he will 
appreciate in Paris the conditions under 
which his work will appear in Boston 
gives occasion for an anxiety which it is 
to be hoped will be allayed by the result. 
The ceiling of the staircase hall is richly 
caissoned and tinted in pale blue and 
ivory. 

‘The staircase leads to a broad gallery 
with plain vaulted ceiling, separated 
from the staircase hall by an arcade of 
four graceful arches, supported by Corin- 
thian columns of Siena marble. At either 
end the gallery is continued into so- 
called lobbies, that on the right leading 
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to the Waiting Room ; that on the left to 
the Room for Relics. ‘lhe waiting room 
lobby, the staircase hall and Bates Hall 
ceilings have been decorated by Mr. 
Garnsey. ‘The decoration is in Pom- 
peian style, but in lower tones than is 


usually found in this work, rich and 
warm and very delicately drawn. The 
corresponding lobby at the other end 


of the gallery is decorated by 
Mr. Joseph Linden Smith in 
stronger key of color and with 
more use of rich blues and 
greens and gold ina Renais- 
sance style. 

The gallery opens directly 
into the great public reading- 
room or Bates Hall, which 
extends across the entire front 
of the building upon the sec- 
ond story. ‘This room is one 
of the most important rooms 
architecturally in the world. 
It is two hundred and eight- 
een feet long, forty-two and 
one half feet wide, and fifty 
feet high. ‘The ends ot the 
hall are semicircular in plan, 
with semi-domed ceilings with 
broad ribs, guilloched, and 
with rich caissons. ‘The great 
length of the central mass, 
which, if its elliptically arched 
ceiling had uninter- 
rupted, would have appeared 
monotonous, is divided into 
three bays by heavy arches 
carried on wall piers of great 
projection. ‘These bays in 
the ceiling are again sulbdi- 
vided by guilloched ribs corresponding 
to those in the end domes, and there is a 
double row of very richly decorated cais- 
sons between these ribs. ‘The ceiling is 
therefore a very rich and impressive one 
in light and shade. 

The wall piers supporting the three 
principal arches, and the pilasters with 
Renaissance arabesques supporting the 
intermediate ribs, are of Ohio sandstone, 
as are the wall arches over the thirteen 
large windows on the east side and over 
the corresponding spaces upon the west 
wall, and as are also the frieze and cornice, 
upon the former of which are the names 
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LIBRARY. 205 
of classic authors. ‘The thirteen large 
windows, which are those forming the 
principal feature of the facade, begin at 
the height of ten feet from the floor. 
‘They are filled with wooden grilles (the 
intention was to have these grilles of 
bronze) of the conventional Roman type, 
which can best be described perhaps as 
a pattern of squares subdivided by diag- 


LORRY, 


SOU TIE 


onals and by horizontal and perpendic- 
ular lines, as is the English Union Jack 
by the St. George’s and St. Andrew’s 
crosses. ‘These grilles, while excellent 
from the exterior, are out of scale with 
the interior, and from their very austerity 
and monotony injure the effect of the 
rooms. ‘The adoption of a grille some- 
what of the character of the Spanish 
reja, with a rich upper portion, could be 
made to have scale with both exterior 
and interior. 

The southern semicircular end has four 
windows corresponding with those on the 
front. In the northern end two of these 
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DELIVERY 


windows are omitted, and the wall space 
thus obtained is to be decorated by James 
McNeil Whistler. 

The ends are to be separated from the 
centre of the hall by two richly sculptured 
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ROOM, 


screens fourteen feet high, the spaces thus 
reserved to be used respectively as Writ- 
ing Room and Card Catalogue Room. 

The pavement of the hall is of terrazzo 
mosaic, alternating with large marble 
slabs. ‘The base is of Verona marble, 
above which to the height of eight feet 
are dark English oak bookcases to hold 
books of reference, catalogues, encyclo- 
pedias, etc. Several thousands of these 
volumes will be accessible to all comers 
without the necessity of using cards. 
The main entrance from the gallery has 
above it a very beautiful balustraded bal- 
cony opening from the landing half way 
up the stairs to the third story. ‘lhe 
centre spaces of the end bays are occu- 
pied by marble mantels of corresponding 
design, and the end spaces are occupied 
by the doors to the Waiting Room and 
the Relic Room. ‘These doors have on 
either side heavy Corinthian columns 
of green serpentine, with bronze caps 
carrying an entablature of Belgian black 
marble. These monumental architraves 
are quite out of key of color with the en- 
tire hall. 

While it is not the intention of this 
article to make carping criticism upon so 
thoroughly satisfactory and noble a piece 
of work as is the Boston Public Library, 
and while the writer realizes how very 
easy it is to suggest changes in a com- 
pleted facade or room, the Bates Hall 
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is sO exceptional a success that any dis- lar panels divided by fluted pilasters i 
appointment in regard to minor details is with Corinthian capitals, with a rich en- ; 
aggravated by the desire to have the re- tablature with eggs and darts and dentils. 
sult perfect. At one side is an Italian deep-red por- 

The hall is cool in color, gray, and  phyry mantel, and the door columns 
without rich contrast, with the single ex- and entablatures, similiar to those upon 
ception of these two doorways, which in’ the other side of the door openings 
consequence seem imported and not in- in Bates Hall, are in thorough harmony 
digenous or a part of the design except- with the rich color of the room. Above 
ing inform. Perhaps this was intentional. the wainscot the wall is to be crowned 
The ceiling, noble as it is, would gain with Edwin Abbey’s frieze of the “ Le- 
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WAITING ROOM, 
much by richer color and by gold,— and _ gend of the Holy Grail.” Judging by 
with the wall panels filled with decorative the portion of the work which was ex- . _ 
painting such color of the ceiling will be hibited at the Chicago Exposition, this | 
very necessary. The furniture of the frieze promises to be the most notable 4 
room is not sufficiently dignified. ‘The wall decoration ever painted by an Amer- 
tables are massive enough, but the chairs ican artist, and to be equal to any piece 
are too slight and have too much the of modern work. The beauty of its 
character of the country house piazza composition and of its color, its per- 
type. Apart from all this the Bates Hall fect adequacy of expression, and the 
| is-a very noble, dignified room, worthy ability shown to weave many figures into 
of its purpose, and, so far as we know, a harmonious whole and not to leave them 
the one interior in America that has ade- in isolated disconnected groups, —an 7 
quately expressed the civic pride of a_ ability that few artists possess, and which 
great city. was hardly to be expected of the fol- 7 
The Waiting Room has a wooden lower of any modern school of art; the “d 


beamed ceiling of oak, with a high four- adequacy of idea, likewise lacking in 
teen-foot wainscot of large perpendicu- most recent work, and the delicacy J : 
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ORDERING ROOM, 


of drawing and deliberate distrust of 
sensational technique, — all mark it as a 
very unusual and excellent example of 
mural decoration. When this frieze is in 
place, Boston will possess a room which 
can be compared favorably with many 
of the rooms abroad which form Meccas 
for the student of art. 

The room to be used as a museum for 
historical relics is at present undec- 
orated. 

From the northern lobby an enclosed 
staircase of sandstone leads in two long 
straight runs, with an intermediate land- 
ing opening upon the balcony in Bates 
Hall, to the third or special library floor. 
The long hall corresponding to the sec- 
ond floor gallery below is to have its walls 
decorated by John Sargent, the subject 
being the History of Religions. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Sargent, finding his al- 
most fatal facility of brush inadequate to 
express the power of his conception, pro- 


poses to model cer- 
tain portions of his 
work in relief. It 
is to be hoped this 
is not the case. 
Sculpture and paint- 
ing can be associ- 
ated, but scarcely 
fused with success ; 
and while the col- 
ored sculpture of 
the Greeks can be 
understood and en- 
joyed, the very po- 
sition of decorative 
wall painting re- 
quires that it shall 
be kept flat. It is 
the province of the 
architect to provide 
salient points of re- 
lief by architectural 
forms, or the dispos- 
ing of ornament and 
sculpture. ‘lhe sur- 
face between these 
accented point’ 
should partake of 
the character of the 
space in which thev 
are placed. One 
has only to enter 
the Panthéon in Paris to discriminate 
between the wall decoration of the Ste. 
Genevieve of Puvis de Chavannes and 
the staccato flagrant contrasts of Roche- 
grosse and Jean Paul Laurens, able as 
those painters are; and when relief is 
added to startling chiaroscuro, the result 
is to be awaited with uncertain feelings. 
Over the staircase hall is the Brown 
Musical Library, with recessed windows 
opening upon the interior court, a very 
simple, beautiful room, with vaulted ceil- 
ing, the arches alone coffered. ‘The Bar- 
ton Library over the Periodical Room is 
lined with books from floor to ceiling, as 
are the Bowditch Astronomical and the 
Shakespeare Libraries. In the centre of 
the Barton Library is MacMonnies’ Sir 
Harry Vane, which partakes somewhat 
too much of a flippant character for the 
serious nature of the man it represents. 
It is the work evidently of an able man, 
but in pose, in excessive restlessness of 
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surfaces, and in general appar- 
ent haste of execution it is 
more an able sketch than a 
studious piece of work. 

Around the central court on 
this floor is a long gallery with 
windows opening into the court 
and with alcoves on the out- 
side walls containing | stacks. 
In this gallery are tables and 
chairs. ‘The ceiling is groined, 
and in future times this can be 
made as famous by its decora- 
tions as is the loggia of Raphael, 
and will recall similar galleries 
in Italian palaces. 

There remain the Trustees’ 
Room, with a very beautiful ceil- 
ing and doors from a French 
palace, and with an_ Italian 
mantel of marble, and the walls 
covered with stuffs; and the 
Periodical and Catalogue Rooms 
on the first story, with vaulted 
(;uastavino tiled ceilings sup- 
ported upon columns, and the 
working portion of the library. 

The building is around a large 
central court, across which no 
short cut could be taken. ‘The public 
portion of the building is in front of this 
court; the stacks, six stories in height, 
are around its three sides. None of 
these stack stories is on a level with the 
delivery-room floor. Manifestly the books 


CATALOGUF ROOM, 


via 


PERIODICAL ROOM, 


could not be carried by boys to and from 
these stacks, and in their place a magni- 
fied cash carrier system has been adopted. 

The card catalogue is in Bates Hall, 
with two or three assistants in charge. 
‘To the delivery room 1s but a step. Be- 
hind the delivery desk is a 
room where assistants receive 
and distribute books or return 
them to the stacks. An indi- 
catorof books out is constantly 
kept, and any applications for 
these are at once returned. 
If the book 1s in, the slip is 
put into a pneumatic tube arid 
sent to the part of the stack 
where the book is_ shelved. 
Kach floor has its staff of mes- 
sengers who receive the slips, 
get the books called for and 
put them in a carrying basket. 
These baskets are then, by 
cable operated by electric 
dynamos, sent to the distrib- 
uting room. ‘The baskets are 
returned as easily as sent. In 
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TRUSTEES’ 


this way a library capable of accommo- 
dating two million volumes is to be 
operated. ‘Thus far the results have 
been satisfactory. 

The central court, which is to be open 
to the public, is one of the most beautiful 
features of the library. It has an arcade 
similar to that in the Palazzo Cancellaria 
in Rome by Bramante around three of its 
sides, and in the centre is a lawn surround- 
ing a fountain. ‘The proportions of the 
Bramante arcade have always been recog- 
nized as very subtle and beautiful, and 
though used in a very different manner 
than in the original at Rome, the charm 
of carefully studied architecture is still 
inherent in these columns and _ arches. 
The walls above are in a mottled brick 
of warm brown; and the windows upon 
three sides, which light the special library 
gallery, have deep reveals and are very 
simple and dignified. Here, as_ else- 
where throughout the building, the re- 
straint of noble architectural motive is 
apparent. In the warmth of summer this 
cloister, with exotic plants in great vases 
between its columns, will be in shady 
seclusion, and, with a fountain playing 
within a few feet, will form an attractive 
open-air reading-room. 


ROOM, 


As a whole the Boston Public Library 
is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful 
buildings in America. ‘The noble dig- 
nity of its main facade is in instructive 
contrast to the bedecked and bedizened 
architecture with which we have so long 
been familiar. ‘The disregard for sur- 
rounding buildings can be readily under- 
stood when the fact is taken into consid- 
eration that no two of these buildings are 
in harmony with each other; and when 
Copley Square is made into a balustraded 
park, each side of the square will then 
be separated from the other sides, and 
can be considered upon its own merits. 

As years pass by and associations 
cluster around the new centre of learn- 
ing, it will be appreciated more and 
more that the library is worthy of its 
purpose. America is one of the richest 
countries in the world, but she is long in 
learning how best to expend her riches. 
There remains yet the petty thrift which 
was a virtue and a necessity with our 
forefathers, but which is no longer a 
necessity and has consequently ceased to 
be a virtue with us. Few of our cities 
have awakened to the sense that they are 
larger in population and richer in purse 
than cities abroad which have erected 
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CENTRAL COURT, 


buildings the fame of which is world-wide. 
Forty years ago Fergusson’s “ History of 
Architecture’’ frankly stated there was 
no architecture worth study in America, 
and even the latest editions of this work 
devote but a small portion of the volume 
to American work. ‘The reason for this 
is very evident and can be summed up in 
a few words. With the exception of our 
business buildings and private houses, the 
architecture of this country has been ob- 
tained by two methods: first, the parsi- 
monious employment of inefficient archi- 
tects on the score of economy ; second, 
the equally parsimonious institution of 
government and municipal architects’ 
offices in close relation with politics. 
The beauty of the Boston Public Library 
is due to neither of these methods, but 
rather to a recognition of the importance 
of necessary expenditure in order to ob- 
tain work of exceptional character. 

As has been said, the library is worthy 
of its purpose. It is as great an object 


COLONNADE OF COURT, 


lesson in dignified monumental architec- 
ture as were the finest buildings at the 
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World’s Fair, and it is a permanent ob- 
jectlesson. Itis one of the few examples 
in this country which as years go by will 
prove to the people that to obtain the 


best at some great expenditure is worth 
the cost, and it is to be hoped that it is 
the first of a number of equally notable 
buildings. 


COPLEY SQUARE 


AS If 1S TO BE, 
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By Emily 


ee N these days, when the 
@ iron horse has annihi- 
lated time and space, 
“IN is there any country 
With simple, credulous, 
71 kind-hearted people 


——! left? My childhood 
was passed in the “truly ”’ country, but a 
quarter of a century has brought great 
change to the manners and customs of 
the people, and it seems little like what 
I remember it; but when I try to picture 
it as it was over seventy-five years ago, 
when my grandfather brought his young 
wife there, I realize forcibly that greater 
change had taken place before I can re- 
member than has taken place since. 

It isa small town in Maine of which 
I write, six miles from the nearest rail- 
road, and little known by the busy world 
outside ; but an artist might find occupa- 
tion for many a long summer’s day in 
this little place, and true lovers of nat- 
ural scenery gladly linger here, 


“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.” 


There is nothing very grand, majestic 
or terrible in nature’s various aspects 


C. Cord. 


here, but in all directions there are far- 
reaching views of hills wooded to their 
tops, and according to the season show- 
ing the delicate, misty green of spring, 
the full, deep color of summer, or 
glowing with the rich autumnal hues. 
Glimpses of lake and stream are caught 
here and there, satisfying the want always 
felt where the otherwise loveliest scene 
lacks the presence of water, and against 
the northern horizon stand out, sharp and 
bold, Mount Blue, Saddle Back and Mount 
Abraham, while, on a clear day, back of 
these the outline of New Hampshire’s 
White Mountains are plainly discernible. 

Seventy-five years ago there may have 
been a few less houses than at the pres- 
ent day, but the large families which 
filled them would more than make up the 
difference and show that there is a falling 
off in the population now. At that date 
there was not a railroad in New England 
or the United States; travel was mostly 
on horseback or on foot. 

At a short distance from my grand- 
father’s was a house which, if standing 
now, would surely be thought worthy of 
being perpetuated on canvas. It was a 
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low, rambling building, large on the 
ground, and looking as though it had 
been put together a bit at a time, with 
unpainted, weather-beaten, darkened walls, 
while patches of moss grew on the roof. 
It stood at the end of a broad lane, where 
the grass first grew green in spring and 
the dandelions came earliest. ‘The lane 
was shaded by fine old elm trees, and 
one—a “weeping’’ elm—almost touched 
the ground with its branches, being a 
remarkably large and handsome tree. 

This house possessed a strong interest 
for the children in the neighborhood, 
because of a prevailing belief among us 
that hundreds of cats were sheltered there, 
cherished and made much of by the kind- 
hearted old lady who was mistress of this 
abode. It was said that she could never 
turn away a cat; and mischievous urchins 
often took advantage of this reputation to 
leave cats and kittens in boxes, bags or 
baskets on the doorsteps at night, to be 
discovered by her in the morning. 

But apart from the feline attraction, 
this old house was fascinating to me from 
having been the shelter in by-gone days 
of at least two leaders of that eccentric 
religious sect known as “ Jumpers,” which 
I think must have been indigenous to 
New England soil,— though my only 
evidence for this is the fact that I can 
find no record of them elsewhere. ‘The 
first apostle of this new denomina- 
tion appeared in this neighborhood about 
seventy-five years ago. He was known as 
“Father Wells.” He came suddenly, a 
startling apparition, riding a large, raw- 
boned white horse. He was a man of 
medium size, always wore drab-coloréd 
clothes, a white overcoat, and a battered 
tall white hat. His heavy white beard 
reached nearly to his waist, and his snowy 
hair swept his shoulders, — for he held 


that a man’s hair and beard should be 


suffered to grow undisturbed. It was 
rumored that he came from Connecticut, 
but no one really knew, and his appear- 
ance was as mysterious as it was sudden. 
He found a home under the same hospi- 
table roof which afterward — and perhaps 
even then — sheltered so many cats. 
What Father Wells taught by way of 
doctrine I do not know, nor whether his 
creed was orthodox or heterodox ; but the 


manner in which he executed some of his 
devotional exercises was truly original, and 
to hear of his performances in that line 
was the delight of my youthful mind. The 
most striking manifestation of his religion 
was that which caused outsiders to call 
these people * Jumpers ;” whether they 
gave themselves any distinguishing name 
or not, I never heard. Believing it a duty 
to “ mortify the body by the deeds there- 
of,” he would spring to his feet whenever 
“the spirit moved,’’ no matter where he 
might be or in whatever occupation en- 
gaged, and burst into singing a song or 
hymn, the first words of which were : — 


“T will arise and go and meet Him.” 


Then he would, if in a house, run from 
one corner of the room to the opposite 
corner, all the time singing and giving 
frequent leaps nearly to the ceiling. This 
dance, if so it could be called, lasted till 
“the spirit’’ was satisfied or the man 
exhausted. 7 

However little this practice might com- 
mend itself to general acceptance, and 
however much people might wonder that 
any satisfaction could be derived from it, 
no one questioned the sincerity of the 
man who engaged in it. Many a time 
in the silent watches of the night he was 
heard performing his devotional dance 
in the loneliness of his room; and in all 
his words and actions there was no trace 
of hypocrisy or pretence, whatever one 
might think of the soundness of his 
mind ; and apart from his religion Father 
Wells was regarded as a man of good 
sense and correct judgment. 

He did not believe in church organiza- 
tion, and Christian charity toward those 
who believed differently from himself 
formed no part of histeachings. In con- 
versation with such as differed from him, 
his language was remarkably forcible, and 
the real malignity of his feelings toward 
them ill befitted one who, whatever his 
peculiarities of doctrine, at least professed 
himself a follower of the loving Saviour. 

He appeared to take great pleasure in 
mounting his old white horse on Sunday 
morning, riding to the nearest village, six 
miles distant, and, while the one church 
bell summoned the worshippers, he would 
ride back and forth, shouting : — 


in 
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“Ding! dong! bell! 
You'll all go to hell!” 


Whether any “sour grapes’’ mingled 
with his scorn of churches it would be 
hard to say, but certainly history furnishes 
no record, so far as I can discover, of 
any congregation of “ Jumpers” large or 
wealthy enough to build a church of their 
own. 

But Father Wells was by no means with- 
out followers. Many people, some of 
them people of intelligence and hard 
common sense, not only went to his meet- 
ings, but vied with his first host in grant- 
ing him hospitality, and listened to his 
expoundings with grave attention and 
with at least some measure of conviction. 
Several respectable young men became 
so infatuated as to follow wherever he 
went, one especially being so devoted to 
his leader as to obtain the title of ‘ aid- 
de-camp.” 

It was the custom of Father Wells to 
hold his meetings in the various country 
schoolhouses ; and upon his first appear- 
ance in this particular neighborhood it 
was announced that he would be present 
on a certain evening at the yellow school- 
house. ‘The congregation assembled and 
sat waiting, gazing around upon one an- 
other by the feeble illumination of flar- 
ing tallow candles and the more cheerful 
light of the blazing logs piled high in the 
huge fireplace. Still the expected leader 
did not make his appearance. At last, 
when the patience of everybody was 
nearly exhausted, a singular noise was 
heard in the entry, the door was flung 
violently open, and in came, not Father 
Wells, but his almost as famous white hat. 
It was soon followed, however, by the 
reverend gentleman, hopping along in 
a froglike manner upon his hands and 
feet. 

During another meeting in the same 
schoolhouse, on a cold winter night, he 
was in the midst of a most animated 
service, singing at the top of his voice, 
which is said to have been powerful and 
magnificent, 


“ Christ died for the poor and rich as one ; 
Glory, Oh, Hallelujah ! ” — 


at which instant a man came in and 
left the door open behind him, letting 


in a freezing blast. Without a moment’s 
pause Father Wells continued his hymn 
with the following interpolation : — 


“ Shut to the door, you son of a gun! 
Glory, Oh, Hallelujah! ” 


For some years he continued his work 
in this part of the country, going from 
place to place, asking only food and 
shelter for himself and horse. How he 
managed to procure new clothing when 
one suit became worn out is a problem, 
yet one not so difficult of solution then 
perhaps as it would be now, for the 
farmers’ wives wove the cloth in which 
their husbands and sons were clad, and 
also spun the yarn and knit the stockings. 
It is not improbable that some of Father 
Wells’s flock kept him from cold as they 
did from hunger. 

He believed that he was doing as the 
apostles were told to do, and that to 
receive a regular salary for preaching the 
gospel would be a sin, — and perhaps it 
would, as he preached it. 

At length, as suddenly and mysteri- 
ously as he had come, he departed. No 
one knew from whence he came, and no 
one could tell whither he went. After 
his departure, whether his disciples con- 
tinued strong in their faith, or whether 
their zeal languished, is more than I 
know; but they were left to their own 
guidance for ten or twelve years, at the 
end of which period Father Richards 
made his début. 

Father Richards dressed like his pre- 
decessor, and like him wore long hair 
and beard, only in his case the contrast 
between the raven black locks of his 
head, falling from under the old white 
hat to touch his shoulders, and his long, 
flowing white beard was startling. 

Unlike Father Wells, he came on foot, 
leaning on a large staff, but, like him, he 


found a home with the same kindly souls 


who were the first to shelter the former 
leader of the “ Jumpers.” 

In the early days of Father Richards’s 
presence, my uncle happened one day 
to be a fellow guest at the table of his 
hospitable entertainer. Suddenly in the 
midst of dinner, crash went the knife 
and fork of Father Richards upon the 
table, and, springing up from his chair, 
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he gave a leap which brought his head 
into close proximity to the low ceiling, 
and began to peal forth in the powerful 
voice which he, like Father Wells, pos- 
sessed : — 


“T will arise and go and meet Him.” 


And then came the mystic dance. 
Starting from one corner of the room, he 
ran swiftly to the opposite corner, gain- 
ing in speed each round, and every time 
he passed the chair of his host that be- 
nevolent gentleman would receive a re- 
sounding thump upon his head. ‘This 
continued till “the spirit’? ordered a 
halt, the flesh was sufficiently mortified, 
or the body too tired to proceed. Mean- 
time the others sat in decorous silence ; 
the hostess, filled with awe, clasped her 
hands and cast down her eyes, which, 
however, from time to time she solemnly 
rolled upon her husband and my uncle, 
to see if they were behaving properly. 

His devotions over, Father Richards 
calmly seated himself at the table once 
more, presumably with renewed appetite, 
and the meal proceeded to its close with- 
out further interruption. 

For several years this ardent worker 
labored among the people, and although 
he made no attempt at any form of 
organization, he had a meeting-house 
built for him in the same village where 
the one church bell used to excite Father 
Wells’s ire to such adegree. This build- 
ing was a barn-like structure, erected 
by a wealthy man who had become 
a convert to Father Richards’s teach- 
ings. It was wholly without ornament 
within or without, and had no bell. 
It was large enough to contain a great 
many people ; but if the builder supposed 
it would ever be filled by a congregation 
of believers, he must have possessed a 
very sanguine spirit. 

Father Richards did not live many 
years to enjoy the grandeur that had 


befallen him, but passed from earth at one 


of the numerous houses where he had a 
temporary home in a town not far distant. 

Next came Elder Samuel. He was a 
young man, and rather more refined than 
his predecessors. He did not engage in 
the characteristic dance, and for some 
reason was called “Elder” instead of 


“Father ;’’ though after time had famil- 
iarized people with the pugnacity of his 
spirit and the sort of work he delighted 
in, he was called by the unregenerate 
“the breaking-up plough.”’ 

He taught that marriage was wrong, 
that young men and maidens should give 
themselves to good works and not be 
thinking of the carnal things of this world. 
He made many converts. Among them 
was a young woman who was engaged to 
marry a worthy man, but becoming so 
impressed by the preaching of Elder 
Samuel, broke the engagement. Her 
feelings can be imagined when, after the 
lapse of several years, during which her 
teacher had been absent from the place, 
he returned, bringing with him a wife. 
She remained unmarried through a long 
life. 

During the early part of the Elder’s 
reign, on his return from a brief absence, 
he brought with him a new light which 
altogether eclipsed the other luminaries 
that had been seen thus far. He was 
young, handsome as the hero of a fairy 
tale, and, greatest wonder of all, edu- 
cated. He had visions and prophesied, 
on which account, and partly also on 
account of his first name, he was called 
“the Prophet Jeremiah.” He was not, 
however, a gracious and accommodating 
prophet. Many a time a meeting was 
appointed, the people gathered, filled with 
a trembling awe, and sat patiently waiting 
to see the tall form arise and hear the 
voice for which they listened pour forth 
the flood of eloquence which came from 
his lips when the spirit moved him to 
speak; but as often as not his devout 
followers were compelled by the lateness 
of the hour to depart sadly, leaving the 
quiet still unbroken, and leaving their 
dumb oracle behind, — for there he would 
sit after all others had gone, while the 
candles flickered and burned themselves 
out and the great logs were reduced to 
ashes gloomy and motionless. He waited 
for the spirit to move ; but whether it did 
move eventually, or whether he sat on in 
the dark and cold till bodily discomfort 
drove him forth, no one knew. 

Upon one occasion the schoolhouse 
was filled with an expectant audience. 
For a long time silence had reigned 
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supreme, and the people began to fear 
they would have to separate without the 
chance to take with them the words of 
burning eloquence they longed to hear. 
At last their prophet rose and without 
preface declared that there was a person 
present who had had a dream, a very 
singular dream, which troubled the mind of 
the person greatly. That dream was meant 
for a special and solemn warning, and let 
the one who received it take heed lest 
by refusing to obey the leading of that 
vision everlasting damnation should come 
upon the soul of the dreamer. Then he 
sat down. In the midst of the intense 
and breathless stillness which ensued, who 
should painfully struggle to his feet and 
stand there, trembling and shaking as 
though with palsy, hardly able to keep 
erect, but the same kind old man who 
had so often and freely welcomed to his 
home in turn each of the leaders of this 
sect. In youth he had been a sailor, but 
never, on the wildest night, when sent 
aloft to shorten sail, had he trembled as 
he did now; indeed, if he had, straight 
overboard he would have gone. It was a 
work of time for him to find his voice, 
and when he did it hardly seemed to 
belong to him, so little was it under his 
control; but he did finally succeed in 
stammering forth that what had been told 
them was all true. He was the man who 
had had the dream, and it was a very 
strange dream, one which had troubled 
him greatly, and he had gone about with 
the burden of it on his mind, but he had 
kept it to himself and told no living per- 
son; hence the agitation which he felt at 
discovering that it must have been re- 
vealed by the spirit to Brother Jeremiah. 

When the true believers heard their 
leader’s revelation confirmed in this man- 
ner, they manifested their joy and triumph 
by shouting and clapping their hands. 
Naturally every one present partook in 
some degree of the excitement, and per- 
haps none was cool enough to be curious 
then ; but I am sure that to many it must 
have been a source of grief the next morn- 


ing to reflect that they remained in total 
ignorance as to what the dream was all 
about. 

After this at least one true convert 
more was secured, for the dreamer could 
hesitate no longer, but cast in his lot with 
those whose prophet had such supernat- 
ural powers ; and many who had attended 
the meetings from curiosity, or because 
there were no other religious services in 
the place, began to feel that there “ must 
be something in it.” 

Among the latter class was my dear 
grandmother, whose charity toward ll, 
even those whose ideas differed widely 
from hers, disposed her the more easily 
toward credulity. Consequently when one 
morning shortly after this she received a 
call from Elder Samuel and his fellow 
laborer, she regarded it as something 
momentous, and this feeling grew and 
gathered force. Upon entering, Elder 
Samuel pronounced, ‘ Peace be upon 
this house ;’’ but his companion deigned 
no salutation but a groan, and during the 
entire call an occasional groan was his 
only contribution to the conversation. 
Poor grandmother felt almost certain that 
the Prophet Jeremiah had had some un- 
pleasant revelation regarding her or hers, 
and had come to deliver it. Even his 
going away without giving utterance to 
any message did not entirely allay her 
fears, and for days she waited with an 
anxious mind for “ something dreadful to 
happen.” 

But it did not. If any catastrophe had 
occurred in the family within a year, or 
even a longer time, I expect that mv 
grandmother would have become another 
proselyte to the sect and a firm believer 
in the supernatural powers of the young and 
handsome prophet. 

All this happened more than fifty years 
ago, and the great majority of those who 
took part in the scenes recorded are now 
dust and ashes. ‘To those who still sur- 
vive, how strange it must be to look back, 
as they compare the past and present, 
and think of these things! 


THE EVOLUTION OF A PARLOR ORGAN. 


By Anne Richardson Talbot. 


HERE’S some good 
} folks that’s powerful 
sinners—that’s my 
testimony — don’t 
know what you think 
about .it.” 

Miss Naomi ‘Tripp 
gave forth the above paradox to a steady 
accompaniment of small domestic explo- 
sions, such as the crashing of tins, the rat- 
tling of knives and forks, the vigorous 
slamming of cupboard doors, while she 
swiftly “cleared up” after the noonday 
meal. At the open window of the farm- 
house kitchen her audience of one sat 
diligently stitching. 

Nancy Fletcher, the village sempstress, 
was not of the preconceived type at all. 
She was small and, in a faded sort of 
a way, meekly pretty. Her light-brown 
hair was not very thick, but so smoothly 
brushed that the deficiency wasjnot no- 
ticeable. Her forehead was high, her 
eyes pale blue, her skin delicate and 
colorless except in moments of nervous 
excitement, not unknown to her, when 
her cheeks grew feverishly pink. Her 
voice was soft and hesitating. If she had 
opinions of her own, she seldom as- 
serted them, and she had no taste for 
gossip atall. But Miss Fletcher was un- 
deniably a good listener. She bent her 
head over her work, apparently absorbed 
in it, until an impatient sniff made her 
aware that some reply was expected. 

“ Must be real aggravatin’, Miss Tripp,” 
she ventured shyly. 

Aggravatin’! Land! is that what you 
call aggravatin’? Ef that’s all you know 
about it, Nancy Fletcher, I wish to good- 
néss you'd kep’ house for ’Lias Tripp 
these twenty years.” 

The little dressmaker gave an odd 
start, and the color rushed over her faded 
face. She turned hurriedly to the win- 
dow, but she need not have feared; her 
companion was “ slattin’’’ round too vig- 
orously to notice her. 

27 


Miss Naomi slammed the last closet 
door, made a final onslaught upon one 
luckless fly, then, seating herself, seized 
upon the sewing which awaited her, as if 
glad of an object upon which safely to 
vent her agitation. For a long time 
no sound was heard save that made by 
her needle as it flew in and out of the 
thick calico with the little click peculiar 
to “smart”? women possessed of quick 
tempers. Miss Fletcher looked up fur- 
tively now and then, but her companion’s 
thin blue lips were tightly closed, while 
a bright red spot burned on each high 
cheek-bone. ‘The little dressmaker read 
these signs in the light of experience ; 
she offered no remark. Agree she could 
not, and she dared not differ. In spite of 
herself her tired eyes would wander away 
from the dull blue dress she was making 
to the spring green of the meadows. 
The meadows were very green. ‘The 
farm buildings were many and _ good. 
The young wheat vied with the grass. 
The cattle were so sleek and kind, she 
began to wonder vaguely at the discon- 
tent of “some folks,” and had almost 
settled upon these particular folks when 
the sharp voice recalled her to herself. 

Miss Naomi broke her thread, and 
knotted it ina breath. ‘Then she stabbed 
her emery pitilessly with her needle. 

“Tt’s ’nough,” she said, “to make 
anybody commit suicide —or matri- 
mony.” 

“Which, Naomi? which?” queried a 
laughing voice. ‘lhe voice was like the 
man who followed it into the room, 
large, hearty, thoroughly good-natured, 
yet it seemed to have an indescribably 
irritating effect upon its owner’s sister. 
She watched the new-comer indignantly 
as he seated himself with great delibera- 
tion and with a great rough hand on 
either arm tipped peacefully up on the 
back legs of his chair. 

Either,’ Miss Tripp said. “It don’t 
make much diffrence whether it’s dyin’ 
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or marryin’ s’ long’s I git red of your 
tradin’ and dickerin’. It ain't jest 
soothin’ to lay down nights when you ain’t 
sure there’ll be a ruff over your head in 
the mornin’. Not to speak of that air 
colt Hiram Baines took off an hour ago.’’ 

’Lias smiled indulgently. 

“Now, now, Naomi, it ain’t quite so 
bad as you make out. ‘This house has 
got a ruff, ’n’ a good ruff. I ain’t ever 
swapped houses. I don’t calk’late to 
either s’ long as you or some one else 
makes this one comfortable.”’ 

Miss Naomi threw back her head. 
“ Well,” she sniffed, “ef Enoch Butters 
hes his way it'll hev to de somebody else, 
’n’ I wish ’em joy of it. I told you 
years ago, ’Lias ‘l'ripp, ’nless you give up 
dickerin’ ’n’ allers comin’ out the small 
end of the horn, it wouldn’t take more’n 
a straw to turn me.”’. 

’Lias leaned back and laughed heartily, 
then he brought his chair down upon its 
four legs and his face assumed a preter- 
naturally solemn expression. 

“ Naomi,” he said, “1’d orter tell ye 
— bear up — might be fatal ef it come 
sudden. I swapped the Jersey heifer 
for Jim Towle’s Holsteen not two hours 
back ; ’n’ see here — Naomi — / give him 
somethin’ to boot.” 

Little Miss Nancy gasped, and her 
work fell from her hands, which shook as 
if stricken with palsy. 

She looked from one to the other in 
consternation. But ’Lias resumed his 
comfortable attitude and benignant smile. 
For a few moments Miss Tripp did not 
speak, but the storm was gathering. 
When words came, wrath had clothed 
them with a certain calmness. 

“’Lias Tripp, I’ve ben from bad to 
wuss. I’ve hed my pertater patch 
swapped from under my very feet. I’ve 
driv’ my own horse not knowin’ it 
b’longed to Job White. ‘There’s other 
things I ain’t goin’ to mention ’fore 
Nancy, —I ain’t one to make talk, — but 
that heifer calf that I brought up by 
hand like my own child —that heifer 
calf is the last straw.”’ 

Miss Fletcher resumed her work with 
a little fluttering breath, When Naomi 
spoke again it was seemingly upon quite 
another topic. 


“‘ Ef you was to see Enoch Butters to 
the post office you better tell him to call 
in.”’” And with this last shot she disap- 
peared “up chamber,”’ a certain swish of 
her garments betokening the futility of 
argument. 

As the door closed Nancy Fletcher 
felt herself growing hysterical. To her 
the last few moments had been fraught 
with almost tragic import. She looked 
at her companion, her eyes dim with 
sympathetic tears. 

Don’t you fret, Nancy,” ’Lias advised, 
sauntering barnwards. ‘Women folks 
know when they’re well off.’’ 

Overhead she could hear Naomi’s de- 
cided tread. She thought she knew one 
woman at least who did not know what 
was best for her. A big drop fell from 
beneath the spectacles which hid her 
pretty blue eyes. It dropped upon Miss 
‘Tripp’s new alpaca. 

Just then ’Lias returned. He wanted 
a button sewed upon his waistband, but 
it was some moments before the dress- 
maker could attend to it. She was bend- 
ing low over the stuff in her lap and 
rubbing it vigorously with her handker- 
chief. 

“7 was thinkin’,’’ said she, “what a 
mussy ’tis this goods don’t smut;’’ and 
when she sewed that button on she took 
a long thread and it caught, and her fin- 
gers were not as skilful as usual. 

“You work too stiddy, Nancy,’’ said 
’Lias kindly as he again took himself to 
the barn and the renewed enjoyment of 
his ** Holsteen.”’ 

Indeed ’Lias Tripp had no possession 
which it had not at some time seemed 
desirable to “swap.” For many a year 
Naomi had threatened while her brother 
laughed, ‘“dickerin’’”’ none the less. 
Naomi still ruled his house. In the main 
she ruled it comfortably ; and he dearly 
loved comfort, though in what it con- 
sisted he would have been quite unable 
to say. He liked good food, a cheerful 
fire, a clean house ; he had them all, had 
always had them; he saw no reason to 
expect a change. But a day of reckon- 
ing was near. Enoch Butters “ stepped 
in’’ to some purpose, and Miss Tripp 
was withheld from the contemplation of 
suicide. 
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If *Lias was dismayed at the announce- 
ment of his sister’s marriage he did not 
betray himself, and his calm and sunny 
demeanor in no way smoothed Naomi’s 
journey to the altar. 

“Tt’s an ill wind,” he _ remarked, 
“which blows nobody good;” and he 
watched Miss Fletcher fashion the few 
but serviceable garments of the trousseau 
with a suavity which was worthy, if it was 
acting, of a first-class comedian. 

The wedding day came, and after the 
ceremony, in itself as scant as the trous- 
seau, ’Lias tucked the fair bride of fifty 
summers into the farm wagon by the side 
of her new lord. 

“Naomi,” he laughed, “ain’t you 
‘most afraid to leave me to do for my- 
self? 

“T’ve left you to Providence,” an- 
swered his sister. ‘ / wash my hands of 
you.” 

And for a time it is probable that the 
care of Providence was an improvement 
to ’Lias. But he was eminently a social 
being ; and though his bodily welfare was 
to a certain extent assured, he began, af- 
ter the novelty of absolute freedom wore 
off, to somehow miss the companionship 
of a lifetime, even to pine, if half uncon- 
sciously, for the spicy epigrams in which 
his sister excelled. His farmer’s life was 
monotonous, his relaxations few. His pipe 
was no longer the solace it had been 
when it was smoked under the ban of 
stern disapproval. Literature other than 
the country paper and the almanac had 
no charm, and his spare hours grew heavy 
on’ his hands. It was not strange then 
that his inveterate habit reasserted itself 
and took stronger hold of him than ever. 
Asluck would have it, just at this time the 
necessity for foreclosure on a mortgage 
brought into his possession “a house ’n’ 
barn, three acres of land ’n’ a _heater- 
piece,’’ and so began the somewhat ret- 
rogressive evolution of a parlor organ. 

"Lias Tripp accepted his acquisition 
with delight. He even made a call upon 
Mrs. Enoch Butters for the purpose of in- 
forming her that he “ calk’lated to hold 
on to it for quite a spell,” the land being 
“ as pretty a little medder’”’ as there was 
in Barberry Centre. However, true to the 
prophecy expressed in thé shake of Mrs. 


Butters’s head, it took but a few short 
weeks for that same “ medder”’ to as- 
sume its true character, which he gently 
described as a “leetle mite “0 swampy,”’ 
and thereupon he began to consider the 
various opportunities of exchange which 
the neighborhood afforded. It may be 
that the land was a “little mite too 
swampy’ for the community at large. 
For a bitter period it remained uncoveted, 
and ’Lias was at last fain to content him- 
self with so tangible an exchange as an 
“improved ’’ mowing machine and other 
minor matters too numerous to mention, 
but which augmented his goodly collection 
of articles gained by trading. 

That mowing machine ’Lias felt was 
something he had long craved. He now 
realized how dissatisfied he had been with 
his old one, and he foresaw for this a 
great future of usefulness to the whole 
country-side, as well as of revenue to him- 
self. 

Alas for the plans of mice and men! 
In this particular instance it was only the 
latter which did “ gang agley ;” for truth 
to tell the plans of the mice could have 
been but little interfered with. 

That mowing machine proved itself not 
only of a worthless but of a distinctly vi- 
cious disposition. Never were the things 
which should have been done more utterly 
neglected. Never were those which 
should have been left undone more faith- 
fully performed. Before its triumphant 
progress the grass bent to the very earth 
as before a conquering hero, and accord- 
ing to the nature of the conquered the 
obeisance was in appearance only ; not a 
blade of that grass relaxed its hold upon 
its native heath, and the shining knife re- 
fused in fofo to cut anything of less impor- 
tance than its owner’s ankle. 

This last act of insubordination sealed 
the doom of the “improved.”’ ’Lias was 
too honest to sing its praises; indeed it 
was with some not unnatural rancor that 
he cited its defects ; but another sanguine 
man still lived, the machine passed into 
the next county and it is to be hoped a 
harmless old age, where it could slowly 
rust out after the manner of the New 
England farmer and his tools. 

After this episode Mr. Tripp’s attention 
was again turned to the loneliness of his 
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home. True he did not yet acknowledge 
it to be lonely, but he by degrees accepted 
tacitly the superiority of “ women folks ”’ 
in the matter of “fixin’s.”” Such superi- 
ority, however, he deemed entirely an ac- 
quired trait, and he set himself to acquire 
it valiantly. 

“ Naomi took consid’able many things,”’ 
he mused ; “‘it’s jest things thet’s wanted ;” 
and so through several transitions the 
malicious mowing machine became a red 
plush “parlor suit,’ which he fondly 
hoped would restore the departed glories 
of the best room, and from that splendor 
he was determined to extract his longed- 
for comfort. 

But the furniture was disappointing. 
Its gorgeousness was repellent. It was 
compellant as well. It compelled a coat 
and a Sunday coat at that, and it stared 
the other things in the room shamefully 
out of countenance, and as they had the 
prior right he resented it for them. He 
had never heard of “a keynote,” but in 
decoration, in spite of such ignorance, 
he felt his new furniture dwarfed its 
surroundings. He liked the old famil- 
iar things, and he wouldn’t have them 
treated so. 

‘‘ What on airth,’’ queried he, “ doos a 
single man like me want with a red plush 
sofy ’n’ chairs?” 

It was Sunday noon. ‘The obligations 
of the day had forced him into a siesta 
in the sacred apartment, and the red 
plush had forced him into a coat. He 
resented the liberty. In his own house 
he would do as he saw fit in spite of a set 
of furniture which had failed to keep its 
agreement. He jerked his coat off with 
some vehemence, and seated himself in 
his shirt sleeves, resolved to solve all 
problems in regard to it then and there. 

“T vow!” he ejaculated at last. Job 
Gaines is gittin’ married for the second 
time next week. Like as not he'll hev 
somethin’ to swap off for it.”’ 

’Lias was so sure of the result of his in- 
tended negotiation that Monday morning 
saw him under way with the offending 
sofa and all its family relations discreetly 
disposed in his wagon under an artisti- 
cally careless arrangement of horse blan- 
kets and buffalo robes, the coverings an 
acknowledgment of the current opinion 


that the women folks of Barberry Centre 
were “dretful curious.” 

In spite of his precaution, however, the 
news soon reached Nancy Fletcher in her 
home over the village store that “‘ Naomi’s 
marryin’ hadn’t done much good. ’ Lias 
was at itagain.” When her informer had 
left her she gathered up her work and 
drew nearer to the window in apparent 
quest of light, but her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes looked more anx- 
ious than the nature of her ostensible 
talk warranted. What ’Lias might be 
“‘swappin’”’ she did not know, but she 
thought regretfully of the vanishing glo- 
ries of that paradise where one woman at 
least had failed to know herself “ well 
off.” 

It was late when the recalcitrant Mr. 
Tripp drove by on his homeward way. 
He drew in his horse a little and looked 
up expectantly, but Miss Nancy shrank 
behind the closed half of her blind. 
After he had gone she was sorry. She 
wished that she had had courage to tell 
him what a poor exchange he had made. 
She felt it must be so, whatever he had 
exchanged, for she well knew the rigidity 
of that uncompromising horse-hair couch, 
to say naught of the slipperiness of the 
accompanying chairs which, together with 
a considerable quantity of what Naomi 
would have called “ truck,’’ reposed be- 
neath the drapery of rusty buffaloes. 

From its likeness to that which had 
reigned in the “best room’’ for many 
years, ’Lias felt his new venture pos- 
sessed of all the virtues of that which 
departing with Naomi had carried so 
much of his domestic comfort with it, 
and when surprised that that comfort had 
not returned, directed his attention to 
the minor objects in the room, indeed in 
the whole house, and these he swapped 
with a determination worthy of the cause, 
but chaotic in its results. 

Another Sunday’came when ’ Lias again 
took survey of his belongings, and every- 
thing seemed to him “ dead sea fruit.” 

“Queer,” he mused, ‘‘ how things doos 
pan out. I’d hev swore them rockers 
was mahog’ny, ’n’ darned ef they ain’t 
stain, ’n’ don’t set well neither. I declar’ 
ef I had any folks I’d sell off the lot ’n’ 
git new.” 
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Perhaps his own words, perhaps the 
unhomely look of the whole house, per- 
haps the homelike sounds of the sum- 
mer life without filled ’Lias’s cup to over- 
flowing with a sense of solitude. 

“T guess,’ he said, “I'll go down to 
meetin’ this evenin’ ’n’ see ef I don’t 
see Naomi.” 

He went, but Naomi was not there. 
More disappointed than he would have 
admitted, he started on ‘his way home, 
when suddenly he became aware of a 
slight figure slipping into the darkness 
before him. Somehow the knowledge 
that it was Nancy seemed pleasant to 
him, and one or two strides brought him 
to her side. She looked up at him, af- 
fecting a certain surprise. ‘Lias stooped 
and shook her hand. It trembled a 
little, and he wondered why it was cold 
even through her glove. When they 
reached the store, not conventionality but 
shyness prevented the little woman from 
asking her companion to enter. But he 
needed no such invitation. 

“Ef you don’t mind,” he said, “ I'll 
come in ’n’ set for a spell.”’ 

Miss Nancy was sadly fluttered, but 
after a while she grew more quiet, and 
began to enjoy her guest. She sat bolt 
upright in a cane-seated chair at one side 
of the table, while at the other he filled 
the big rocking-chair to repletion, and 
sighed contentedly. ‘They talked little 
and in commonplaces at first, the greater 
part of the dressmaker’s attention seem- 
ing to be given to rolling up and care- 
fully pinning her bonnet strings. Yet 
’Lias wondered vaguely what caused his 
sensation of content, and she why the 
hands of the clock raced after such an 
unusual fashion. 

“ You’re real snug,” Mr. Tripp ven- 
tured at last with a sigh, taking a silent 
inventory of such articles in his surround- 
ings as might, if duplicated in his own 
home, give it that vague something which 


he had hitherto sought in vain. 


The room was large but very low, and 
the floor sloped a good deal. ‘There was 
a rag carpet woven “hit or miss,” a 
round centre-table with a black and red 
cloth, a lamp bearing a green glass shade, 
a work-basket and some piles of fashion 
plates. The lamp stood upon a mat knit 


in purple pansies, and there were a few 
books of bindings less lugubrious than 
their contents. ‘The walls were papered 
with what the owners of the room would 
have called a “ neat”’ stripe, but as those 
same walls were not quite true, the red 
and green stripes careered over them in 
a tipsy fashion, though this unseemly be- 
havior was partly hidden by numerous 
scenes in crayon, with the high lights 
picked out in white chalk, which had 
been executed by Miss Nancy’s mother 
in her youth. 

None of these things were unaccus- 
tomed to ’Lias. They were such as still 
remained to him in the less sacred parts 
of his own house, yet they gave it no 
such air of peace and comfort as reigned 
here. He was unable to account for it 
all until suddenly his eyes fixed them- 
selves upon the parlor organ, which occu- 
pied a third of the space the little room 
contained. He viewed it with admiraticn 
not unmixed with love. It must be such 
an acquisition would solve his problem. 

He looked at the organ and then at 
Miss Nancy. 

“ S’pose you set some store by that air 
instrument. Can’t you give us a tune on 
it— ‘Coronation’ or somethin’ kinder 
stirrin’?”’ 

Miss Fletcher jumped to do his bid- 
ding. She was not a great performer, 
but the organ had not been her sole com- 
panion during those dreary evenings when 
her “ eyes plagued her ’’ for nothing. 

’‘Lias listened as to the music of the 
spheres. He poked his head forward 
and watched the stiff and awkward mo- 
tions of Nancy’s thin, pricked fingers in- 
tently, keeping time with his foot. When 
the clock struck with discordant note the 
hour of nine, he rose to go. 

“You're dretful snug,” he sighed as 
he bade his hostess good night. “ Dret- 
ful snug, Nancy. Hope you know when 
you're well off.”” But he didn’t see the 
tears in the faded eyes as the dressmaker 
closed the organ and looked about the 
room, which seemed empty to her inp 
spite of its presence. 

‘Lias’s efforts to be “ snug” himself still 
continued fruitless. He put the thought 
of the organ out of his mind as too rank 
an extravagance. 
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“It’s women’s fixin’s,”’ he said. 
“ That’s what it is. I’m sorry I swapped 
off them feather flowers for them new- 
fangled rake teeth. I ain’t never seen 
the time I really wanted to set down ‘side 
of that air centre-table like I did Nancy’s. 
P’rhaps it’s the mats. Like ’nough she’d 
make me some, too.” 

“You’re clever with your fingers, 
Nancy,” he said next day. ‘Can’t you 
rig me up some of them posy mats of 
yours? I’m kinder tryin’ to git fixed up 
to our place. Men folks don’t know 
women folks’ ways.” 

Nancy set about her task sadly. She 
felt she could read only too easily the 
signs of the times. ‘The “ men folks” at 
the Tripp farm would not long be alone. 
But dismal as was her mood she did not 
let it spoil her work. On the contrary, 
through a mist of tears yellow woollen 
blooms took form as more appropriate to 
the exigencies of the occasion. 

So Mr. Tripp carried his mats home 
carefully done up “ on the bias” in a bit 
of much-creased brown paper and pinned 
with a large white pin. He lighted his 
solitary lamp, set it upon the purple and 
gold pansies, but even sitting in plain 
sight of them he was fully aware that he 
still lacked his heartsease. At last he 
threw his paper to the floor. 

“Tt’s that air organ,” he ejaculated 
with conviction. “I'll sleep on it, ’n’ ef 
I’m of the same mind to-morrer I’ll offer 
her Aunt Matildy’s cashemire shawl ’n’ 
gold hoop earrin’s ’n’ what she says to 
boot. I don’t s’pose, though, it’ll look 
so well without Nancy playin’ on it. I'll 
ask her up sometimes to kinder tune it 
u 

When ’Lias broached the subject to 
Miss Nancy, her poor unsteady little 
heart sank inherbosom. Her suspicions 
seemed now quite confirmed. She could 
not answer very clearly, but he knew her 
words contained acceptance of his offer 
though he little knew what it cost her. 

When ’Lias came for his purchase, 
“It’s ben comp’ny,” she sighed. ‘But 
p’rhaps your folks’ll use it more’n what I 
do.” She bent to pin the faded horse 
blankets lovingly about her treasure. “I 
hope she can play on it some.” 

As Mr. Tripp drove slowly home he 


pondered mightily on Miss Fletcher’s 
last words. They savored of mystery 
and he didn’t like mystery, but after a 
while the pleasure of placing his acquisi- 
tion in its new abode drove all else from 
his mind, even the little teary woman 
whose face had somehow given him a 
strangely uncomfortable pang of pity. 

‘Lias placed the organ between the 
two front windows of the best room, re- 
gardless of the fact that it almost obscured 
the light from both, which would hardly 
have impressed him, however, light being 
the last thing he had been taught by ex- 
perience to associate with “ best rooms.” 
At first he was sure that he had now the 
very thing he needed, but by degrees it 
was borne in upon him that this too some- 
what dwarfed its surroundings. 

“1 declar’,’’ he said, “ef I hed some 
folks I’d git more new stuff right out. I 
declar’ I wish — I hed some folks.”’ 

He sat down to read, but the organ 
loomed out of the dimness beyond the 
circle of lamp-light and made attention 
impossible. After a while he rose and, 
seating himself before it, pressed some of 
the keys timidly, bringing forth weirdly 
dismal notes. 

“‘ Strange what a powerful diffrence it 
makes who’s workin’ of it,’”’ he marvelled. 
“ Nancy made it speak, no mistake.”’ 

Then he thought of her rendering 
of his favorite hymns. A vague sort of 
longing crept upon him. He closed the 
organ, put out his lamp and returned to 
his more accustomed place by the kitchen 
stove. He felt less lonely here, yet his 
thoughts would wander back to the sad 
little woman who had said, “ Hope she’ll 
be able to play on it.” “ Ain’t no she 
thet’s likely to doit,” he mused. “ P’rhaps 
she meant Naomi. Must hev thought I 
was simple, gittin’ an organ for Naomi.” 

After he had closed the house for the 
night he lighted his bedroom candle and 
took a final peep at his instrument. 

“*Tisn’t any more use to me ’n’, to 
Naomi,” he soliloquized. ‘ What call 
hev men folks to orgins? I’m agoin’ to 
trade it off fore sundown —I guess I’m 
goin’ to.” 

But the morrow was a busy day. It 
was after dark before ’Lias found time to 


visit the village, and the organ was still , 
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his. As he turned to leave the post office 
he saw among the crowd of farmers, half- 
grown boys and giggling girls, a small, 
meek figure. ‘The light from the office 
window fell across Nancy’s face. ’Lias 
was forty. He had in all those years given 
few thoughts to “ women folks,” yet now 
he wondered that he had not thought more 
often of Nancy Fietcher. He joined her 
and, looking down into her face, realized 
that he was very glad to see it. How pink 
her cheeks were, and her blue eyes were 
pretty without their disfiguring glasses. 

in some hurry, Mr. ‘Tripp,’ she 
said primly, trying to outwalk him. “ But 
I hope she’ll make out to play on it.”’ 

Naomi?” ’Lias queried helplessly. 

There was the faintest note of acidity 
in the gentle voice. 

‘*No, I don’t know’s I meant Naomi.” 
Her face was turned suddenly away from 
her companion, but not before he saw a 
great tear roll down her cheek. 

“1 do declar’!”’ ‘That was all he said 
until they reached the store. Overhead 
in the window a solitary lamp stood. It 
reminded ’Lias of his own. 


“Nancy,” he said suddenly, “I’ve 
‘bout coneluded to trade off that air 
orgin. I thought I’d oughter give you 
first chance.” 

Nancy caught her breath in the dark- 
ness. 

“It’s real clever of you, ’Lias. Ef you 
ain’t any use for it I— Ef she can’t 
make out to play on it—”’ 

‘Lias smiled to himself and drew 
nearer to the little figure. 

“T don’ know’s I should be satisfied 
ef she didn’t play same as you, Nancy.” 

Again she caught her breath. The 
conversation was very trying. 

“T don’ s’pose I’ve got anythin’ you'll 
want, ’Lias.”’ 

“Yes, you hev, somethin’ I’ve just 
found out is wanted up to our place, ’n’ 
it'll save movin’ the orgin, ’n’ I want ’em 
both dretful, Nancy. It’s you.”’ 

And Nancy leaned up against him 
simply because she couldn’t stand. 


“Q ’Lias,” said she. “You 'n’ the, 


orgin ’n’ thet good home ! 
But Naomi remarked, “ It'll be a mussy 
ef he don’t trade off Nancy.” 
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A MEMORIAL DAY POEM. 


By Theron Brown. 


When their last friend 
And mourner falls? What hands their bed 
In love shall tend 
When grief is past and time’s long yesterday 
Has hid their names away ? 


H™. fares the memory of the dead 


Will Honor, counting less and less 
Her legions brave, 
At last none living find to dress 
A hero’s grave? 
Will*Freedom slight her slain when their retreat 
Is trod by stramgeis’ feet ? 


QO, not for them whose country’s life 
By theirs was won 
Oblivion waits. Their fields of strife 
In the sweet sun 
Make annual harvest, as the seasons come, 
Out of their martyrdom ; 


And, writ on living monuments 
Through breadth and length 
Of a saved land, their old defence 
Is still the strength 
Of patriots and the theme of hymns that rise 
O’er their red sacrifice. 


Nor call the chieftains of their host 
The great alone ; 
But more their sum of greatness boast 
Who served unknown 
And left our age their triumph with the trust 
Of their untitled dust. 


The islets of the tropic seas 
Are finished lives, 
Millions of wingless ocean-bees 
Dead in their hives. 
The mangrove clusters and the cocoa blooms 
Above unnumbered tombs. 
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Each polyp lies in white repose 
Without its fame ; 
The watery world its nation knows, 
But not its name ; 
And endless summer crowns the race whose graves 
Are pillars in the waves. 


So strong those little builders wrought 
Their task of time, 
Their forms endure, creation’s thought 
In stone sublime ; 
The homes they toiled for to green dwellings grew 
For tribes they never knew. 


And on our history’s myriad slain 
Even so to-day 
We rest, and in the common gain 
Their loss repay. 
Their fates are footholds of all future men 
Between the Now and Then. 


Within our empire’s walls are set 
Their honored bones ; 
Our house of peace cannot forget 
Its corner-stones ; 
Their blended worth outlasts all single crowns 
Or glare of lone renowns. 


Remembered! If the thanks of years 
Be truer meed 
Than tribute of immediate tears, 
The brave shall need 
No kindred’s sorrow-sign their fame to tell, 
Who died so nobly well. 


Remembered! Centuries of sleep 
Were but a night 

To the long love and pride that keep 
Their deeds in sight ; 

And Liberty’s last vital beam will shed 

Its glory o’er her dead. 
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IN THE MIDDLE TOWN OF WHITEFIELD. 


By Helen Marshall North. 


I. ‘THe CHURCH. 


HERE have been periods in the his- 
1 tory of the “middle town” of 
Whitefield when it would have 
been impossible to use the definite article 
concerning the pleasant little white-spired 
church on the green which crowns the 
Meeting-house Hill, for there were once 
many Baptists here and a good church 
to shelter them ; and there were Method- 
ists many, and for them, likewise, a goodly 
church. But the Baptist church long ago 
went bodily over the hill to the next 
town, —at least its outward sign and build- 
ing so disappeared; and something in 
history or theology caused the closing of 
the Methodist doors ; so that to-day the 
little Congregational church stands at the 
brow of the hill with its slender spire 
pointing in the direction of its best hope, 
and nearly all the townspeople, forgetting 
minor differences of creed, unite in one 
service under one pastor. In _ recent 
years the old Methodist church, denuded 
of its spire and otherwise secularized by 
the addition of a small stage and a drop 
curtain, has come down near to its Con- 
gregational sister and been diverted to 
purely worldly uses. 

The church, the only church in the 
middle town of Whitefield, stands, then, 
alone, with the hall to its north, facing 
the common, and with the ancient horse- 
sheds and the old burial ground on the 
east. Its most ardent admirer could not 
classify its architecture as other than 
plain, yet every one loves the old build- 
ing and finds it full of interest. It is 
white, of course, with a nice gabled front 
and a spire set somewhat too suddenly 
upon the belfry. Tradition says that the 
builder inadvertently omitted one section 
of the elevation and hence the meagre- 
ness of the height. But if this be true, 
the builders of other churches in the 
town committed a similar error. Look- 
ing at the church from the west, the spire 
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seems to fit snugly into the mountain 
foliage just beyond, while from the south 
it is so amply backed by sky and fine 
cloud that one’s fancy is easily carried 
upward to the thought of the better life. 

Below the sharp gable one large green- 
blinded window is flanked on either side 
by a generous door; while steps broad 
and old, of heavy stone, easiest of ascent 
near the middle, rise very steep at the 
sides. ‘The old resident never makes the 
mistake of coming up these steps at the 
side. 

Perhaps the little church is more inter- 
esting or at least more unique in its his- 
tory than in its present condition; for 
it is much like other churches on these 
hills, cosily pleasant within, well filled on 
a Sunday morning with intelligent people, 
not of the traditional but of the real New 
England type. You may listen carefully 
to their ordinary conversation for a half 
day at a time; listen to them as they 
discuss the commonest affairs of their 
daily living or discuss politics or religion 
in the public meeting, and you shall hear 
no vulgar, illiterate speech, no careless 
elision of vowels, and only an occasional 
nasal tone,’ by no’means a peculiarity of 
any section of the country. They speak 
as did their fathers and grandfathers be- 
fore them, this people of Whitefield, with 
ease and correctness, and if you would 
hear the dialect which the popular story- 
writer puts into the mouths of his charac- 
teristic New Englanders, seek it not 
here. ‘These people read, and, what is 
better for the country, they find time to 
think over and talk about what they read. 
It is quite possible that some of them 
may have a more intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the important affairs of the day 
than the flippant visitor who makes game 
of their costume because it does not in- 
clude the latest fancy of fashion. 

When Sunday morning comes the old 
church door is open at nine, and all over 
and through these hills and valleys there 
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rings out the peal of its pleasant bell, a 
warning and an invitation. In every 
farmhouse on the hillside there is some 
one to glance at the family clock and see 
that it is telling the hours correctly, and 
if not, to set it right with the church bell ; 
for the nine o’clock Sunday morning bell 
is always supposed to be exactly with the 
sun. ‘The youthful janitor is a handsome 
fellow, destined to be a man of influence 
some day if he fulfils the promise of his 
youth. He easily grasps the bell rope, 
which makes no secret of its connection, 
but is conveniently coiled and attached 
to a hook in the vestibule of the church. 

Now sitting on the old stone steps out- 
side, on a bright, pleasant summer morn- 
ing, in the light of the hospitable sun, 
by virtue of his position one almost hears 
the gentle hum of preparation going on 
in all the pleasant homes on the hillsides 
to the north, south, east and west. 
Mothers and daughters are hastening 
through the homely morning household 
tasks and dressing with suitable respect 
for the day, the house and the worship- 
pers. Fathers and sons are no less busily 
providing for the wants of the lowlier 
animals dependent on their care, and 
making themselves trim and presentable 
for the Sabbath-day gathering. Across 
the common one womanly form and 
another comes in home attire, bring- 
ing the choicest flowers of the gar- 
den to beautify the place of the sanc- 
tuary, until the desk and tables are bright 
and fragrant with sweet peas and gerani- 
ums, lilies and asters, ferns and pansies, 
of which flowers there is excellent store 
in the middle town of Whitefield gardens. 
At ten the church doors are again thrown 
wide open. No Sunday newspapers be- 
guile urwilling worshippers to stay at 
home. Over the hill from the west 
comes the first team, its two seats filled 
with a fresh, healthy family group. You 
may wonder to see the babies, but they 
soon cease to be a surprise, for they are 
coming hither of all ages and sizes. 
The mothers sit conveniently near the 
door, and no one minds — certainly no one 
unless he be a stranger —a gentle coo or 
a tiny shriek of pleasure or even a posi- 
tive cry from the lips of one of these 
little ones. The minister welcomes them ; 
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every one welcomes them; and after 
service there is always an alabaster box 
of praise and incense to be broken at 
the shrine of each of these tender wor- 
shippers ; always some one to assure the 
mother of a restless child that no one 
was disturbed by the little cries; always 
some one to see the baby for the first 
time and dilate on its beauty and win- 
someness and trace family resemblances 
in the tiny face. 

With a brisk clatter over the stony 
roadway and a special flourish, the stout, 
well-kept farm horse brings up before the 
broad stone platform at the farther end 
of the steps. He needs no intimation 
that this is the place where the family are 
to alight. ‘They have been coming here 
every Sabbath for ten, fifteen, twenty 
years, and he could come as well alone. 
‘The farmer hands out his family, and the 
horse steps briskly around to his well- 
known stall in the shed, where he expects 
a comfortable morning’s rest in the near’ 
society of his kinsfolk and acquaintance 
from all the hills around. The family, 
the feminine portion of it, with a few 
preparatory adjustments of toilet, take 
their places in the church, which has a 
hushed, pleasantly expectant atmosphere. 
The fathers and sons, more secular- 
minded, placard themselves against the 
church on the outside steps, and gaze 
and gossip as the teams come up, one by 
one, and deposit their burdens. 

One of the advantages of attending 
church at the middle town of Whitefield, 
to a resident of course, is that here one 
meets all his family connections and 
enjoys a sort of general thanksgiving. 
Here come a quite elderly couple, the 
red of the wintergreen berry in their old 
cheeks, their shoulders bowed with years 
of toil, may be, but their eyes as bright 
and their minds as strong to absorb the 
doctrine measured out by the minister, 
as in the days of their youth. Aside 
from their sincere delight in the spiritual 
uplifting which they always expect in 
this church where they have come as 
children, young man and maid, middle- 
aged, and now as elderly couple, there is 
an eager pleasure in the heart of the old 
mother as she slips into her comforta- 
ble, old-fashioned pocket a red-cheeked 
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apple for Rosa’s boy, or a clipping of 
poetry which she has enjoyed and longs 
to share with her comely, matronly 
daughter; while Rosa, in her turn, 
dresses the children with becoming 
pride to do honor to the grandfather 
and grandmother to whom they are dear. 
And Rosa becomes a child again when 
brother Tom and sister Lucy, each the 
head of a goodly family, exchange greet- 
ings and promises of future visits, in the 
church porch. Shy Bessie, Rosa’s oldest 
daughter, with blushing cheeks, is con- 
scious of the presence of young John 
from a farm over south, and in the true 
fashion of innocent girlhood notes all his 
movements from the corner of her eye, 
in a way that would astonish an oculist. 

The excellent quartet choir of young 
farmers came over the hills to a rehearsal 
last night, and despite a day of toil in 
the fields, conscientiously practised the 
anthems and hymns until a late hour. 
The quartet stands near the minister’s 
desk, facing the gallery where the older 
inhabitants remember that the long choir, 
composed of almost all the young people 
in town, used to stand to be led by 
an enthusiastic but venerable gentleman, 
whose violin had a peculiarly Sabbatical 
twang as he drew out from its strings the 
solemn notes of “China” or “ Mear,” or 
the more frivolous strains of “ Lischer”’ 
or “ Lenox.” 

Those were the days when the congre- 
gation turned about in their seats to face 
the choir during the singing, leaving the 
minister to his own devices. Each singer 
then was supplied with two books, one a 
long book of tunes in which was meagrely 
printed a single verse to each tune, of 
which there were two or three on a page, 
and several rollicking anthems near the 
end; the other a small, fat hymn-book a 
“ Watts and Select,” of course giving the 
words only. The eyes of the youngest 
members of the congregation gazed with 
enchanted delight and admiration at the 
ease with which these favored individuals 
guided their voices and rolled their 
eves from hymn to tune book, from the 
long thin book to the short thick one, 
and never made a mistake in words or 
notes. The highest happiness of one lit- 
tle girl was found in imitating these mar- 


vellously graceful spectacular movements 
in the retirement of the playhouse. 

But the quartet choir of to-day in 
Whitefield church devotes itself to good, 
substantial work in hymns and anthems 
which are designed, not for the particular 
display of its vocal accomplishments, but 
really and sincerely for the glory of God 
and as a direct aid to worship. 

The atmosphere of the little church is 
quiet and reverent. With the exception 
of the baby’s coo and an occasional 
stamp from a restive steed in the sheds 
near by, no sound is heard except the 
voice of the minister. ‘There is no pass- 
ing down the hill, for the town, with few 
exceptions, is in church. No shriek of 
cars or rattle over hard pavements dis- 
turbs the worshippers, and the people 
listen with the intentness which marked 
their fathers and grandfathers before 
them, worshipping under the same 
roof. ‘They believe in giving “ diligent 
heed,’’ and the rows of children, at least, 
find more in the sermon that comes 
within their comprehension than did the 
children who once occupied these same 
seats. 

Sunday school follows the morning ser- 
vice, and fathers and mothers, as well as 
children and young people, study the Bible 
together. ‘This custom may be somewhat 
a matter of necessity, since if the children 
from the distant farms remain, the fathers 
and mothers find it convenient to do the 
same ; but that the adults appreciate and 
thoroughly enjoy this opportunity for the 
study of God’s word there is no doubt, 
and when one hears, in the cities, that 
Christianity is declining in the hill towns 
of New England, let him make a journey 
to Whitefield and towns of its sort, and 
judge for himself of the truth of the 
statement. Having fewer administrative 
interests to consider in connection with 
the church than his city brother, the New 
England farmer has far larger space for 
the spiritual, and sees ho incongruity in a 
week-day discussion of theological or re- 
ligious subjects. And in the matter of 
Bible study it may be found that the man 
of the farm has a more thorough and 
ready knowledge of Bible history and a 
better acquaintance with proof texts than 
some of his critics, 
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In the old days an “ intermission ” 
followed the morning service, and this 
was cosily spent by the mothers in walk- 
ing about in the burying-ground among 
the graves, visiting the while, in decorous 
fashion, with sisters, cousins and friends, 
and daintily nibbling the frugal lunch of 
crackers and scalloped seed-cakes. Or 
the mother and little girl walked over to 
the doctor’s house under the maples and 


into the clean, wide room, where a healthy 
stream of water from an abundant spring 
on the mountain side was pouring out its 
wealth with a merry sound suggestive of 
great good cheer, and always connected 
in the mind of the little girl -with Sunday 
and seed-cookies and gentle gossip and 
the reading of gravestones. And _ in 
those days the second service with its 
unflinching sermon, to which the elders 
may have listened with unction, was a 
period of happy oblivion to her, for she 


slept cosily through it all with her head 
resting on her mother’s lap, and the 
green-gloved hand, not so much bigger 
than the little girl’s, folded protectingly 
about her; while the mischievous brother 
looked with envy on the happy season of 
rest granted to her tender years. ‘The 
waking was blissful, because one had 
such a fine appetite for the dinner com- 
ing at the end of the pleasant drive 


down Meeting-house Hill, over the 
bridge, and so to the familiar roof-tree. 

But to-day we go quietly home after 
the morning service, and attend a prayer- 
meeting in the late afternoon, and by five 
o'clock in the afternoon the little white 
church is closed for a six-days’ rest. It 
sits quietly in the common in the midst 
of the gentle stir of life that goes on 
around it, but its very presence is a sweet 
benediction and memory to all who pass 
that way. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THOMAS BALL. 


By Wiliam Ordway Partridge. 


HE sculptor who has 
added one more to the 
half dozen really great 
equestrian statues which 
the world possesses has 
done something worth 
while, and his name will 

surely be remembered. He has lived to 

some purpose. 

In this short review of the work of 
Thomas Ball I ask the reader to consider 
the life as well as the works of this emi- 
nent sculptor and what such a life means 
to the world and to the man who lives it. 
This age, in its search for truth, feels a 
just interest in the life of a man who pro- 
duces true things. It goes behind the 
art creation to the artist who creates it, 
and it is but right that the world should 
do so, for in understanding the purpose 
and import of a man’s life we arrive at a 
more sympathetic appreciation and un- 
derstanding of his work. 

It will be necessary to glance briefly 
at the famous equestrian statues of the 
world, to show our reasons for claiming 
that we have produced at least one sculp- 
tor in America who, in executing the 
Washington equestrian statue in the Bos- 
ton Public Garden, has placed American 
art on a parallel here: with the art of the 
Old World. 

First of all in importance is undoubt- 
edly the Colleoni statue by Verrochio, in 
the Piazza of San Giovanni and San Paul 
in Venice. This is universally conceded 
to be the finest work in its entirety ex- 
tant ; Ruskin has declared it to be the 
finest equestrian statue in the world. 
But in perfect justice to the present, we 
must say that the horse and rider, con- 
sidered independently of the pedestal 
and picturesque surroundings, would not 
be admitted to any well-ordered exhibi- 
tion of sculpture in the world to-day. 
The reader may say, so much the worse 
for the well-ordered sculpture of the 
present. But not so. This age of mag- 
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nificent scientific achievement demands 
of the sculptor as well as of the artist in 
other lines of work a due regard for 
truth ; and the Colleoni horse, while dec- 
orative in outline and monumental in 
mass, cannot be said to be true to nature. 
The action is impossible, the horse’s 
weight resting upon two legs on the same 
side of the body, and not upon the diag- 
onal legs, as the horse actually does in 
nature when walking, as this horse is 
evidently doing. ‘To make this action 
correct, the horse ought to be pacing. 
You will notice that in Fremiet’s statue of 
Jeanne d’Arc, which is perhaps the second 
of importance in the world, while the action 
is much the same as in Colleoni’s statue, 
the statue is true to nature in this respect, 
while the Colleoni is not. The reader 
then must appreciate that the artist of to- 
day and of thirty years ago, when Mr. 
Ball set up his statue, has certain prob- 
lems to solve which Verrochio either dis- 
regarded or was ignorant of. ‘The action 
of the Ball statue is correct; and after 
all criticism has been made upon it, it 
stands there for all time as a complete 
embodiment of the idea, nobly conceived 
and firmly executed. ‘The horse is not 
executed with the technical cleverness 
which the great French sculptor Fremiet 
brings to his work ; but it may be doubted 
if the latter could produce a work as 
monumental. Is it not better to sacri- 
fice the almost fatal cleverness of perfect 
technical execution rather than the es- 
sential, all-important quality which makes 
a work monumental ? 

In our review of the great equestrian 
statues, we must of course mention the 
statue of Marcus Aurelius, on the Capi- 
toline hill at Rome, which, while correct 
in action, may be criticised in point of 
artistic rendering and fidelity to detail 
in nature. Returning to the Verrochio 
statue for a moment, it would seem as if 
Verrochio must have been familiar with 
the statue of Marcus Aurelius, because 
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WASHINGTON, IN THE 


the decorative outline and arrangement 
of the masses are much the same. The 
well-known statue of Frederick the Great 
in Berlin is a dignified and monumental 
work, and certainly deserves a place in 
even this restricted category of famous 
equestrian statues. Boehm’s statue of 
the Duke of Wellington in London is 
criticised by the English sculptors because 
Boehm, in wishing to be literally true to 
history and nature, reproduced the great 
Duke’s own thoroughbred, which belittles 
in its delicacy of outline and finesse of 
modelling the figure of the Duke, and 
seems thin and insufficient. We may 
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justly mention the statue of Washington 
in Union Square in New York by our 
own Brown. This is essentially monu- 
mental and decorative. 

Ball has certainly fulfilled the eminent 
French sculptor Chapu’s definition of a 
monumental work when he said, “‘ It must 
be a piece of architecture constructed on 
scientific as -well as esthetic lines and 
treated as architecture rather than as 
familiar portrait sculpture.” 

‘There are men who can do very clever 
busts, but who cannot produce an ideal 
head or a full-length figure; they fail 
utterly when put to the test. - Then again, 
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there are sculptors who go so far as to 
make a successful statue, medizval or 
modern, and place it upon a pedestal ; 
but most of these have shown themselves 
incapable of placing a man upon a horse 
and giving organic artistic life to the 
whole production. ‘Therefore, although 
I shall make some mention of other in- 
teresting work, and some of more or less 
artistic merit, coming from the hand of 
Thomas Bali, I shall dwell especially upon 
the fact that he produced, while still a 
young man, his noble and great equestrian 
statue of Washington, and that he modelled 
this statue with almost no study abroad 
and while inspired by American ideas. 

Mr. Ball has lived to write an auto- 
biography at the age of three score years 
and ten given to conscientious, industrious 
work. It recalls the times of ‘litian and 
Michael Angelo, when men lived into the 
eighties and nineties, producing fine work 
until the very end of life and growing in 
strength and beauty till its close. 

Thomas Ball drew his inspiration, like 
most of the men of his day, from the 
antique ; but he had the artistic taste and 
discernment to fill himself with the spirit 
of Greek art without falling into a servile 
imitation of its forms, which so many of 
his contemporaries did. » His works show 
a strong classical bent. Indeed, it may 
be said that one of his shortcomings lies 
in this very fine quality. While there is 
more of modern feeling in Mr. Ball’s 
work than in that of almost any of his 
contemporaries, there is not enough of it 
to enable us to class him with men like 
St.. Gaudens, French and Warner, who 
are, for better or for worse, essentially of 
the present. Some one has accounted 
for this fact by the accident of his having 
lived for so many years in a foreign land 
under foreign influences and in a city like 
Florence, which, while it is the most 
delightful place in the world; belongs so 
largely to the dead past, with whatever 
mighty inspirations, and to the dilettante 
atmosphere of cities where many tourists 
and amateurs make their winter homes. 

It is a great thing to walk about those 
narrow streets of Florence ; to stop before 
the narrow, rough-built house in a street 
still medizval and read upon the door, 
‘‘Here was born Dante, the divine poet ;”’ 


to pass on into another street and stop 
before the house where lived the might- 
jest man in modern art, Michael Angelo. 
Indeed, one cannot pass through the 
streets of Florence without treading out 
history at every step. But when we 
consider what made those men great in 
their time and generation, we shall find 
that it was not in contemplating for any 
length of time the works of the men who 
had preceded them or in passing away 
their lives in other countries. They were 
men devoted heart and soul to the time 
in which they lived. ‘They were martyred 
for those times in the best sense, — driven 
into exile and put into prison because 
they insisted upon being heard and in 
taking an active part in the problems 
which related to the government and to 
their fellow men. 

But we are not to discuss this phil- 
osophical question in this brief essay. 
One thing is sure, that Mr. Ball produced 
his greatest work of art after he had 
given less than two years to serious study 
abroad and at a time, it is right to say, 
when he was largely, if not wholly, self- 
taught. A great philosopher has well 
said that schools are made for those who 
need schooling. ‘lo learn the truth in 
the word helps save an artist and a man 
from the pedantry which paralyzes. The 
wisest men learn from the world about 
them. One of the greatest sculptors of 
Greece was almost entirely self-taught ; 
and who indeed shall guide one so wisely 
and so well as the genius within him? 

Mr. Ball gives a most interesting ac- 
count in his autobiography of his early 
life and struggles in and about Boston. 
There is something heroic in the way in 
which our early artists grappled with the 
unhappy or, let us say, undeveloped 
taste of our people, and attempted to 
bring something beautiful out of the bare, 
dry, sapless New England existence. It 
is well for us who come after to review 
occasionally this past, and give proper 
regard and due reverence to the pioneers 
who have made the way possible, if not 
easy, for the present and the future. 
They were men ; and I may mention with 
that of ‘Thomas Ball the names of 
Powers, Greenough, Crawford (the father 
of our Marion Crawford), Palmer, John 
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Rogers, Randolph Rogers, and many 
others, —men of heroic mould, men whose 
tools many of the young upstarts of to-day, 
fresh from the claque and clamor of the 
Parisian schools, carry as Sancho Panza 
might wield the sword of Bayard. 


DAVID, 


One thing which all men of true cul- 
ture must admire in Thomas Ball is his 
largeness of spirit, his courage and his 
reaching out constantly for the greater 
things, no matter how far they lie beyond 
him. It takes a great man to see forever 
the illimitable kingdoms before him, which 
are his own if his character warrant the 
exchange. 

In glancing at the life of Thomas Ball, 


the first thing which impresses us, and 
the last, is his sterling honesty. It isa 
pure, consistent, brave life from begin- 
ning to end. At first we meet him, a 
delicate, sensitive child, born in Charles- 
town on the third of June, 1819. He 
had the good fortune to be 
born of gentle folk, which the 
Greek was not far wrong in 
holding to be the chief good. 
I use gentle in its essential 
meaning. His memories of 
his father are those of a gen- 
erous, honest and temperate 
man, never unkind. ‘There is 
something touching about his 
having stopped one day on 
the Cambridge bridge with the 
little Lfom, saying to the boy 
in a. sad, half-dreamy way: 
“My boy, do you think you 
could ever learn to paint those 
waves ?’’ — which were tinged 
then with the golden splendor 
of the setting sun. The boy 
of six never forgot that say- 
ing of his father. It helped 
to make an artistof him. Had 
that father come into our New 
England life one generation 
later, he would no doubt have 
been as great an artist as the 
son. There is something inex- 
pressibly sad about these men 
who, like Masaccio, painted 
and worked that those who 
came after might from their 
humble efforts produce some 
worthy and enduring art for 
America and the world. 


“ He came to Florence long ago, 
And painted here these walls that 
shone 
For Raphael and for Angelo 
With secrets deeper than his 
own ; 
Then shrank into the dark again, 
And died, we know not how or when. 


“* And is this,’ mused I, ‘ all ye earned, 
High vaulted brain and cunning hand, — 
That ye to greater men could teach 
The skill yourselves could never reach? 


“¢ Thoughts that great hearts once broke for we 
Breathe cheaply in the common air.’ ”’ 
In any case, the older Ball did what 
he could to encourge a love of art in 
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his sensitive child. It was rather odd 
that he should have taken the boy to the 
State House to see Chantrey’s statue of 
Washington. Little did the boy dream 
that he should some day produce a 
statue far superior to it. ‘Though the 
young Ball had a certain gift for color, 
which gift or instinct was no doubt 
brought out by seeing his father execute 
the simple decorative work he was called 
upon to do for his daily bread, he had 
the nature essentially of a sculptor. If 
one studies the history of sculpture, one 
finds as a rule that the men who have 
pursued it successfully — by which I mean 
have’ produced great work— have been 
men simple in their tastes, of a re- 
ligious nature, thoroughly honest and 
without wasting passions and de- 
sires which the color gift often 
inspires. ‘Thomas Ball was all 
this and something more, — 
much more than one can tell in 
a brief sketch like the present. 
In his autobiography he lays his 
heart bare to us with childlike 
naiveté. He says: “All that I 
have written would seem to in- 
dicate a life frittered away with- 
out any serious thought, — which 
emboldens me to confess that 
my inner. life has been earnest, 
conscientious and prayerful. Im- 
bued with a strong faith in ‘a Di- 
vinity that shapes our ends,’ my 
prayers have been constant, but 
simple. I have never prayed for 
wealth, I have never prayed for 
fame ; but fervently have I prayed 
to be guided in all my ways, to 
be kept from temptation, to be 
delivered from evil, to be blessed 
with strength, courage and pa- 
tience to labor and wait.’’ There 
are few men to-day who would 
have the frankness and courage 
to reveal so much of their inner 
life, if they had such an inner 
life to reveal. It sounds almost 
like the words of Michael An- 
gelo, as Longfellow gives them : — 


“Who knows? Who knows? 
There are great truths that pitch their shining 
tents 
Outside our walls; and though but dimly seen 


In the gray dawn, they will be manifest 
When the light widens into perfect day. 


“In happy hours, when the imagination 
Waits like a wind at midnight, and the soul 
Trembles at all its leaves, it is a joy 
To be uplifted on its wings, and listen 
To the prophetic voices in the air 
That call us onward.” 


1 spoke of Mr. Ball’s capacity for 
doing good work in color. He himself 
states that the three primary colors, red, 
blue and yellow, are among his earliest 
recollections,— the first, in the tall plume 
belonging to the uniform of the Charles- 
town Light Infantry, of which his father 
was a member; the second, in the cel- 
lar door of the gunhouse on the training 
field, near the spot where he was born, 
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and down which he used to slide with 
the neighboring boys; and the third the 
color of the frock which he wore about 
that time. In one sense trivial, this is 
still interesting as pointing out the boy’s 
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artistic nature and his power of selec- 
tion. 

To these pleasant, childish hours and 
associations must be added the tragic 
days of grief, hunger and poverty which 
followed fast upon them. Yet in his 
happy, calm sanity, Mr. Ball looks back 
upon this season of distress and anguish 
and the time when hunger stared the 
household in the face and death visited 
it, as a time in which the benignity of 
God stood behind the shadow. He 
believes that he escaped the temptations 
and perils which surround boyhood 
because of these privations and the fer- 
vid prayers of his mother. 

Up to the age of fifteen or sixteen he 
does not remember showing any especial 
artistic gift; yet in the same breath he 
tells us that he was musical,—and he 
developed not a little mechanical ingenu- 
ity. He made all his own playthings, 
and in the boats which he carved we 
may trace the beginnings of his Wash- 
ington statue. He recalls going down 
to the wharves and studying the graceful 
lines and proportions of the ships, then 
hurrying home to work some small model 
while the impression was fresh on _ his 
memory. He would make these journeys, 
often going three times a day, until he had 
formed a clear conception of an entire 
ship and reproduced it in miniature, with 
its spars, ropes and masts. This was a 
most happy order of study for the young 
artist, although he little appreciated it as 
such at that time. He could hardly 
have worked in a better school of art or 
life. Indeed, most of us make a great 


mistake in forever looking for precedent 


by which to guide our future. Shall we 
never learn that every life is as essen- 
tially different from another as one face 
is from another? —that no one has a 
right to say to this child, Make your life 
like that of Washington, Cesar or Lin- 
coln?—that no one has the right to at- 
tempt to force a new life into old moulds? 
—and that in such an attempt we hurt 
both the old and the new? If we con- 
tinue our education on this basis, trying 
to make the new children like the old 
ones, we shall produce —thinking now 
of the field of art—a host of drawing 
masters and modellers, but no artists and 


sculptors. It behooves us in our schools 
and lives to study every child that is 
placed before us with as much care as we 
study a rare flower found on the far 
mountain side or in the deepest glen. 
There is something in that child which 
has never been done before in the world 
and will never be done again —some- 
thing which, as a great sculptor once said 
to me, is sacred, and which no school or 
faculty should dare tamper with or tie 
down. 

It is interesting to hear what Ball says 
of his intellectual and psychological life. 
It seems that in his childhood he was 
assailed by horrible dreams ; and we re- 


‘mark his strength of character even at 


this early age by the way in which he 
wrestled with these nightmares and finally 
dominated all the chimeras, so that when 
his evil genius appeared to him in slum- 
ber, he would say to himself, “It is only 
a dream,’ — and whether ghost or devil, 
it would at once vanish or the child 
would awake. ‘This hardiness of intellect 
and sturdiness of will is remarkable in one 
so young. ‘This firmness of purpose he 
carried with him through life. There is 
no faltering or trembling with clay or 
pencil. Study the Washington statue, 
and you will see that it is rendered with 
a vigor which is characteristic of a man 
of decision. 

Of his school days he speaks with little 
pleasure. He had the usual New Eng- 
land master, wearing his spectacles and 
cowhide, and believing that he needed 
them both to be able to teach properly. 
Schools have imprisoned and broken the 
heart of many a genius. Of his school- 
mates he remembers particularly Daven- 
port, one of the greatest tragedians 
America has produced, and whose decla- 
mations as a school-boy had a remarkable 
effect on young Ball. 

His school days came practically toa 
close at the death of his father, when the 
boy was but twelve years old. There is 
one incident which occurred at this time 
so touchingly beautiful that we must 
mention it here. His mother, very fond 
of flowers, had made a small collection 
during the late summer, which were all 
destroyed by an untimely frost, with the 
exception of one hardy chrysanthemum. 
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At the same time with the loss of the 
flowers, the mother found herself with 
little or no food in the house to sustain 
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her little ones, and nothing which she 
could spare to be sold with which to ob- 
tain bread, — whey the boy suddenly re- 
membered a flower-shop on Washington 


Street, where he believed he might sell 
the one beautiful chrysanthemum which 
had survived the frost. He begged his 
mother to let him take it 
to the shop and offer it for 
sale. ‘he mother put the 
flower into his hands, kissed 
him, and bade him go. 
He sold it for ten cents 
and bought with the money 
a large loaf of bread. 

He now found a place 
in a grocery shop, where 
he received but one dollar 
a week for his_ services. 
‘There was a bar in one 
corner of the grocery, and 
the boy saw many inci- 
dents enacted there which 
shocked his sensitive na- 
ture. ‘This grocery was 
much the same as the 
country grocery store is 
to-day. Men dropped in 
in the evening to discuss 
religion, politics and what 
not, and young Ball got a 
motley, if not a valuable, 
idea of human life from 
these varied discussions. 

Music has been a con- 
solation and a svlace to 
many an artist. We sel- 
dom think of Doré without 
his violin. Music has been 
so wrought into the life of 
Thomas Ball that we can 
hardly think of him with- 
out the musical instru- 
ments which he fashioned 
with his own hands, and 
the music which he pro- 
duced to assist him to gain 
the means to study the 
profession of sculpture to 
which he dedicated him- 
self. He could doubtless 
have been proficient in 
many arts. After his long 
life, Michael Angelo said 
that had he another exist- 
ence to pass on this earth, he would 
dedicate it entirely to sculpture. And 
yet we could ill spare the Sistine Chapel 
and the sublime sonnets. 
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CINCINNATUS, 


I knew of a great sculptor in Rome, 
who one day tossed his flute out of the 
window, saying, “Enough of you and 


more of sculpture!” It is a mooted 


question, which must be solved by more 
intelligent educators than we have yet 
produced, as to how much a man loses 
in one art by having some idea of the 
sister arts. One great artist has put him- 
self on record as having said that “an 
artist should know a little of every- 
thing ;’’ and Thomas Ball himself writes 
that he is not sure but that he would 
have produced better sculpture if he had 
been a better musician. 

It was a kind fate which led the boy 
one day down Court Street to the door 
post of the old New England Museum, 
on which post was displayed on that par- 
ticular day a sign indicating that a boy 
was wanted upstairs. Our futures turn 
upon very small pivots; and the career 
of Thomas Ball hung largely on that bit 
of paper displayed in front of the old 
museum. He applied, was accepted for 


the position of boy to do all 
the chores about the place, such 
as sweeping the floors, dusting 
the pictures, keeping clean the 
glass cases, and displaying the 
treasures of the museum to the 
visitors. He soon made him- 
self so useful to the manager, by 
means of his mechanical inge- 
nuity, that he became indispen- 
sable to him. It was here that 
for the first time young Ball saw 
Dr. Holmes, who was pointed 
out to him as the celebrated sur- 
geon and funny poet. Here the 
boy met all kinds of human be- 
ings, — artists, lawyers, ministers 
and the jolly proprietor of the 
place, who persuaded him to 
keep a journal, It was a bi- 
zarre school for the young artist, 
very much the same as the 
young Shakespeare found when 
he came up to London from 
Stratford, not such a one as the 
average boy is trained in, but 
forever the greatest and best 
school, — the world, — the only 
school in which genius seems to 
have any chance to develop. 

In the old museum he made his first 
drawings ; and here occurred a romantic 
incident which we ought not to omit. 
He met for the first time Hiram Powers, 
who had played the same ré/e—a _ boy 
of all work —in a Cincinnati museum, 
and who a few years after, in the far 
distant city of Florence, first took 
Thomas Ball by the hand and welcomed 
him asa brother sculptor. It was now 
that he formed a distinct idea of becom- 
ing an artist; and telling his mother of 
the purpose, she insisted on his consult- 
ing the superintendent of the museum, 
a certain portrait painter. The painter’s 
reply was, that he would rather see him 
become a bricklayer than an artist. The 
poor man spoke from the bitterness of 
his experience. ‘There are few artists, 
alas! who wish their sons to become 
artists. It ita hard road to travel, even 
to-day ; and then it was as difficult as the 
mountain path which Pilgrim climbed, 
with the added discouragement and 
deterring advice of family and friend. 
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To the credit of this same adviser and 
portrait painter we must say, however, 
that when he found young Ball steadily 
opposed to bricklaying, he decided to 
assist him as far as he could in his desire 
to become an artist. After some experi- 
ence with the painter friend, and knock- 
ing about with the quasi-artists he met 
in and about Boston, young Ball took 
a small studio in an attic and started 
out for himself; and putting his name 
on a small tin sign at the door, he 
gave the world to understand that he 
was a portrait painter. Providence 
sent some great-hearted people to that 
small studio, some who left him twice 
the modest price he asked for his 
artistic efforts. He had as a com- 
panion in those days George Fuller, 
who was destined to work out that 
beautiful technique which is as subtle 
and poetical as that of Breton, the 
master of twilight. 

We find young Ball pursuing his 
profession of portrait painting with all 
ardor and beginning to dream of a 
possible trip to Italy — actually laying 
by every spare dollar he could earn 
with the trip in view. His good 
mother had lived only long enough to 
guide the boy over the dangerous 
quicksands of the last days of youth. 
His four sisters had been married ; 
and he felt free to start out upon the 
journey alone. 

We now approach a crisis in the 
life of the artist, second only to that 
of the auspicious day when he entered 
the old Boston museum as a boy of 
all work. An event occurred which 
led him to turn his thoughts from 
painting to the more difficult art of 
sculpture. When we ask him what 
made him change, he replies quite 
frankly that it was love ; and strangely 
enough it was a fit of despair at a re- 
fusal of an offer of marriage which 
led him, after a week of moodiness 
when his canvases were turned to the 
wall, to go to a friend’s studio, borrow 
a few pounds of clay, hurry back to his 
own workshop, and set to work to try 
to forget his anxieties under the calm 
and absorbing interests of modelling. 
He became absorbed in the work, and 


his hard luck and anguish were soon 
forgotten. A cure was effected, and he 
decided to adopt sculpture for a pro- 
fession. 

His first successful bust was that of 
Jenny Lind. MHer rendering of “ Auld 
Robin Gray,” the pathos and sweetness of 


BLACKSTONE, THE FIRST WHITE INHABITANT OF 
BOSTON, 


her expression, and the exquisite render- 
ing of the words made a deep impres- 
sion upon Ball. ‘The morning after hear- 
ing her, he collected all the photographs 
he could find, and made a small sketch, 
which was pronounced by all judges a 
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remarkable likeness. He could not pro- 
duce copies of this bust fast enough to 
supply the demand, but was soon relieved 
of that necessity by an Italian image 
vender in New York, who reproduced 
and flooded the market at prices much 
below his own. His small busts became 
so popular that his time was fully taken 
up in filling orders. 

He now essayed a bust of Daniel Web- 
ster, with whose face he had been familiar 
for a long time and for whose genius he 


ABBE. LISZT. 


had the greatest reverence. While he 
was working at the bust from whatever 
photographs he could obtain, Webster 
made that last visit to Boston on his way 
to Marshfield, and Ball stood on Tremont 
Street as he passed and studied his face 
for the last time. 

We may now consider Mr. Ball as 
firmly launched on his career as a sculp- 
tor, his painting and music taken up 


only as a diversion. Ball found he could 
model busts of life size as easily as the 
smaller ones, and this gave him greater 
freedom in work. He now began to 
earn sufficient money to consider with 
all seriousness a trip to Italy and further 
study there. He was married to a lady 
whose miniature he had painted when 
she was quite a child, and set sail for 
Europe in 1854. 

In Florence he at once made the ac- 
quaintance of Joel IT. Hart, the sculptor, 
who found him a home and 
a studio; and thus began 
his stay in Italy. Little did 
he dream that the larger part 
of his life would be passed 
there. One can hardly im- 
agine a more delightful circle 
of acquaintances than was 
to be found at’ Florence at 
thattime. ‘There was Hiram 
Powers and his interesting 
family, the Brownings, 
Landor, I believe, Hart, and 
many others now famous in 
literature and art. 

It was during this stay of 
two years in Florence that 
Ball heard or read in an 
American paper that a pro- 
ject was on foot to erect an 
equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington in Boston. He at 
once began to study the anat- 
omy of the horse, intending 
on his return to make a 
model and enter as a com- 
petitor for the statue. The 
fact is that the committee 
had decided to engage 
Thomas Crawford to make 
the statue. On the death of 
Crawford, however, in 1857, 
the matter of the statue was 
given up by its original projectors. Ball 
still believed that the matter would come 
up again, and went to work courageously 
upon a model of half life size. When 
this was finished, it was shown to a num- 
ber of artists in Boston, and the opinion 
of its merits was so favorable that resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted by the 
artists to the effect that a statue of Wash- 
ington should be erected in some suitable 
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public place in Boston, that 
the statue should be the work 
of a resident artist and should 
be executed and cast in Mas- 
sachusetts, and that the model 
for an equestrian statue of 
Washington by ‘Thomas Ball, 
carried out on a colossal scale, 
would be an enduring honor 
to the city. 

Orders now flowed in upon 
the sculptor. He was cailed 
to Philadelphia to model from 
life a bust of the great trage- 
dian, Edwin Forrest. At the 
same time he was having a 
studio built on the premises of 
Chickering and Sons, the pi- 
ano manufacturers, on Tre- 
mont Street, in which to model 
his great Washington. He 
gives a most interesting de- 
scription of “ this big barn of 
a studio,’’ — a rough wooden 
shell, sixty feet by forty feet 
and thirty feet high, built di- 


rectly over the ground, with a 0 


turn-table at the far end, such 
as is used on railroads for 
turning locomotives, and a der- 
rick strong enough to lift the man on 
and off the horse when it was necessary. 
A few barrels of plaster, a chair or two 
and some clay completed his studio 
equipment. In fact, this is about the 
equipment of any sculptor’s studio: 
throw in a modelling stand or two, a few 
casts from the antique and life, and you 
may form a fair idea of the average sculp- 
tor’s studio and its simple furniture. 
The art has changed very little in four 
thousand years; there are intaglios cut 
into the sides of tombs in ancient Egypt, 
showing a sculptor at work, and as far as 
we can judge from the attitude of. the 
model, the tool in the sculptor’s hand, 
and the material before him, the art was 
pretty much the same as it is now. 

Is was in this studio that Ball received 
as a pupil the boy Martin Milmore, the 
future sculptor of the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment on Boston Common, to whose 
memory Daniel French has lately exe- 
cuted his beautiful bas-relief, ‘ Death 
and the Sculptor.” 


A. 


Mr. Ball entered upon his work with 
rare courage. His experience in sculp- 
ture was not large. I do not know that 
he had ever seen an equestrian statue in 
process of execution. But he had the 
good sense and foresight to model this 
statue in plaster instead of clay, thereby 
saving himself untold miseries and mis- 
haps. It would have been almost im- 
possible to heat this great ark of a 
studio, and the result would have been 
that on the first cold night of winter his 
clay statue would have frozen, cracked 
and fallen to the ground. No one who 
has not worked upon an equestrian statue 
can understand the difficulties and dan- 
gers of the work. You are working with 
a mass that is at best but slenderly sup- 
ported, of great weight, perhaps five or 
six tons, and which, in spite of your best 
efforts, is likely, from a jar or the break- 
ing away of some internal part of the 
construction, to fall with littl or no 
warning to the ground and perhaps crush 
or kill the sculptor and his assistants. 
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To the public, who know little of the 
construction of equestrian statues, it will 
be interesting to hear Ball’s own descrip- 
tion of the way in which he constructed 
the framework destined to support the 
huge weight of plaster from which the 
horse and man were to be modelled. 
“Screwed firmly to my platform was 
an iron post,’”’ he writes, “‘ about ten feet 
high, and four or five inches square. A 
horizontal timber about the length of the 


LOVE'S MEMORIEFS. 


body of the horse rested on the top of 
the iron post which entered and passed 
through the middle of it, the two forming 
a ‘I’, the timber intended to lie along just 
under the lowest part of the back and 
together with the iron post support the 
entire weight. I then formed of plaster 
a series of rough slabs, ten inches wide, 
three inches thick, and in the form of a 
half circle of the diameter of the body of 
the horse. As soon as they were hard 
I simply hung them up to the timber, 


a dozen on each side, their lower ends 
coming together under the belly, support- 
ing each other until I could join them 
with plaster. ‘Thus I had a hollow cyl- 
inder, the ends of which I closed in the 
same manner, forming a foundation upon 
which to build the ‘barrel’ of my horse. 
I next drew on the floor the outlines of 
the legs in their right proportions and 
positions, bending a strong iron to lay in 
the middle of each leg. I raised them 
about an inch from the floor with a 
bit of plaster under each end, then 
filled in the outlines with plaster, 
covering the irons over and under. 
These irons should be long enough 
to project six or eight inches under 
the hoof and over the top to enter 
the plinth below and the ‘barrel’ 
of the horse above. In this way I 
had the legs solidly roughed out 
with an iron exactly in the middle 
of each, and ready to be placed 


small model told me where to place 
the hoofs. After this, the building 
up of the neck and head of the 
horse was a simple matter.” 

The sculptor goes on to say that 
the whole colossal group, and at 
least one third more plaster wasted, 
passed through a two-quart bowl, 
and he asks the reader to form an 
idea of how that bowl and spoon 
had to work. He kept his barrel 
of plaster at one end of the long 
room and the statue fifty feet away 
at the other. Every bowlful was 
mixed with one eye on the statue ; 
and while the plaster was setting 
in the bowl, he had just a moment 
to study where that bowlful could 
be put on with best effect. The 
day after, he would go to work with rasps 
and scrapers and work down and carve 
the plaster he had thus applied to the 
mass. 

At the end of his long studio was a 
great folding door which he could open, 
and go far into the grounds and view his 
group at sufficient distance to judge prop- 
erly of the effect of his work. 

The figure of the man he modelled in 
the same way of plaster, twisting hay 
about, building his soft plaster about this 


under the horse. Of course my. 
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hay, thereby keeping the mass 
down in weight, and making 
the arms, torso and head hol- 
low. By means of his der- 
rick he could lift the head or 
torso off at will, and bring it 
down to study it at closer 
range. When the statue was 
about completed, an acci- 
dent happened, which nearly 
brought it to the ground. It 
seems that the well-known 
firm of Cheney Brothers had 
built on the ground adjoining 
the studio a temporary struc- 
ture for proving the strength 
of the rifle barrels they were 
manufacturing. ‘They would 
lay out a battery of these bar- 
rels, two or three hundred at 
a time, loaded to the muzzle, 
and fire them off at the same 
instant, making a terrific ex- 
plosion. At the first trial of 
this battery, the great studio 
was shaken as if by an earthquake, and 
every leg of the horse resting on the 
ground was cracked to the middle. 

For three years he worked away alone 
at his statue ; and when it was finished he 
threw open the doors and invited the 
public to come in and see his work. 
Many people in Boston had never seen 
an equestrian statue, and not more than 
fifty at the most had ever been in a studio 
where such a statue was being modelled. 
The children of the public schools vis- 
ited the studio; and every one seemed 
delighted with the work. 

‘There are few people to-day who ap- 
preciate the size of the statue. The ex- 
treme length of the group is sixteen feet, 
height sixteen feet, the height of the 
figure of Washington twelve feet. ‘The 
pedestal of Quincy granite was designed 
by Hammet Billings and is fifteen feet in 
height and eighteen feet in length. ‘The 
total cost of the work was $42,000. It 
was cast by Silas Mosman of the Ames 
Manufacturing Company at Chicopee. 
The reader may form some idea of its size 
when he knows that a tall man may stand 
under the barrel of the horse. ‘To see it 
to advantage, one ought to be at least one 
hundred feet away from the statue. 


WHISPERING ZEPHYR. 


The statue was unveiled January 29, 
1869. After the completion of the Wash- 
ington, in the eventful year 1865, Mr. 
Ball again sailed for Europe, taking with 
him a number of works to execute in 
marble. ‘This time he found a dwelling 
on the third floor of the Casa Guidi, 
where the Brownings passed so many de- 
lightful years, and where Mrs. Browning 
died. Mr. Ball and his wife had met the 
two great poets on their first visit to Flor- 
ence, and he missed sadly their genial 
welcome on his returnthere. He began, 
in one of the spare rooms of his apart- 
ment, a half life size model of the 
“ Emancipation” group, which stands in 
Park Square in Boston, and which, while it 
has been severely criticised, is a group 
which is not badly composed and _ has 
much dignity and many things to recom- 
mend it to the public, even if it is not a 
great work of art. 

It was Hiram Powers who, leading 
‘Thomas Ball to walk one morning with 
him up the Poggio Imperiale to look at a 
house in process of construction on the 
site of a vineyard close to an old monas- 
tery, asked him what he thought of the 
city from that elevated position. ‘“ What 
do you think of this spot,” said Powers, 
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“for an old man to end his days in?” 
Mr. Ball replied that he thought it a de- 
lightful situation. Powers then informed 
-him that a lot adjoining this could be 
bought on good terms. It was here 
then that Mr. Ball decided to build 


WASHINGTON, 


TO BE ERECTED IN METHUEN MASS. 


the pieasant villa and studio where he 
now lives and where he entertains with 
simple, gracious courtesy the many visi- 
tors who seek him out in passing through 
Florence. ‘The most striking work which 
the writer saw in that studio when he last 
visited it, six years ago, was a bust of 


Liszt. Liszt visited Ball in his studio and 
expressed himself as greatly pleased with 
the work, while he was in the studio sitting 
down and playing for the sculptor. 

Not long after this Mr. Ball modelled 
his most beautiful ideal figure, his statue 
of St. John the Evangelist. 
Powers considered this his 
masterpiece. A reproduction 
of this statue is given in these 
pages. ‘The statue itself can 
be seen in Forest Hills Cem- 
etery, near Boston. Mr. Ball 
has produced various ideal 
heads and reliefs, but there is 
no other one which I can 
think of to be compared to 
the works mentioned above. 

Mr. Ball has represented 
American art abroad with a 
dignity which one cannot over- 
look even in this brief article. 
Courteous to the Italians, as 
well as to Americans and Eng- 
lishmen, he is beloved of all, 
and the writer has never heard 
an artist or a layman speak 
unkindly of the man. 

Every artist does good and 
bad work. Some of the works 
even of Michael Angelo are 
crudely executed and badly 
conceived, and would not be 
admitted, without his name 
attached, to the Royal Acad- 
emy in London, the Salon in 
Paris, or any respectable ex- 
hibition. No man doing as 
much work as Mr. Ball can 
sustain an even greatness. 
But let us judge him by his 
best work rather than by that 
which critics have called me- 
diocre. He has produced a 
number of fine portrait busts, 
one or more ideal figures of 
remarkable beauty, at least 
one standing figure of great 
dignity, and finally a consummate achieve- 
ment in his equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton. We should be content with this 
achievement, letting much of the work be 
set aside as we set aside large portions of 
the poetry of Wordsworth and Browning, 
still leaving so great a body of true art. 
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CHARLESTOWN'S 


By B. F. 


NE day, early in the seventeenth 
() century, an English refugee landed 

with his wife on the left bank of 
the Charles River, opposite Shawmut. 
The site selected as his future home was 
situated on a peninsula crowned by the 
commanding eminence now called Bunker 
Hill. 

Of this man’s previous history nothing 
appears to be known, not even from what 
part of the mother country he came, nor 
what wild instinct led him into the primeval 
wilderness. What ship brought him over, 
the chronicles, too, fail to declare. But 
it is evident that this wanderer, Thomas 
Walford, must have found the peninsula 
of Mishawum covered with splendid for- 
ests where many a red man pitched his 
wigwam within the woodland’s dusky 
shade. 

The red man, however, was not his 
only neighbor. Another Englishman, a 
person of singular but gentle manners, 
the Rev. William Blackstone, some time 
a student of Emanuel, Cambridge, had 
built the cabin of a recluse on Shawmut ; 
while a little later Samuel Maverick es- 
tablished himself in a miniature fortress 
on Noddle’s Island, the present East 
Boston. ‘Thus before the formal found- 
ing of the Tri-Mount City, three English- 
men were domiciled on the three penin- 
sulas that command the mouth of the 
Charles. Whether or not these three 
strategic positions were taken in accord- 
ance with some definite plan entertained 
in England, one cannot perhaps say ; yet 
these early inhabitants were all of the 
same religious and political faith, and, in 
time, all three found themselves in oppo- 
sition to the majority of the Winthrop 
company who followed ‘them into the 
wilderness in 1630. 

Exactly how early Thomas Walford 
reached Mishawum it is impossible to say, 
though it was some time after the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth. This was probably 
the first English family to settle on the 
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Charles, though no more than the men 
of Plymouth was he the first to establish 
a home on the coast north of Virginia. 
This honor used to be accorded to the 
Pilgrims, but later research exhibited the 
fact that the persecuted Huguenot, Jean 
Vigne, from France, established himself 
with his wife, Adrienne, and three daugh- 
ters, on the Hudson at Manhattan, where 
he lived nearly ten years before the West 
India Company began to colonize the 
region, and where, six years before the 
landing of the Pilgrims, his son, Jean, 
was born. 

What the special environment of Wal- 
ford in his old English home had been, 
one can hardly conjecture; but, taking 
into consideration his trade, it may readily 
be concluded that his circumstances could 
have been none of the best. The condi- 
tion of the laboring class in England at 
the time was deplorable. As early as 
1582 we find an old writer who was pro- 
foundly interested in the colonization of 
America describing the distress of the 
people and the need of an outlet for 
their industrial activity. Among other 
things he says: “If wee woulde beholde 
with the eye of pitie how all our prisons 
are pestered and filled up with able men 
to serve the Countrie, which for small 
robberies are dayly hanged up in great 
numbers, even twentie at a clappe out of 
one iayle, (as was seen at the last Assises 
At Rochester) wee woulde hasten and 
further every man to his power the de- 
ducting of Some Colonies of our superflu- 
ous people into those temperate and 
fertile parts of America.” Ultimately 
this was done, but with the colonists they 
“ deducted ” the old social and industrial 
systems which at Rochester sent twenty 
good and able men to the gallows “at a 
clappe ;’’ systems, too, which too often 
give the idle and undeserving the incre- 
ment that honest industry produces, and 
increase with fearful rapidity the number 
of the criminal classes, 
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Doubtless, while other reasons might 
have served to send Thomas Walford out 
into the New World, the industrial con- 
dition of England did its part, although 
some may be puzzled to understand how 
a blacksmith, if he proposed to ply his 
craft, could hope to better his circum- 
stances in the wilderness. It is evident, 
however, that smiths were in demand. 
A contemporaneous narrative, still un- 
published, in the archives of one of the 
old English families, refers to two men 
who had escaped to America “in the 
disguise of Smiths.’”’ The quaint writer 
already quoted, in his plans of coloniza- 
tion, which evidently, in 1582, contem- 
plated the Hudson region, makes a dis- 
tinct call for smiths. After saying that 
they would need ‘“ Spade-makers, that 
may out of the woods there make spades 
like those of Devonshire, and of other 
sorts, and shovels from time to time 
of common use,” he adds, that there 
must be ‘Smiths to forge the grooves 
of the shovels and spades, and to make 
those black bills and other weapons’”’ 
and finally “to mend many things.”’ It 
is obvious, therefore, that in a new 
country the blacksmith would be likely 
to find “fresh fields and pastures new,” 
making himself useful not only to the 
white man but to the Indian as well, 
who would covet the products of his 
forge as he learned that the age of iron 
had superseded that of stone. Very 
likely, however, the blacksmith of Misha- 
wum, like Quentin Matsys, the black- 
smith of Antwerp, had an eye for the 
beautiful, and had. caught suggestions 
from reading the works of Captain John 
Smith, who, in his book on New England 
published in 1616, describes the region 
under the name of “‘ Massachusetts.” On 
Smith’s map he found the river of Mish- 
awum laid down bearing its present 
name, given in honor of the young 
Charles, Prince of Wales, though the map 
represents the stream as still unexplored 
beyond a couple of leagues. The Mystic 
River is not shown at all. This map, 
which exists in more than a dozen states, 
is of romantic as well as scientific interest, 
and exhibits some of the ambitious hopes 
of men in authority, who seem to have 
directed the young prince in his selec- 


tion of names that, perhaps unfortunately, 
displaced the original ones which Smith 
styles “‘ barbarous.’”’ ‘The original names, 
if they had not been meddled with, might 
have served a better purpose than those 
selected. Among others we notice Fal- 
mouth, after the famous English town 
and port, the point of departure of many 
important expeditions. It is placed hope- 
fully a little to the northward but not far 
from the site of Lynn; the great city of 
London is located near Nantasket, and 
the University city of Oxford half way 
between it and Plymouth ; the Blue Hills 
of Milton are the Cheviot Hills, beloved 
by Mary, Queen of Scots, the young 
prince’s grandmother; the peninsula of 
Shawmut gains no notice, and Boston is 
ignominiously banished to the coast of 
Maine. In one place Smith complained 
of those at home who, by charter, created 
cities and institutions before there were 
any white inhabitants in the new lands, 
but in his map, by the aid of his royal 
patron, he reproduced recklessly and 
without charter important municipalities 
throughout Massachusetts where the feet 
of Englishmen had seldom, if ever, trod. 

Thomas Walford, though he must have 
been familiar with Smith’s map, may not 
have been misled er, dazzled by these 
chartographic predictions; he doubtless 
understood the character of the country 
to which he was going and recognized 
the immediate possibilities of the region, 
especially in the neighborhood of the 
Charles (which Smith had named “ Mas- 
sachusetts River’’), as one offering com- 
mercial advantages of no mean order. 
It must, however, gradually have dawned 
upon his mind that in the future prosper- 
ity of the colony he would have no share, 
and that the work of the pioneer would 
not be rewarded. 

It is probable that during his sojourn 
he found small opportunity for practising 
his craft. There was, as yet, no village 
with children coming from school, loiter- . 
ing, 

“to see the flaming forge 
And hear the bellows roar, 


And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor; ” 


though we may feel quite sure that his 
pious neighbors, the members of the 
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Winthrop party, who soon came, took 
care that he went “on Sunday to the 
church.” Indeed it was largely the 
church business that created the diffi- 
culty with the authorities and led him to 
clash with “ ye constabell,’’ who was evi- 
dently a Dogberry of the choicest sort. 

It appears from the oldest records of 
Charlestown, written in the faded and al- 
most undecipherable hand of the worthy 
clerk, John Green, that “in the summer 
of anno 1628” three brothers named 
Sprague travelled from Salem through the 
“woods above twelve miles to the west- 
ward and lighted upona place situate 
and lying on the north side of Charles 
River, full of Indians called Aberginians.”’ 
This spot was known as Mishawum or 
“the landing place,” the natives being 
ruled by an old chief, John Sagamore. 
But the most interesting thing that John 
Green tells us is that the Sprague brothers 
found at Mishawum “an English palisa- 
doed and thatched house wherein lived 
Thomas Walford, a Smith, situate on the 
south end of the Westernmost hill of the 
East Field, a little way from Charles 
River Side.” This little domestic for- 
tress, probably the first structure of the 
kind built on the bank of the Charles by 
white men, stood on the slope of the his- 
toric hill now crowned by the monument 
marking the glorious struggle of 1775. 
Like Blackstone and Maverick, Walford 
doubtless had a purpose in view, and but 
for the advent of the Winthrop Colony, 
the “ Paradise of all these parts,” as John 
Smith phrased it, would soon have as- 
sumed the religious and political character 
of an old English county, and thus, per- 
haps, have given us an entirely different 
New England. 

Nevertheless, even before Winthrop 
arrived, Walford’s plans were disturbed, 
for in 1629 the Sprague brothers, attended 
by Thomas Graves, an engineer, came 
from Salem to Mishawum, where, regard- 
less of the blacksmith’s presence, they 
proceeded to lay out a town. ‘The next 
year Roger Clap, one of the Dorches- 
ter family, visited Mishawum, reporting 
“some Wigwams and one house, and in 
the house was a Man which had a boiled 
Bass, but no bread that we see.” This 
was Walford’s house, with its palisades, 
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and here, like the savage “ Aberginians,”’ 
he subsisted for the most part on Spartan 
fare, though Captain John Smith com- 
plained that at the period of 1622, in 
Virginia, the “adventurers” made the 
managers in London “thinke all the 
world was Oatmeale there,’’ while the 
climate of New England was gravely de- 
scribed by Morton of Merry Mount as a 
place where they had “no coughs or 
colds.” 

Subsequently, but during the same year, 
we are told that Mishawum was “ brought 
into the denominations of an English 
towne.” Walford, however, was not dis- 
possessed, since his name appears in the 
list of inhabitants, being described as 
“Tho. Walford, Smith y* lived here alone 
before.” Yet his loneliness was not like 
that of Blackstone, the recluse of Shaw- 
mut, who, it is thought, became tired of 
the world at an early age and, strong in 
his good will toward the red man, settled 
down in his little cottage without bolts or 
bars, keeping neither watch nor ward, his 
“canonicall coat,” which critics say he 
affected in the wilderness, as well as his 
gentle manners, proclaiming him a man 
of peace. A very different man was 
Walford, having also a companion in his 
solitude. Like Maverick, who sheltered 
himself behind the guns of his parapet at 
East Boston, Walford kept his powder 
dry, fully comprehending the danger that 
might be concealed in the then practi- 
cally boundless wilderness at his door. 
Walford, nevertheless, lived in entire 
harmony with the Indians, who long 
before had been taught to respect gentle- 
men by the French, that people, under 
the encouragement of Stephen Bellinger 
of Rouen, for nearly two generations, hav- 
ing made Boston harbor the centre of 
their fur trade. 

But Engineer Graves, with rod and 
compass, was followed in 1630 by Win- 
throp and his people. Then the man 
who had lived in peace with savages 
began to disagree with the white men, 
and soon his cup of bitterness was full. 
Winthrop landed at Mishawum, but, on 
account of the poor water, accepted 
Blackstone’s suggestion to come over 
to Shawmut, the simple-minded parson 
little dreaming that he thereby made a 
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bid for his own banishment. ‘The new- 


comers settled down on Tri-Mount and 
found Massachusetts a “ Paradise,” though 
it did not long remain an Eden, for in 
Cromwell’s time it was gravely proposed 
to abandon the situation and emigrate in 
a body to Ireland. Later, Ireland has ac- 
knowledged the compliment and kindly 
come to Boston. 

The members of Winthrop’s party, 
however, were not agreed, and the Epis- 
copalian minister, Bright, like Jonah, took 
ship, paying “ the fare thereof,” and got 
back to England. His sympathizers went 
to Pascatoway, Winthrop meanwhile for- 
mally abandoning the Church of Eng- 
land, which left Puritanism the law of 
Shawmut. Nevertheless Blackstone was 
admitted a Freeman October 19, while in 
the May following it was decreed that 
only those should be Freemen who 
“joined the Church.” Still Blackstone, 
who was of a gentle disposition, managed 
to get on in peace for some time, though 
eventually he found it expedient to leave 
Boston, where a street now bears his 
name, and take his way through the 
forests to Rhode Island. There he helped 
in laying the foundations of society. 

Walford, like Maverick, was not in- 
clined to submit, but the history of the 
times is very reticent with regard to his 
trouble ; and suddenly we stumble on an 
order of the General Court, bearing date 
of May 3, 1631, as follows: “ Tho. Wal- 
ford of Charlton is ffyned XLs and is en- 
joyned hee and his wife to depte out of the 
lymits of this pattent before the 20°% day 
of October nexte, under paine of con- 
fiscasion of his goods, for his contempt of 
authoritie and confronting Officers &c.” 
Walford, being the oldest inhabitant, who 
had long lived on the ground a “law 
unto himself,” could ill brook the stupid- 
ity of Mishawum’s Dogberry, and probably 
set him down in Shakespearian terms, 
resenting which the latter accordingly 
classed Walford, the iron smith, in the 
category with Alexander, the copper- 
smith, believing him to be a dangerous 
person likely to do much harm. Subse- 
quently it also appears that Walford was 
an Episcopalian, and, like Bright, favored 
an ecclesiastical establishment after the 
model of the Church of England, and so 
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fell out with the men of the Bay, taking 
upon himself to be unwisely unmindful of 
the strong power of the “ Great and Gen- 
eral Court.’”’ One may, perhaps, there- 
fore imagine in what the “contempt” 
consisted, while the long time given to 
take himself away shows that he was not 
considered a very dangerous character 
after all. Besides, he left without paying 
the “ fynne,” nor did he suffer the “con- 
fiscasion of his goods.” ‘The court prob- 
ably discovered that the action was pre- 
cipitate, and was glad to get out of the 
imbroglio as easily as possible. Frothing- 
ham freely admits that Walford was 
shabbily treated. 

Finally Walford went to Pascatoway, 
the present Portsmouth, where his core- 
ligionists had established themselves. Yet 
he was not forgotten, and his case dragged 
on for some time, all the while the court 
failing to collect the “ XLs” set down as 
the “ fynne.’”’ The court, however, was 
determined to uphold its dignity, and 
finally succeeded in discovering that the 
blacksmith had rendered the community 
an important service, which entitled him 
to both consideration and respect.. Ac- 
cordingly the subject of the fine was 
again formally brought up, and after seven 
years the court solemnly agreed that “ hee 
p* it by Killing a wolfe.”” And so Wal- 
ford and the high and mighty court 
balanced their books and parted with fair 
words. 

As regards fines, however, it might be 
observed in passing, that in Massachu- 
setts at that period they were inconven- 
ient rather than discreditable, as indicated 
by the action of the court, taken the 
same session which dealt with the case 
of Walford, in remitting altogether a fine 
that had been levied upon Sir Richard 
Saltonstall. 

Thomas Walford found congenial friends 
at Pascatoway. Mason’s company had 
now come over, and he was in his element. 
Near the end of 1631, or at the begin- 
ning of -the year following, the church 
was founded, which possessed a parsonage 
and a glebe of fifty acres. In 1631 Wal- 
ford was in the list of landholders, while 
in 1640 he- figures as senior warden of 
the parish, holding the appointment in 
the full English sense and being a town 
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officer. It would appear, however, that 
he had served long before this actual 
mention, and it is therefore probable that 
he was both the first blacksmith and the 
first church warden in New England at 
least. 

Of the three Englishmen who fixed 
their abode at the mouth of the Charles, 
least has always been said about Walford. 
Blackstone, after refusing to “ join the 
church,’’ sold out his land claims, and 
took his way with his cattle to Rhode 
Island, where he continued his quiet life 
and became a beautiful and memorable 
figure in history. Maverick, though obliged 
to leave Boston, finally triumphed and 
lived to return a royal commissioner. At 
New Amsterdam he also received the 
surrender of the Dutch in 1664 and pro- 
claimed by the king’s authority that re- 
ligious liberty which personally he had 
been denied, to all the people of the 
land, dying peacefully at the end of a 
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stormy career, in his house on Broad- 
way. 

Walford likewise rose in the estimation 
of the people with whom he had asso- 
ciated himself. ‘Through the kind inter- 
position of that “ wolfe’ his reconcilia- 
tion with Massachusetts was accomplished, 
and in New Hampshire he won a perma- 
nent name. His trouble at Mishawum 
probably sprang out of the bigotry and 
stubbornness that prevailed on both sides, 
and under the circumstances the conflict 
was perhaps inevitable. Let us hope, 
however, that both sides eventually saw 
the case in a philosophical light and that 
the mighty court was at last able, in a 
kindly spirit, to say to the blacksmith of 
Mishawum : — 

“ Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 


Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought.” 
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AMPUTATION. 


By John Albee. 


O one could have had a happier 
boyhood than I. The family dis- 
cipline was indulgent. I took my 

share in certain domestic industries, but 
even from these slight duties I was often 
excused. ‘There was plenty of freedom, 
of which I made the best use in the 
world, —I played. ‘There was perhaps 
half the year in school. But I went to 
school to play, and for that it offered 
superior advantages to my father’s farm 
and my mother’s house, the resources of 
which I early exhausted. At home my 
playthings were inanimate; at school 
they were boys and girls, who at this 
distance seem but little different from the 


_ objects that amused me when alone ; they 


were still playthings which having used 
and outgrown one throws away and for- 
gets. Not quite. The joy of those days, 
the high spirits that must manifest them- 
selves in shouting at nothing ; the exuber- 
ance that wastes itself in running, leaping 
and every sort of free gymnastics, remain 


more firmly fixed in the memory than the 
serious Occupations and carefully planned 
pleasures of maturity ; and together with 
them are associated the distinct and some- 
what idealized images of certain little 
boys and girls. I know not in what 
world they may be living now; they are 
long lost to me and I to them; yet not 
lost the pure joy of the days when we 
met for play, or to do our little stints of 
work together, to drop corn and potatoes, 
to pick berries and grapes ; and the days 
when we were not together were of all 
subsequent experiences of ennui the 
most vapid and tedious. 

Shall I ever see them again? Shall 
we in some of the pleasant pastures and 
perpetual summers of eternity once 
more be reunited and resume our earliest 
joys and woes and continue the game 
from which we were called away by a 
voice that said “ Thou art now too old” ? 
Happier so than to continue the affairs 
with which our hands are full when at 
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length they are laid across the breast. For 
my part I do not wish to continue any- 
thing that has happened since my twenti- 
eth year. A single one of those unalloyed 
pleasures, those unaccomplished longings, 
is dearer to my soul than the activities of 
the longest life. There is science enough. 
Enough has been done. [| am well satis- 
fied with the art and literature that have 
already been produced. Let us rest from 
our labors ; let us remember; let us recall 
the best things in life. Let us recover 
the innocence of childhood and draw a 
sponge on this side the twentieth year. 
But from the twentieth to the fortieth 
years we forget the earlier period and 
wish to forget it. Too late we long to 
recover it in detail. A cruel Nemesis 
has accomplished our wish; the picture 
is blurred. Life is like a beautiful poem 
in two volumes, the first of which is lost. 

I could now make good use of my 
first twenty years were it possible to bring 
back all that happenedin them. Ah, the 
irresponsible years, the first school, the 
first love, the first ambitions, uncertain- 
ties, vagabondage, renunciations, despair, 
— how fine and how extraordinary they 
were! Had I foreseen that I was to be 
a writer I should have treasured every- 
thing. If authorship is to be a man’s 
vocation it should be revealed to him at 
fourteen. But I have a wish, long harbored, 
to depict a certain event which remains 
vivid in my memory since my seventh or 
eighth year. At the time it did not con- 
sciously impress me so deeply. A certain 
terror was connected with it, which, how- 
ever, did not prevent me from counting 
the affair a holiday, which meant, in the 
time of my childhood, the meeting with 
other boys for play. Two real holidays 
only were known to me, Fast Day, which 
came in April, and the Fourth of July. On 
the former we pretended to hunt or we 
played ball, and our Fourth was given up 
to Sunday-school picnics, with too little 
lemonade and cake and too much head- 
ache. 

Why then, when my interest in the 
affair only concerned the sport I antici- 
pated with my playmates, should I remem- 
ber the amputation of a man’s leg? It 
was, I think, because that which is extra- 
ordinary is somehow worked into the sub- 


consciousness of the child, and although 
he neither notice nor reflect, abides with 
him until its significance becomes clear. 
It is thus only that I account for the 
power which even yet brings back the 
scene of the amputation and the incidents 
connected with it. 

For a long time it had been rumored 
about that our neighbor, Amos Partridge, 
would have to lose his leg. He had what 
was called a “white swelling’’ on his 
knee. It grew steadily in size and more 
and more troublesome, and the doctors 
decided that amputation would be the 
only relief. Every remedy then known to 
New England therapeutics had been tried, 
including all the nostrums of the neighbor- 
hood, plasters, poultices, washes and pray- 
ers ; for Amos was much beloved by his 
neighbors, mostly Methodists, to which 
persuasion he himself belonged. He was 
about thirty-five years old, tall and large- 
framed, light-haired, full-bearded, and 
with blue eyes, a clear Saxon type of man. 
His forehead was high and narrow, and 
much hard work and suffering had al- 
ready ploughed untimely furrows upon it. 
His house stood close by the roadside in 
a field between two pieces of woodland. 
It was small, one-storied, the only un- 
usual thing about it being that it was 
painted white, as was also the neat fence 
which enclosed a tiny space in front almost 
touching the road. This enclosure was 
in summer a tangle of cinnamon roses, li- 
lacs, Sweet William, Bouncing Bess and 
other common flowers which propagate 
themselves and grow without care. A 
narrow gravelled walk, upon which the 
flowers constantly encroached, led to the 
front door—da useless door generally, 
as no one ever thought of entering it. 
There were two rooms on either side this 
door; one the family sitting-room, the 
other the sacred country parlor, with the 
usual haircloth-covered furniture and 
home-made rugs in bright colors and 
quaint patterns. ‘There was a gilt mir- 
ror, too, the upper third of which was 
opaque, and upon it was painted a one- 
masted vessel with impossible sails set 
straight from stem to stern, which helps 
me to recall the room and much of the 
interior of the house. I had never seen 
so fine a picture ; nor had I ever seena 
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vessel of any kind, nor, indeed, a sail or 
the sea. It was wonderful. I never tired 
of looking at it, and I had seen it many 
times as the room was opened for 
prayer meetings, which my mother at- 
tended regularly, taking me with her. 
How well I recall those meetings, which 
sobered me for life. Not that any 
spoken words impressed me, for I under- 
stood nothing of what was said or sung. 
But there was a sadness, a suppression in 
the air as of the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
The stillness, too, that intense hush 
which often occurred between the re- 
marks and prayers of the brethren and 
sisters, filled me with a nameless, shrink- 
ing fear. Had I been old enough, con- 
version would have been easy as the only 
means of escape from those terrible si- 
lences. My usual relief was in clinging 
to my mother’s hand, which gave me a 
sense of protection from I knew not 
what; or in looking at the vessel in the 
mirror and sailing away to other worlds. 
Under that sail I visited all the neighbor- 
ing inland towns whose names and noth- 
ing more I knew, — Milford, Medway, 
Mendon and Hopkinton, the utmost 
bound of my little world — beyond Hop- 
kinton, nothing! Besides his house, 
Amos Partridge had a large barn and a 
shop, where in winter he bottomed boots. 
Before the business began to be concen- 
trated, these shops were common through- 
out New England. They were also popu- 
lar places of resort in winter days, and in 
them I have heard the great questions of 
life, the topics of the time, religion, poli- 
tics, temperance, slavery, all propounded, 
argued and settled. ‘The bottomer of boots 
sat on a low bench and did most of his 
work on his lap and knee. It was thought 
that the primary cause of Amos Partridge’s 
trouble arose from some slight blow upon 
his knee as he sat at his work, increased 
by subsequent constant pressure upon the 
spot by the strap which held the boot in 
place. 

He worked as long as he was able, 
and for some time after he was obliged’ 
to use a crutch in passing from his house 
to his shop. At length there came a day 
when he could work no longer ; the pain 
in his knee became too excruciating to 
be endured. The surgeon was sum- 
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moned, and a date determined for the 
amputation. ‘The neighborhood was in- 
formed, and nothing else was talked or 
thought of. ‘The chances of Amos’s sur- 
viving the operation were discussed ; for 
it was before the days of anesthetics, 
and the science of surgery had not then 
made the removal of a limb the least of 
its triumphs. Most of the neighbors, 
especially the women, took a_ hopeless 
view of the result. Preparations were 
made much resembling those for a fu- 
neral. I understood that my mother was 
going to the amputation, and as my 
mother never left me at home when she 
went abroad, I knew I should go too. 
But this did not oppress me —not 
nearly so much as the thought of a 
prayer meeting. I knew that other boys 
were going, and I was full of the 
expectation of a great time. A dim 
sensation of something extraordinary 
about to happen filled me with excite- 
ment. Yet on the whole it was an emo+ 
tion of joy. The world might end —as 
I often heard in those Millerite days it 
was about to do—it did not concern 
me. The chief believer in the approach- 
ing end of the world lived not far from 
my mother’s house, and I watched for 
the disappearance of his buildings, never 
for a moment supposing the millennium 
would come near us. I then implicitly 
believed everything -I heard, and was 
much confused that our neighbor’s house 
and great barn continued to remain in 
their places. 

I am not sorry now to have spent my 
boyhood at a period and in a place 
which were profoundly agitated by the 
temperance movement, the Millerite 
alarm and the Dorr war. It is something 
to have lived in nightly terror of an 
armed invasion, to have seen the militia- 
men of one’s own town under arms and 
everybody casting bullets from melted 
pewter dishes. 

The momentous day of the amputation 
arrived. I could hardly restrain my 
impatience. It was a calm, soft after- 
noon in the early part of spring when 
my mother and I set out for the house of 
Amos Partridge, not, however, before my 
mother had been to her chamber and 
on her knees, I standing beside her the 
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while, offered a silent prayer. We walked 
by a woodland road bordered with im- 
mense oaks far apart, but filling all the 
spaces with shade. Here when passing 
alone I expected every moment wild 
beasts and Indians to appear. The 
child knows no such thing as experience, 
and I continued for years to be afraid 
in that forest of bears, Indians and even 
tigers and lions, especially of “ the lion 
in the way” which I had often heard 
spoken of at home and at religious meet- 
ings, and in my innocence understood 
literally. 

My mother appeared very serious and 
silent all the way. Could she be ignorant 
of the pleasure I was anticipating? I 
danced along by her side ; I did not feel 
the earth beneath my feet; I was already 
at the scene of expected festivity. 

I noticed that my mother carried a fan. 
It was not a hot day, and-I wondered 
much what the fan was for. We arrived at 
the house, where there was already a con- 
siderable assemblage of the neighbors and 
friends from a distance. Horses were 
fastened all about the premises, to trees, 
fences and the sides of the barn, just as 
on Sunday at the meeting-house, or at 
the annual town meeting. ‘The small boy 
was there in numbers, but only a few 
girls. Alas for the small boy ! he was not 
permitted to play near the house, nor to 
make the least noise. Instead of a holli- 
day for him, it turned out a more serious 
affair than the usual Puritan Sabbath. 
Bitter was my disappointment. My 
mother, as she left me to go into the house, 
warned me to keep very still and be a 
good boy. Accordingly, I remained un- 
der the window of the room in which the 
operation was to be performed. All the 
windows were wide open, and I could see 
and hear all that was said and done. I 
had a view of my mother and two other 
women standing by the bedside of Amos, 
fanning him. I could see the face of 
the sufferer, pale, emaciated and troubled. 
Presently I heard the voice of the minister, 
and looking toward the foot of the bed 
I saw open before him the great family 
Bible, from which he was reading. From 
the frequent recurrence of the words 
“ boils ’’ and “ afflictions I think it must 
have been some chapter in Job that he 
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had selected as suitable for the occasion. 
After the Scriptures the minister made a 
long prayer. 

Then the dreadful preparations began. 
I saw the bed-clothing pulled back and 
the diseased limb exposed. It was twice 
its natural’size. The surgeon was the 
once famous Dr. M of F , Te- 
puted the seventh son of a seventh son,— 
some extraordinary gift in surgery and 
healing being credited to such a descent. 
In his day he performed all the surgical 
operations in his quarter of Massachu- 
setts, which was that bordering on Rhode 


Island. Spread out on a small table at’ 


his right hand was his display of instru- 
ments, whose names I did not know, but 
which interested me immensely. What 
would I not have given for one of those 
dainty polished saws or keen knives with 
handsome handles! ‘The room was partly 
filled with the neighbors, mostly women, 
ready to lend their aid to the surgeon and 
to comfort the patient, whose own family 
were weeping in an adjoining room. 
Amos’s eyes were now closed and his 
mouth set firm. As the tourniquet was 
twisted tighter and tighter, the lines in his 
brow grew deeper ; he breathed hard, and 
a moan, the only one, escaped him as the 
knife went through the outer skin. It 
was not long before the sound of the saw 
came through the open windows. The 
operation was over ; and the leg had taken 
its last step with its fellow. It was carried 
away into the barn for dissection ; and we 
heard that Amos felt a faint sensation of 
pain when the knives and probes were 
searching for the hidden disease, as if the 
limb still remembered its possessor. 

Subsequently the remains of the leg 
were buried in Amos’s garden ; which gave 
rise to some questioning’ in this pious and 
scrupulous community as to whether it 
ought not rather to have been placed in 
the graveyard. But Amos said that he 
did not own a lot yet, and when he did he 
should not need the old leg to aid him to 
get into his grave. 

The operation proved successful. In 
a short time Amos was up, with the empty 
pantaloon fastened back and the stump 
of the leg encased in a thick leather pro- 
tector. And as he had used crutches for 
some time before the amputation, he soon 
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learned to accommodate himself to their 
new use. He was now more cheerful and 
pious than ever. And as he could not 
now walk long distances, the weekly prayer 
meetings were generally appointed at his 
house. He became what is called among 
Methodists a class leader; he took the 
leading part in all the private religious 
gatherings, and never failed in his open- 
ing prayer to thank the Lord for bringing 
him safely through his peril. “It was 
Thy hand that held the knife ’’ he would 
exclaim. 

In such manner and with such im- 
portance was the amputation of a limb 
attended in former times in the New Ing- 
land country towns. 

There was in the little community of 
which Amos Partridge was the central 
and pathetic figure a sincere belief in the 


nearness and activity of Heaven in all 
their affairs. It rendered them serious, 
careful and slightly superstitious. It was, 
however, also true that these tendencies 
sometimes seemed to create antagonism 
and a rebellious spirit in the young men. 
We children, from the same causes, were 
too timid, afraid of the dark, afraid of 
everything; or, it may be, these very 
nameless terrors of the night, of wild 
beasts and the forest, were the best 
stimulants and protectors of the imagi- 
nation. 

I am sure there was something more than 
a mere surgical operation connected with 
the amputation of a limb which has made 
me remember it so long and so vividly, 
Memory is said to be the mother of all 
the muses ; but memory without imagina- 
tion is the mother of no muse. 
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By May Kelsey Champion. 


bara Updike had stayed with the 

rest until the last candles had 
burned down. And now as she gave her 
hand to Lieutenant Guy Prychard and 
stepped from the sedan chair which a 
couple of blacks had set down before 
her father’s door, it was with as stately a 
grace as Queen Caroline might have worn 
at Hampton Court three years before. 

A soft night-wind came up from the 
meadows, damp and salt, and sweet with 
the fragrance of the grass cut the day 
before in Noahdiah Bussbraw’s river lot. 
The moon, glorious still, but dropping 
slowly into the west to leave daybreak 
all to the sun, shone full upon the broad, 
shingled front of the house and into the 
strange dark faces of the slaves. The 
iron buttons of their coats and the 


Te governor’s Wall was over. Bar- 


‘buckles on their shoes and at the knees 


of their black knitted breeches were 
turned to silver. 

The house of Mr. George Updike, 
merchant, of London, was built after the 
same fashion as the houses of his pros- 
perous neighbors along the same high- 
way, close upon the street, with two 


stories in front and a long roof sweeping 
to within a few feet of the ground at 
the back. But it had bits of pretentious 
red and purple glass about the front door, 
and all the fireplaces inside were edged 
with dark blue Scripture tiles. Mr. Up- 
dike brought something back with him 
from each of his ventures, — now a new 
set of hangings, or again a carved wain- 
scot chest, or fine Turkey carpet for the 
best room. ‘The last time it had been a 
sedan chair for Barbara, which was the 
wonder of the town for days together, 
with its inlaid wood and soft satin 
cushioning. 

Lieutenant Guy Prychard still held her 
hand as they stood on the doorstep. 

“ An’ ’tis but a farewell, Barbara, then 
I have no care to remain these two days 
longer in Boston,” he said. 

The long dark coats of the blacks had 
disappeared with the chair round the cor- 
ner of the house, and they were alone. 

“T have been much accommodated 
with the pleasancy of your escort, Guy,” 
the girl replied; and the young officer 
felt that the words might have been 
kinder and less formal. 
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Through the open upper half of the 
door he heard the tall clock in the hall 
ticking away second after second of the 
silence that followed. A crushing press- 
ure of the hand he held, then he had 
quickly loosed it and was off down the 
road. 

Barbara lifted the heavy latch of the 
lower door and let herself into the house. 

“Camilla!’’ she called. Camilla!”’ 
A candle flamed in the draught of the hall 
above, and the face of a negro girl 
appeared at the landing. 

Her young mistress turned her flow- 
ered satin petticoat up about her waist 
and went up the stairs. 

It had been a great event, this first 
ball of Barbara’s, and it was small wonder 
that Barbara’s pretty head was turned. 

In her own room she drew off her long 
white mitts and, stooping in a ray of 
moonlight, straightened the satin bows of 
her slippers. ‘Then she went to the win- 
dow. Down the street a bit she could 
see a hurrying dark figure wrapped in a 
huge cloak. Guy had looked very well 
that night in his new silk-embroidered 
waistcoat and gold-laced coat. She had 
meant to tell him so before that walk of 
theirs in the governor’s garden put all 
else out of her mind. After that he had 
not asked her to dance again, but stood 
talking with some of the older officers of 
the expedition until she was ready to 
come home. 

“Camilla,” she said. She was slowly 
taking the pins from her hair. ‘“ Think 
you I am taller than Dorothy Virgin? ”’ 

The negro girl was half asleep over 
the open cypress chest in which she had 
folded away the pink silk gown and 
white brocaded petticoat. As she rose 
unsteadily upon her feet and stared at 
her mistress with wide-open eyes, Bar- 
bara laughed. 

“ There, girl,” she said good-naturedly, 
“go down and make fast the outer door 
and go to bed. I can do well enough 
without you.” 

Camilla lighted another candle willingly 
enough, and went groping down the stairs. 

Listening at the top, Barbara made 
sure that the sleepy girl had put the bars 
in place, then, going back to her room, 
closed the door behind her. 


She wished Guy had not taken it into 
his head to go off in that way, she 
thought as she put her white slippers 
away in the drawer with another affection- 
ate caress. "Twas naught but an idle 
whimsey. And she shivered as she re- 
membered those who had fallen at Porto 
Bello, or lain under the walls of Cartha- 
gena a little before. Mayhap ’twould 
not prove so extreme bad — this expedi- 
tion to Jamaica. Guy was too good a 
cousin to lose in that way. Kneeling in 
her long white night-robe and bare feet, 
she held the candle above her prayer- 
book and turned the leaves for the prayer 
for preservation from the sea and the 
violence of the enemy. 

When she had risen she blew out the 
light and went to the window once more, 
then climbed the steps to her bed and 
sank sleepily into the feathers. 

Mayhap ‘twas somewhat the slip- 
pers, but I should say two— two — 
inch —es,’”’ she murmured as her eyes 
closed. 

The sun was high above the trees 
when Barbara woke next morning, and 
lieutenant Guy Pyrychard had covered 
thirty miles of the Boston post-road on 
his way to New York. He had not 
spared the spurs, and when he drew up 
at the Bunch of Grapes Inn his horse 
was covered with foam. 

In those thirty miles Guy had worked 
himself up to an intense and glowing pur- 
pose. He would pledge his best self and 
his noblest achievements hereafter to a 
cause. On Parson Oxenbridge’s library 
shelves he had discovered one day, be- 
tween Wadsworth’s “ Guide to the Doubt- 
ing ’’ and Flavel’s “ Husbandry Spiritual- 
ized,”’ two old volumes pushed well back 
to the wall, Mallory’s ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur”’ 
and the Chronicles of Froissart. He 
smiled as he thought of Parson Oxen- 
bridge’s weak remonstrances, and how 
the good old man, in order to frustrate 
any ungodly influences of the reading, 
had given him Bunyan’s “ Forsaken Sin- 
ner”’ to translate into Greek as an attend- 
ant task. But since that day the two had 
never been back on the shelf together. 

Like the knights of old, then, he 
would leave all behind him and go out 
to do battle for honor and justice ; and 
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the token which he would wear should be 
his country’s colors alone. Her fair 
name would he defend against the world. 

When, after an hour’s rest, he again 
sat in the saddle, upon a fresh horse, he 
had seen himself lying upon the hot 
sands of Jamaica, pierced by a Spanish 
sword thrust, and breathing out a few 
short words which should be remem- 
bered long after he was dead. 

It had given him considerable trouble 
to choose from the dozen or more chival- 
rous deaths that offered themselves, each 
with attractions’ of its own; but he 
thought he was satisfiel at last. And 
when the daughter of the landlord brought 
him a stirrup-cup, he bowed so low in 
the saddle that pretty Doris Applegate 
dreamed of him for seven nights after- 
ward —in fact until young Prosper 
Ackers, walking home from the meeting 
with her instead of with Mercy Pudeator 
as had been his wont, gave her a silver 
locket with a red stone. 

It was just as well that he had taken 
these two days, he thought as he walked 
the horse through a stretch of rough 
woodland ; a cross-path cutting off a 
curve of the post-road, which the girl had 
pointed out—just as well. He could 
help in the beating up for recruits and so 
do one more service. And when he saw 
Exercise Tillinghast, — Exercise would do 
it for him, —he would tell him to see that 
they covered him with the flag for which 
he had fallen. Yes, he would tell him. 
But he never did. 

The governor’s ball was followed by 
other and less stately merry-makings ; 
and Barbara went to them all at first — 
from the ordination dance and the husk- 
ing frolic in Noahdiah Bussbraw’s barn to 
the sleighing parties which took their 
places in the winter. 3 

But there came a day— it may have 
been in that next summer, or perhaps 
later — when Barbara found herself re- 
maining away from something to which 
she had been asked, only because the 
post would be due that night. It was 
too poor an excuse to offer, and she in- 
vented another to do duty in its stead. 
After that the months grew very long. 

She learned to knit, to-do up her 
father’s frills, and, notwithstanding its 
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irregularity and the contrary advice of 
Dorothy Virgin’s mother, to translate la- 
boriously a few pages of Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries. But Boston was a wearisome 
place, at best, she thought. 

So when, one morning as they sat to- 
gether on an old form in the orchard, her 
father suggested a little visit with her 
Aunt Bassett down in the Connecticut, 
Barbara assented. 

Mistress Thankful Bassett was a woman 
whose energy burned always at white 
heat. The farm, from the hill to the 
sound, belonged to Timothy through her 
labors, a fact which she never forgot her- 
self nor permitted him to forget. Her 
father had been one of the most indus- 
trious pursuers of witchcraft in the col- 
ony fifty or sixty years before, and there 
was always a lurking regret in Thankful’s 
mind that she had not been living to help 
him. As it was, she contented herself 
with going over with the first to the New 
Lights, taking Timothy with her, and . 
working with untold zeal for the conver- 
sion of her neighbors and friends. 

From the time she formally shook 
hands with Barbara at the door, and told 
her that she did not look like her poor 
mother, the subject of the new sect was 
constantly upon Mistress Bassett’s tongue. 
Even Barbara’s best dexterity could not 
avoid it, and after a few days she spent 
much of the time on the shore or going 
about the fields with her Uncle Timothy, 
whom she found very entertaining when 
taken by himself., 

Barbara had been somewhat more than 
a week at her aunt’s, when one evening, 
after an early tea, there was an unusual 
bustle and stir in the Bassett household. 
They were to have a service at the meet- 
ing-house to-night, Mistress Thankful 
explained with much satisfaction, as she 
gathered up and filled all the candle- 
sticks the house afforded. 

Those of the old society who had to 
pass the New Light meeting-house on 
their way to lectures and Lord’s Day 
services, did it with averted faces, while 
the minister and Deacon Azrikam Ker- 
withy — godly men both, and grown 
gray in sanctity — took the bridle-path 
through the woods. The adversary had 
sent a telling shaft into the minister’s 
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flock on that Sabbath when five of the 
members had remained away from the 
communion of the Lord’s Supper. And 
in less than a month after, a Separatist 
structure reared its monstrous dispropor- 
tions on the wind-swept ridge of Heart- 
ache Hill. 

“Tis accursed of God!” the minister 
of the old society shouted from under 
his sounding-board on the Sabbath after 
the raising. ‘“ He hath shook his rod 
over it, and its walls have tottered and 
fallen. There shall never be any who 
come to comfortable enjoyment of it ; for 
though they care not that they sell their 
souls to the devil, ’tis made plain to 
them that they enhazard their bodies as 
well.” 

And, in truth, on the day of the rais- 
ing, when a company of remonstrants 
appeared on the hill, the minister with a 
paper denouncing those who dared to call 
down the wrath of the Almighty on their 
unholy work, a strange thing happened. 

The loud, scourging words of their 
old preacher and the noisy pressing of 
the crowd produced a confusion among 
the workmen, and as they lifted the 
large timbers, suddenly there was a 
straining and creaking of the supports, 
and the whole framework fell with a 
crash to the ground. 

But it was soon righted, and then the 
New Lights worked with a will, both 
openly and in secret. 

When the meeting-house was finished, 
they sent for Mr. James Davenport, and 
a whole week was kept as a Sabbath. 
Three services were held daily, and the 
crowded night meetings lasted till well 
on toward morning. Loud at these were 
the cries of the preacher and the strident 
echoes of the wounded. They were 
heard from Habijah Cullum’s mill at the 
north end of the town, down to the other 
side. of the cove that put in by Perdition 
Point. 

Small groups met at the houses of 
those individuals who were in a despair- 
ing way, to pray for their regeneration, 
and a wave of wild religious frenzy swept 
over the town, carrying many converts 
over to the Separatist side. 

After that excitement ran _ lower, 
though now and then, when itinerant 
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preachers passed through the town, there 
was a bubbling and frothing of the pools 
which the larger tide had left. 

One of these, an exhorter and sus- 
pended minister from up Hartford way, 
was to speak to-night, and Mistress 
Thankful Bassett believed it a special 
leading of Providence that had brought 
Barbara to her at this time. Mr. Luke 
Hosmer had scarcely less power in win- 
ning souls than Mr. Davenport himself. 
Her brother-in-law’s immoral leaning 
toward the Church of England was a 
thing for which Mistress Bassett had no 
charity. It wasthe burden of her “ testi- 
mony ”’ in the meetings and the complaint 
of her prayers. 

With a cheerful acceptance of any- 
thing new, Barbara got out her short, 
hooded cloak and, taking a pair of the 
candlesticks, went out with her uncle 
and aunt. Before and behind them, 
going up the hill, were little groups like 
themselves, carrying candles for the 
meeting-house and lanterns for the com- 
ing home. 

The Bassetts took seats in their own 
square pew in the corner by the pulpit. 
And Barbara could see that the other 
pews and the rows of free benches in the 
middle of the house were well filled, 
early though it was. 

The same mixture of lampblack and 
Spanish lead which covered the outside 
wall had been used within, with a slight 
modification of the lampblack, and the 
room, dimly lighted by the rows of can- 
dles in the now black windows, was not 
a cheerful one. 

At last there was heard a commotion. 
A psalm was begun outside the door, and 
the preacher, with a line of followers 
gathered up from one and another of the 
river and shore towns in which he had 
stopped, marched up the aisle singing. 

“There, Barbara; there, there! In 
the broad alley. That is the great 
preacher!’’ Thankful Bassett whispered 
excitedly to her niece. ‘“’Tis said that 
he is not only free from original sin, but 
has been from actual as well, for going 
on seven months now.” 

‘The preacher climbed the steps to the 
pulpit, and‘his adherents, fifteen men and 
three or four women, took their places in 
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chairs that had been arranged for them 
at each side. 

“”*Twould be a glorious privilege to go 
about scattering the seed thus,’’ Mistress 
Thankful murmured as she watched the 
women, “and to take sinners by the 
hand and lead them from the pit, and to 
sit on a platform with all to know that 
your-heart was full of the sap and power 
of grace.” ‘Thankful breathed a heavy 
sigh as she put back once again the ear- 
nest desire of her heart. ‘ But there be 
but four of your Uncle Timothy’s winter 
shirts done yet, an’ the feathers to spread 
in the north chamber.” 

Cutting short another sigh to join in 
the loud amen which concluded the 
psalm, she turned her attention from the 
women to the preacher. 

“ Aye, he will be potent in prayer to- 
night, and there will be great cryings out 
of many,’’ she whispered again to Bar- 
bara as the young man stripped off the 
long black coat which hung in loose folds 
from his shoulders, and stood before them 
in his shirt-sleeves. “ Verily, the zeal of 
them of Hartford way could have burned 
but coldly to suspend such a man.” 

Mr. Luke Hosmer stood several min- 
utes in silence after all the voices were 
hushed. 

Suddenly he thrust out his hands as if 
to turn aside a blow from above, then, 
groaning, brought them back, covering 
his eyes and trembling violently. 

“Tis the descent of the Spirit,’’ whis- 
pered one of those who had heard him 
before, in an awed tone. “ ’Twas wont 
to strike him down at first, but latterly he 
has grown to so great sanctity that it do 
but stun and blind him for the instant.”’ 

Breathless as from a mighty struggle, 
and still passing his hands over his eyes, 
the preacher gave out another psalm. 

Through the long prayer which fol- 
lowed, loud and frequent were the cries 
of the disciples on the platform and the 
other worshippers of the lower floor level. 

Barbara felt a strange fascination in 
watching her Uncle and Aunt Bassett 
sway and groan and shout their amens 
and hallelujahs with the rest. And when 
Mr. Luke Hosmer closed the large Bible 
with a slam and came down the pulpit 
stairs into the broad aisle, she was con- 
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scious of a nervous foreboding of some- 
thing very disagreeable about to happen. 

Halting at the second long bench on 
the women’s side, he raised his voice. 

“Repent!” he shouted. Repent 
this very night! ‘The Lord doth call for 
you in a knocking and terrible manner. 
‘Take course to right yourselves and be- 
come engines of piety. And ye who 
have turned from the paths of sin, take 
heed lest ye fall into security! Vipers 
of vengeance lurk in the fires of hell for 
those not in distress for their souls! ”’ 

At this there were hysterical shrieks 
from the women on the benches, and one 
terrified creature fell fainting to the floor. 

The minister pointed at her. His face 
was pale and set, and there were dark 
circles around his eyes. “Strike them 
down, Almighty God! Strike them down 
with the sword of thy wrath! ‘Tame the 
rebellious flesh ! ”’ 

A man’s form raised itself in the dusk 
under the corner of the gallery. 

“Praise God, he wounded me last 
meeting, and I am now one of the re- 
deemed !”’ 

“ Amen!” came from all sides of the 
room. 

* And me.” 

Another and mere timid man _ had 
half risen from his seat and dropped 
back again as the amens were repeated. 

“ Bring in your testimony, O ye right- 
eous! And ye sinners, pray for awaken- 
edness to your God-provoking sins !”’ 

Men and women on all sides now rose 
and testified, sometimes two or three at 
once. Sinners groaned and writhed with 
frenzied starts; and there were five full 
conversions and a partial one. 

Then out into the side aisle near Bar- 
bara stepped a man in a dark gray coat 
and coarse fustian waistcoat and trousers, 
these last fastened at the knees by leather 
strings instead of buckles. 

“"Tis Neophitus Savage,’”’ Mistress 
Thankful Bassett whispered to Barbara. 
“ He thought to have had two new births 
before this, but now he knows that 
neither was into the kingdom. So great 
miracles has Mr. Hosmer wrought.”’ 

The man of so many regenerations 
rested his hand on the door of the Bas- 
setts’ pew,—a hand with large joints 
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and swollen veins, and a funeral-ring on 
one of its fingers. 

Barbara glanced up at the broad, 
stooping shoulders and small head with 
its fringe of light reddish hair about 
the bald crown. But her eyes were 
drawn back irresistibly to that thick flat 
hand which lay upon the pew railing 
with never a quiver of its blunt fingers. 

Gradually it seemed to be approaching 
her in a horrible, mysterious way. She 
could not draw her gaze from the death’s- 
head ring, and slowly she became aware, 
first, that the man was praying as. he 
stood there, and then that he was pray- 
ing for her : — 

“ All transient persons, and in especial 
that young woman, Sister Bassett’s niece 
from Boston,—an unsanctified Episco- 
palian, who prays with the formal, syna- 
gogue prayers forbidden by Christ, and 
clothes herself so beyond the necessary 
end of apparel for covering or comeli- 
ness.”’ 

Barbara looked down at her light gray 
broadcloth cloak and silk gown of the 
same color. 

“Truly the hues of these be sad 
enough,’’ she thought. “It must be 
the silver belt.””. And she drew her cloak 
closer about her. ‘They had very strange 
and undecent manners down here in the 
Connecticut, she thought. Her cheeks 
burned as she saw many pairs of piously 
closed eyes open and turn upon her. 

Thankful Bassett’s spirit was steeped 
in satisfaction. She felt that it was 
vouchsafed to her to be the humble 
instrument in the conversion to follow. 
For had she not whispered to Neophitus 


‘Savage before the meeting? 


Loud were the amens following the 
supplication that this sinful soul might be 
drawn from the pit of perdition. When 
they had ceased, Barbara saw Mr. Luke 
Hosmer striding from the women’s 
benches over to the Bassett pew. 

Fixing his eyes upon her, it was some 
time before he spoke. There was a 
breathless silence as all waited for the 
words. Then they came abruptly : — 

“You know that you are a child of the 
devil, and that damnation is your por- 
tion !” 

Was the man mad? Barbara shrank 


closer to her aunt, but here was no 
shelter. 

“Repent! Oh repent before the 
morning light !”’ groaned Thankful, clos- 
ing her eyes and swaying her body back 
and forth. 

“Aye; listen to the words of the 
saints and ripen your soul preparatorily 
for death,” added Neophitus Savage, 
joining his own groan to Thankful’s in a 
hideous seventh below. 

“ Pride of heart is a canker,’”’ chimed 
in one of the sisters from the platform 
chairs, in a high, rasping treble. 

Still the minister’s searching gaze was 
upon her. 

“Your candle burns to its end,” he 
said slowly, “and yet you do but put 
your ears to the mouth of hell and 
listen to the whispers of Satan and your 
popish book. Know that you shall never 
be saved until you have yielded yourself 
to the anger and judgments of the Al- 
mighty.” 

“Verily, sweet are his scourgings.’’ 
Neophitus mopped his head with his 
kerchief as he spoke. 

Several of the redeemed from the plat- 
form had gathered about, and Barbara 
saw curious men and women rising from 
the free benches to peer over the top of 
the pew at her. 

Terrified she herself rose. If she sat 
still an instant longer she felt that she 
must go raving mad like the rest. Her 
limbs were frozen, and she stood for a 
moment facing the minister. 

“‘ Aye,” said her Aunt Thankful, “ offer 
thy testimony to the Lord and confess 
thy sinful miscarriages.”’ 

Barbara moved toward the door of the 
pew. But Neophitus Savage still kept 
guard. 

“Wouldst have us pray for you?” 
asked Mr. Luke Hosmer. He had never 
met quite so obstinate a case before. 
Women, and men too, had been wont to 
go down like grass in the swath. 

“No!” 

There was a flash, and then the word 
followed like a shot. For an instant 
Barbara forgot her fright and the staring 
crowd, and was conscious only of a fierce 
anger that Neophitus Savage dared to 
hol the pew door and prevent her es- 
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cape.’ Her aunt, too, was pulling her 
gown and weakly protesting ; while from 
all sides of the meeting-house came the 
dismal chorus of moans. 

Suddenly Neophitus Savage felt him- 
self pushed aside, nearly into the arms of 
one of his New Light sisters, and his 
hand was violently struck from the pew 
door. 

A young man wrapped in a large 
army cloak had come into the meeting- 
house a little before, and stood looking 
on. Because of the crowd by the door 
he had not been able to see clearly the 
corner to which the chief interest seemed 
to have drawn. But at the sound of that 
sharp, clear monosyllable he had started 
and pushed rapidly toward the spot. 

Opening the door of the pew, he took 
Barbara’s hand in his and led her down 
the aisle. Neither spoke. Each had 
supposed the other miles away, yet the 
meeting just now seemed an ordinary 
and natural circumstance. Not until to- 
morrow, or perhaps next week, would 
they begin to find their surprise at the 
happening. 

As they reached the outside air, Bar- 
bara drew a sigh of relief. 

“Tam much thankful to you, Guy,”’ 
she said. ‘ Methinks for the saint my 
Aunt Bassett deems him, that Neophitus 
Savage carries himself most unmannerly.”’ 

“1 knew not you had kindred here,” 
Guy said as he drew her hand within his 
arm. 

“ Mistress Bassett was a step-child of 
my grandfather’s. But ’twould seem the 
relationship promises but indifferent good 
to either side. Dost go on to Boston 
straight, Guy? ”’ 

“T pray you put me under your orders, 
Barbara.” 

“Then I’m thinking my horse would 
be in good kelter, and my mind for it, to 
start to-morrow sunrise; that is, if the 
charge of me and my baggage doth not 
seem too daunting terrible to you.”’ 

They walked swiftly down the hill to 
Timothy Bassett’s gate. Then Barbara 
stopped and impetuously laid both her 
hands upon his shoulders. 

“1 am glad to see you, Guy, dear ! — 
cousin,” she said, and the next instant 
ran quickly up the walk into the house. 
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And young Lieutenant Prychard walked 
all the way to Perdition Point that night, 
with his head bowed and his hands be- 
hind his back, trying to set a certain note 
of music in her tone against that added 
and qualifying reminder of their relation- 
ship. 

The sun was just rising as he left the 
Pied Horse Inn the next morning; and 
every stirring leaf and blade of grass was 
exchanging courtesies and dew-drops with 
its neighbors. 

On the hill the meeting-house of the 
old society caught the first brightness and 
gave it back from its east windows. 
Timothy Bassett’s house was dark and 
quiet as Guy approached it, and he 
noticed that there was no smoke curling 
from the chimney. 

As he rounded a thicket, a figure in a 
long red hooded cloak appeared. Barbara 
was holding her horse by the bridle. 

“Good morrow, Guy,” she said. “We 
could not have chose a fairer day for the 
setting out, could we? ”’ 

As Guy drew up, she pulled a handful 
of grass from the roadside and Offered it 
to his horse. 

* Wilt be so good as to come down and 
see if the girth be secure ?’’ — with a motion 
of her head toward her own animal. “I 
had much ado to draw it tight enough.” 

“You!” said Guy as he quickly dis- 
mounted. “ How long since Mistress 
Barbara Updike has taken to saddling her 
own horse? ”’ 

“Oh, I had some speech with Aunt 
Thankful last night,” she said, still break- 
ing off grass for the horse and watching 
its disappearance with careful concern. 
“ But I blame not Uncle Timothy. Aunt 
Thankful hath affrighted him to such 
degree that he scarcely thinks for him- 
self at all.’’ 

Those days that followed on the Bos- 
ton post-road were full of delight for 
Lieutenant Prychard. Barbara was a 
good horsewomah, and they would ride 
for several hours, giving each other the 
happenings of the last two years, or in a 
silence which was even more intimate, 
and then, when both were tired or 
cramped by the saddle, dismount and 
walk a mile or so, while Barbara gathered 
the early fall flowers and fastened them in 
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the bridles of the horses. Again they 
would throw themselves upon a bank of 
moss and fern, while the animals grazed 
upon the short grass near. At nightfall, 
when they sat with other travellers about 
the great fireplace of an inn, and the 
young officer was urged to tell of the Ja- 
maica voyage, there was no one who lis- 
tened more closely than Barbara. 

Thus it was with rejoicing that he 
hailed the storm that delayed them a 
whole day longer at the Bunch of Grapes. 
Those last thirty miles to Boston would 
pass very quickly. 

Pretty. Doris Applegate blushed right 
rosily at the reappearance of the young 
officer. She, too, was glad of the storm. 
Frequent that day were her errands to 
the best room. But it was Barbara only 
who thanked her for the many services she 
offered. And inthe evening Doris spoke 
so sharply to Prosper Ackers in the 
kitchen, that at last he left, and went to 
seek a gentler welcome at Mercy Pudea- 
tor’s fireside. 

The rain ceased at sunset, and later 
the moon appeared ; first a pale yellow 
disk, in a mist of fast-driven clouds, and 
then clear and bright, with a bridge of 
golden light beneath crossing the river. 

Guy was standing by the window, and 
called Barbara to see. 

*‘ Dost like to walk down there?” he 
asked doubtfully. ‘“’Tis but a step or 
two.”’ 

“‘ Aye,”’ Barbara assented ; “I think I 
should like well a breath of good free air. 
Though your moonlight is not to be de- 
spised, either,”’ she added as she surveyed 
the night critically from the window. 

“You were best to wear your cloak. I 
will fetch it.”” And Guy brought the 
scarlet wrap, which was hanging over a 
settle in the corner. 

“They will make much of you — Bos- 
ton folk will— when they get you back 
again, Guy,” Barbara said as they went 
down the path. — “ Hew sweet the air 
is! Mistress Applegate has just been set- 
ting out some young boxwood plants for 
borders, though I fear ’tis not the best 
time for it. — Yes, ’twill be a proud mo- 
ment for Parson Oxenbridge when he 
sees you. He talks of none else when he 
comes to the house. And Dorothy Virgin 


never meets me on the street that sheedoes 
not ask news of you. Methinks ‘twould 
have been considerate of you to write to— 
Dorothy, Guy. "Twould have saved me 
the trouble of referring her to my father 
each time.”’ 

They had reached the river, and Guy 
picked up a flat stone and sent it leaping 
along the line of light in a shimmering 
ricochet. 

“JT have lain many a night on the 
Jamaica shore wishing I might venture a 
letter to some one besides good old Master 
Oxenbridge and Uncle George Updike,”’ 
he said. 

Barbara watched the three — four — 
splashes as the stone rose and fell and at 
last disappeared. 

“You were not wont to be behindhand 
in courage formerly,’’ she said. ‘“ And if 
report be true, the commanders speak tol- 
erably well of your bravery as a soldier.” 

“Thad no reason to think any would 
care to hear.’’ 

Barbara’s face was in shadow as she 
looked up. 

doubt not ’twould have pleased 
Dorothy much — and her mother like- 
wise,” she added. 

“] will make effort to mend the by- 
past by the future, then,’’ he said with 
some bitterness. “I am not like to 
remain more than a small time in Boston. 
Affairs be in no very quiet posture now, 
and there is talk of another expedition.’ 

The girl shivered slightly and drew her 
cloak about her. 

Another expedition! Where?” 

“To the north this time. "Tis not yet 
made open for what point, but Louisville 
is spoke of.” 

“ But you will stay until it is fitted 
out?” ‘There was anxiety in Barbara’s 
voice, though Guy did not note it. He 
was looking for another stone to set the 
long light shifting and sparkling again. 

“No, I think not. The men must be 
drilled and got ready, you know.” 

He had sent the stone nearly to the 
other side of the stream, and the circles 
were coming back to them. Barbara 
unconsciously retreated a step or two, as 
if they were waves which might creep up 
about her feet. 

“’Twould seem but a reasonless reason, 
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that,”’ she said, “ when you have told me 
that more than half the men are home 
with the fever, and the company is all 
broke up.” 

‘* Besides, there is the beating up for 
recruits, which will be needful again.”’ 

This time Barbara was silent. 

Then Guy turned to her. He was very 
pale. 

“ Barbara,’’ he said, “ you know | 
have no need to tell you why I spend not 
the between-time in Boston. But I fault 
you not for anything. Sometimes, when 
we were on the sea making for the north 
and home, I even dreamed that you 
might have for me a different word from 
that I took away. ‘The sea and the stars 
play strange tricks with a man’s mind; 
and I chose not to remember that ’twould 
be as little easy for you to change as for 
me. Aye, tis a hard matter — that — 
for us Updikes,” he added _ wearily. 
“Even when a child, Barbara, you had 
naught but scorning for those who knew 
not from the first what they were minded, 
and held to it.” Guy smiled, but his 
voice shook. 

“Tis true I never set great store by 
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them that tacked and altered their opin- 
ions with every wind,” Barbara admitted. 

“So you see, Barbara. And once 
more | crave your forgiveness for my 
unseasonable and mayhap, as you say, 
unreasonable speaking.” With this Guy 
turned to go back to the house. 

But Barbara did not move. 

“I accused you not of unreason, ex- 
cept in the matter of going off,” she said. 

“But ‘twould be ever thus, Barbara. 
To see you every day! ‘To find you kind! 
You would soon grow tired of forgiving ; 
and I will not weary out your patience 
with my presence and useless beseech- 
ings.”’ 

Barbara was making a little hollow in 
the sand with the toe of her boot. 

“Tis for that you go?” she said. 

“ Ah, Barbara, you know not how hard 
a thing it is to keep the lips from words 
when the heart is full.” 

* Then—’”’ Barbara lifted her eyes for - 
the briefest of instants. “And ‘tis for 
that then I’m thinking | would fain have 
thee stay in Boston — and say thy say — 
and—and mayhap rather take hope in 
the matter.” 
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SKETCH of the 
life of any New 
England city must 
of necessity be 
similar in charac- 
ter to that which 
has been given of 
many other cities. 
The story of 
Fitchburg has 
been told many 
times ; hence any 
sketch of this thriving municipality must 
be to a great extent merely a repetition of 
what has been told by others. One writer 
has said : “Few town histories will ever be 
written a second time; the pains is too 
great, and the praise is too little.’”’ Such 
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a history may be read, however, with pe- 
culiar interest by succeeding generations. 
The town of Fitchburg, which was in- 
corporated in 1764, received its name 
from John Fitch, whose career has been 
portrayed by successive chroniclers. 

A year ago the Fitchburg Historical 
Society, in behalf of the city of Fitch- 
burg, erected a memorial tablet in Ashby 
at the place where one hundred and _ fifty 
vears ago stood the habitation of the man 
for whom Fitchburg was named. ‘The 
tablet bears this inscription : — 


“ Near this spot was the residence and garrison 
of John Fitch, for whom Fitchburg was named. 
On the fifth of July, 1748, he was attacked by 
Indians, and after a hot fight, in which the two 
soldiers with him were killed, he was captured, 
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with his whole family, 
and his dwelling 
burned. All were 
taken to Canada, 
where they were held 
about one year and 
then ransomed, This 
land, at that time a 
portion of Lunenburg, 
and afterward a part 
of Fitchburg, was later 
set off to Ashby.’’ 

The secretary of 
the Fitchburg His- FALULAH 
torical Society tells 
us that the part of this inscription relat- 
ing to the Canadian captivity really ought 
to read: “where they were held for from 
two to three months and were then ex- 
changed.”’ 

July 4, 1894, this monumental tablet 
was formally presented by the society to 
the town of Ashby, and thereupon it was 
dedicated with appropriate exercises, the 
historical address being delivered by 
Hon. Ezra S. Stearns, Secretary of State 
of New Hampshire, a great-grandson of 
the man in whose honor the tablet was 
erected. 

John Fitch settled in Lunenburg in 
1732, and here he endured the trials an: 
privations incident to those early days. 
His home was seven and one half miles 
from the nearest neighbor. He stood, 
we may well say, upon the picket line 
between the foe and the dwellers at 
Lunenburg. 

Block houses or garrisons were estab- 
lished upon the borders of the towns 
upon the lines of travel ; and one of these 
garrisons was at the “ Fitch place.’’ In 
the summer of 1748 a company of forty- 
seven men had been raised and assigned 
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in Varying numbers 
to the several garri- 
sons in Leominster, 
Lunenburg, lowns- 
end and Westmin- 
ster. The com- 
pany was assem- 
bled and inspected 
each week at the 
house of John 
Fitch, and again 
the soldiers were 
assigned to the sev- 
eral garrisons. Four soldiers were sta- 
tioned at the garrison where Fitch re- 
sided. An attack upon this place was 
made by Indians July 5, 1748. ‘I'wo 
of the soldiers assigned for duty at this 
station were absent on account of sick- 
ness. ‘The other two soldiers were killed 
in the attack, and John Fitch, with his 
wife and five children, was taken captive. 
The members of the Fitch family were 
taken to Canada, but were ransomed the 
succeeding autumn. ‘The family under- 
took the journey home late in the fall. 
Mrs. Fitch, unable to endure the suffering 
incident to such a journey, died upon the 
way. The father and children reached 
home in the winter. John Fitch subse- 
quently became prominent in the affairs 
of the day, and died in 1795 at the age 
of eighty-seven. 

The first settler within the present 
limits of Fitchburg — according to acces- 
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sible records — was David Page, who 
settled about 1730 near what is now 
Pearl Street. His habitation sur- 
rounded by a stockade made of sticks of 
timber hewn upon two sides. In 1743 
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Amos Kimball moved from Bradford into 
that part of Lunenburg which subse- 
quently was set off as the town of Fitch- 
burg. Ephraim Kimball, a cousin of 
Amos, soon after settled here, and these 
two men in 1750 built the first dam 
upon the Nashua River in this town, and 
erected a grist-mill and a saw-mill near 
the place where Laurel Street now crosses 
the river. ‘This was the humble begin- 
ning of that enterprise which has at- 
tained such proportions in the closing 
decade of the nineteenth century. In 
1794 Ephraim Kimball, a son of the 
original settler, in company with Jonas 
Marshall, built the second dam across 
the river, and erected a saw-mill; and in 
1807 Ephraim Kimball, a grandson of 
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towns, was, within the space of a little 
more than three years, while occupying 
the same homestead, a resident succes- 
sively of Lunenburg, Fitchburg and Ashby. 

The population of the town at the time 
of its incorporation was about 250; in 
1800 it had increased to 1,390; in 1840 
it was 2,570; in 1860, 7,854; in 1870, 
11,260; in 1880, 12,405 ; and in 18go, 
20,037. ‘The estimated population at the 
present time is 27,000. ‘The valuation 
of the town in 1771 was $8,361.66, real 
estate being $6,503.33, and _ personal 
property $1,858.33. In 1894 real estate 
was valued at $14,267,106, personal 
property $4,210,573, making a total of 
$18,477,679. ‘Lhe total tax in1771 was 
$392.30; in 1894 it was $349,426.92. 
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the first Ephraim, built the third dam, 
and erected a cotton-mill. ‘his was one 
of the earliest factories in the state. ‘The 
name of Thomas Cowdin appears fre- 
quently in the early records of the town. 
Cowdin’s tavern seems to have been the 
gathering place of the citizens when 
they desired to deliberate upon town 
affairs. 

The town was set off from Lunenburg in 
1764; and in 1767 that part of Fitch- 
burg in which John Fitch resided was in- 
corporated into the town of Ashby. John 
Fitch, therefore, on account of the 
changes in the boundary lines of these 
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The resident of Fitchburg to-day says, 
not in a boastful spirit, that the location 
of the city is admirable, its history in- 
teresting, its growth rapid yet healthy, as 
indicated by the statistics just quoted. 

A branch of the Nashua River flows 
through the city. Rollstone hill, msing 
somewhat abruptly to a height of three 
hundred feet, overlooks the city from 
the south, while in other directions rise 
eminences from which are obtained 
excellent views. Pearl hill, situated a 
short distance from the heart of the 
city in a northerly direction, commands 
an extensive view of the surrounding 
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A ROLLSTONE QUARRY. 


country. This hill bids fair, in the near 
future, to become a popular summer 
resort; and there are many other locali- 
ties about the city which are especially 
attractive to the lover of nature. Beauti- 
ful drives and walks for pleasure and for 
study are found in abundance, and in the 
selection of those spots which present 
scenes that charm the eye and at the 
same time afford opportunity for rest and 
health-giving recreation, the natural sur- 
roundings of Fitchburg compare favor- 
ably with many of the noted resorts of 
the land. The records of the State 
Board of Health show that in the matter 
of healthfulness the 


garding the quantity 
or the quality of the 
water supply during 
the unprecedented 
drought of 1894. 
The question of 
water supply agitated 
the minds of the in- 
habitants for a num- 
ber of years previous 
to 1870. Definite 
action thereon was 
taken and work be- 
gun in 1871 upon 
reservoirs and sup- 
plies. .‘Two reser- 
voirs, Overlook and 
Marshall, were soon 
completed. Hydrant 
water was used at a fire for the first time 
January 5, 1872. ‘Two additional reser- 
voirs were constructed later. In 1887 
there were forty-one miles of main pipes, 
twenty-seven miles of service pipe and 
two hundred and fifty-six hydrants, — the 
total cost of water-works at that date be- 
ing $621,000. In 1892 permission was 
obtained from the legislature to borrow 
$300,000 for the purpose of securing 
additional water supply from Meeting- 
house pond in Westminster. Work was 
begun at once, and the water from the 
pond taken into the city November 23 of 
the same year. ‘The water commis- 

sioners, in their re- 


region ranks among 
the very best in the 
state. 

The water supply 
of any city or town 
is a consideration of 
the highest impor- 
tance, in view of the 
fact that medical au- 
thorities are espe- 
cially emphatic in 
the statement that so 
many germs of dis- 
ease are contained in 
the water supply of 
so many places. 
The water supply of this cicy is excellent 
and sufficiently ample for a city with a 
population of a hundred thousand. Not 
the slightest apprehension was felt re- 
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port for 1892, put 
forth the confident 
claim that the water 
supply of the city is 
second to none in 
the state. 

Visitors comment 
favorably with regard 
to the quiet and or- 
derly condition of 
the city. State off- 
cials in their tours 
of inspection have 
been struck by the 
noticeable absence 

of the “slums” which 
abound in many places whose industries 
are similar in character to those of Fitch- 
burg. ‘The efficiency of the fire depart- 
ment 1s well known. The alertness of 
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engineers and firemen, together with the 
ample equipment of the department, 
tends to insure a degree of security that 
contributes to the prosperity of any 
municipality. 

The military history of the town would 
alone form an interesting theme. A 
work written by Mr. Henry A. Willis en- 
titled “ Fitchburg in the Rebellior ”’ is 
worthy of careful perusal. Its study in 
the public schools of the city would tend 
to foster a love for the flag among the 
boys and the girls to whom the records 
of that eventful struggle are mere tra- 
ditions. A stone erected upon Laurel 
Street near the Nashua River marks the 
spot where the minute men gathered, 
April 19, 1775, upon receipt of the in- 
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telligence that the blood of their country- 
men had been shed at Lexington. The 
town of Fitchburg bore its part bravely 
in the long and eventful contest that en- 
sued. ‘Iwo military companies were in 
existence in the town at the opening 
of the Rebellion, in 1861. The com- 
manders of these two companies, John 
W. Kimball and Edwin Upton, reported 
their respective commands ready to 
march at once upon the receipt of the 
news that President Lincoln had called 
for seventy-five thousand troops. These 
companies, which were soon equipped for 
active service, went to the front in 
the summer of 1861. Captain Kimball 
became successively major and lieutenant- 
colonel of the fifteenth Massachusetts 
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regiment, and subsequently was appointed 
colonel of the fifty-third. He did gal- 
lant service, and in 1865 was brevetted 
brigadier-general for gallant conduct. 
Captain Upton, who was appointed colone! 
of the twenty-fifth regiment, proved him- 
self an efficient officer. ‘This regiment 
left the state in the fall of 1861, and 
participated in many a severe engage- 
ment, from Roanoke Island to Cold Har- 
bor. ‘lhe record of the brave men who 
represented Fitchburg in that gigantic 
conflict is one of which any community 
may be proud. ‘lhe soldiers’ monument, 
on’ Main Street, erected to 
commemorate the valor of 
those who risked their lives 
for the nation, was dedicated 
in 1874. In 1876 this mon- 
ument was decorated upon 
Memorial Day by the pupils 
of the high school; and since 
that time it has been thus 
decorated upon each recur- 
rence of the day set apart in 
honor of the defenders of the 
republic. It would be invidi- 
ous to select for favorable 
notice a few names from 
among the long and honor- 
able list of those who went 
forth from Fitchburg to uphold upon 
the battle-field the honor of the nation. 
The words of Governor Bullock, ad- 
dressed to the mourning assembly con- 
vened in the town hall at the funeral of 
Lieutenant-Colonel George E. Marshall, 
April 19, 1866, set forth well and truth- 
fully the praise that is due the loyal sons 
of Fitchburg for their heroic sacrifices. 
Said Governor Bullock : “ I do not forget, 
in the thick-coming memories which the 
scene enforces upon me, that this ancient 
and beautiful town of Fitchburg—to 
which by neighborhood, ties of birth and 
youthful residence my heart ever draws 
me and ever will—distinguished herself 
by the promptness, by the alacrity, by 
the prodigality of means and of men 
with which she entered upon the opening 
solemn drama in the early days of the 
war. Not many towns in the state 
matched her record, and few, if any, 
surpassed her.” 

Not the least among the numerous 


struggles of the men who have made 
New England what it is has been the 
effort to construct and to maintain per- 
manently the public highways which 
serve to bring the people of different com- 
munities into close relations. Upon the 
walls of one of those colossal buildings 
at the Chicago Exposition was placed 
this inscription: “ ‘There be three things 
which make a nation great and prosper- 
ous, ——a fertile soil, busy workshops and 
easy conveyance for men and _ goods 
from place to place.’” Macaulay says: 
“ Of all inventions, the alphabet and the 
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printing press alone excepted, those in- 
ventions which abridge distance have 
done most for civilization.” ‘Torrey’s 
History of Fitchburg says: “The condi- 
tion of the highways, in the early history 
of the town, can hardly be imagined at 
the present time. For the most part 
they were merely ‘ bridle paths,’ winding 
through the woods, over one hill after 
another, and making the travelled dis- 
tance between two places nearly double 
what it is now. Wheel carriages had not 
then been introduced. ‘Travelling was 
performed on horseback. In order that 
people might not lose their direction, 
trees were marked on one side of the 
way. <A few roads, which would soon 
prove the destruction of one of our 
modern carriages, were laid out at an 
early season, near to the centre of the 
town.” The houses in the town, at the 
beginning, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing custom of the earlier days, were 
built with a view to protection and 
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defence. ‘The sites selected generally 
were upon the hills, and consequently the 
roads and the paths leading from house 
to house were winding and frequently 
difficult to travel. When more frequent 
communication between different locali- 
ties became necessary, better roads were 
demanded, and this demani involved 
such an enormous outlay of time and 
money that suitable highways could not 
be provided at once. Roads were built 
gradually, and by building good ones the 
inhabitants of Fitchburg have made stren- 
uous exertions to promote the civilization 
of their region. The legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts has, within a few years, estab- 
lished a state highway commission; and 
this commission is charged with the duty 
of building state roads. The legislature 
of 1894 appropriated for this purpose the 
sum of $300,000. The first piece of road 
for which the commission decided to 
appropriate any money was a mile in 
Westminster and Fitchburg — one half 
mile in each township. ‘The cost of the 
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half mile built in Fitchburg was $7,000. 
The student of history who desires to 
compare the present condition of our 
country in one important respect with its 
condition a century ago should not fail 
to visit in the spring the mile of state 
road in Westminster and Fitchburg, — 
and immediately thereafter he should 
undertake to traverse some by-path over 
one of the many hills in the township of 
Fitchburg. The report of the street 
commissioner for 1894 shows that one 
hundred and twenty-four miles of high- 
way are at present maintained within the 
limits of the township. Good roads now 
lead from the city to all the surrounding 
towns. ‘To build these roads and to keep 
them in repair involves an expense the 
thought of which might have been a 
greater terror for the early settlers than 
the yell of the savage. 

The subject of constructing a railroad 
from Fitchburg to Boston agitated the 
minds of the residents of the town as 
early as 1840. ‘The road was built a few 
years later, and opened for travel in 
March, 1845. It was fifty miles in 
length, and was called the Fitchburg rail- 
road. The Vermont and Massachusetts 
road, extending from Fitchburg to Green- 
field, was built the next year; and soon 
after the Cheshire road, extending to 

Bellows Falls, was opened for 

| travel. The next road built was 

the Fitchburg and Worcester ; and 
later came a road to South Fram- 

y\ ingham, called the Boston, Clinton 

~» and Fitchburg. Fitchburg, there- 

fore, may well be termed a rail- 

A road centre. The service in- 

cludes fifteen passenger trains 
daily to and from Boston upon 
the Fitchburg road, and five upon 
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the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford, — the division formerly known as 
the Boston, Clinton and Fitchburg. The 
trains from Boston to the West continue 
their way through the famous Hoosac 
Tunnel, the road through the mountain 
being justly regarded as one of the mar- 
vellous engineering triumphs of the cen- 
tury. The various railways centring in 
the city afford direct and frequent com- 
munication with all parts of the land, 


Lake, a beautiful sheet of water situated 
in Lunenburg, three miles from Main 
Street in Fitchburg. ‘The managers of 
the street railway have thus made a 
delightful summer resort easy of access, 
not only to the residents of this city, but 
also to the dwellers in other parts of the 
state who desire to enjoy the beauties of 
this beautiful bit of our New England 
scenery. Electricity has now superseded 
horse power upon the lines of the street 
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thus rendering the city a desirable place 
of residence for the enterprising business 
man, 

A horse railway was built in 1886 from 
Goodrich Street to West Fitchburg, a 
distance of three and a quarter miles. 
Extensions were made subsequently in 
various directions, until at the present 
time the Fitchburg and Leominster 
Street Railway Company operates more 
than thirteen miles of railway. The 
latest extension was made to Whalom 


railway. In 1886, at the inception of 
the enterprise, the railway company 
employed twelve men. The equipment 
consisted of thirty-three horses and seven 
cars of all descriptions. In 1894 seventy 
men were employed, and thirty cars. 

In 1888 occurred the death of Gardner 
Burbank, a respected citizen of Fitch- 
burg. Provision was made in his will for 
the establishment of a hospital. It is 
estimated that a sum exceediag $400,000 
will be available for that purpose. One 
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clause of the will reads: “I also request 
and direct that, while those who are able 
to pay for the services rendered to them 
in the hospital may be subjected to such 
moderate and reasonable charges as is 
usual in such cases in similar charitable 
institutions, those on the other hand who 
are in poverty and sickness shall ever be 
received and cared for kindly and ten- 
derly ‘without money and without price’ 
and without regard to color or nation- 
ality.” ‘The funds were to be available 
upon the decease of Mrs. Burbank. ‘The 
city was enabled, however, to secure the 
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that vicinity; and these two tracts of 
land, with proper care bestowed upon 
them, will form one of the finest parks in 
the state. ‘The city has also acquired 
for a park another large tract of land, the 
giftof Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Coggshall. 
This park contains sixty-five acres, is sit- 
uated in a southerly direction from the 
city, two miles from Main Street, and lo- 
cated admirably for park purposes. ‘lhe 


Burbank Hospital buildings are situated 
north of the city, a mile from the city 
hall. 
in 1894. 


A park commission was appointed 
This commission, in its first 
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early advantages of a part of the fund 
through the liberality of Mrs. Burbank, 
who generously offered to pay the in- 
terest annually upon a sum of money 
which the city might borrow for the 
purchase of land and the erection thereon 
of buildings which could be utilized at 
once. A tract of land containing four 
hundred acres, known as the Nichols 
farm, was bought in 1893. The build- 
ings situated upon it were remodelled to 
some extent; and in July, 1894, the 
hospital was in readiness for use. 

The city, before purchasing the Nich- 
ols farm, owned two hundred acres in 
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annual report, submitted in December, 
1894, says: “The commissioners con- 
gratulate the citizens of Fitchburg upon 
the generous gifts to our city of lands for 
parks.”’ ‘The commissioners also say, 
which seems a thing worth noticing and 
commending, that they will endeavor 
to hire some open space where school 
children can play their games of .ball and 
chase. 

The public library has become a recog- 
nized force among the various instrumen- 
talities designed to promote the public 
good in every community. The free 
public school and the free public library 
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are the two impor- | 
tant forces upon 
which reliance must p he 
be placed in the ef- Mare? 
fort to provide for all yi 
classes the means of 
education so neces- 
sary in this republic. 
The citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts recall with 
pride the efforts 
which have -resulted 
in the establishment 
within their borders 
of so large a number 
of free public libra- 
ries. The national commissioner of edu- 
cation, in a recent report, says: ‘It is not 
wonderful that Massachusetts, one of the 
wealthiest and most thickly populated of 
America’s commonwealths, should have 
many more of these libraries than any 
other of the states. The public educa- 
tion that begins with the elementary 
school here culminates with the free 


. 
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public library.” The citizens of Fitch- 
burg are enjoying to-day the benefits of 
one of the best-equipped libraries in the 
state, the gift of one of its honored citi- 
zens, Hon. Rodney Wallace. ‘The build- 
ing, which was completed and dedicated 
in July, 1885, is admirably adapted to the 
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purpose for which it was designed. It 
contains upon the lower floor a reading- 
room for daily and weekly papers, a read- 
ing-room for magazines, a reference room 
in which may be consulted cyclopedias 
and other reference works, and also the 
large room set apart for the circulating 
library. ‘There is in the upper story an 
attractive art gallery, and around the art 
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gallery are smaller rooms, one of which 
is called the relic room, its name indicat- 
ing its use. Another room contains 
specimens of the work of the pupils from 
the public schools, while elsewhere are 
found engravings, etc. The building 
would be an ornament to any city, and as 
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THE COMMON, 


an educative force wields a potent influ- 
ence in Fitchburg. 

The church and the town were prac- 
tically the same in the early days of New 
England, and it was in Fitchburg as 
it was elsewhere. Ecclesiastical matters 
were decided in the town meeting. Dr. 
Mason, in his admirable sketch of Fitch- 
burg in the history of Worcester County, 
says: “In November, 1764, the town 
voted to have six weeks’ preaching on 
their own territory. Rev. Peter Whitney, 
the future historian of Worcester County, 
was asked to furnish preaching for this 
length of time. He accepted the invita- 
tion, and the services were held in Cow- 
din’s tavern. At this same November 
meeting it was also voted to build a house 
of worship, and a sum equivalent to about 
$166 was appropriated to begin the erec- 
tion of it.”” The records of the town 
meetings from that time for half a cen- 
tury show that at those assemblies ques- 
tions were debated involving the location 
of meeting-houses and the preaching of 
the gospel. At one of the earliest of 
the town meetings a committee was 
appointed “for to git a minister to 
preach,” and the sum of forty pounds 
was appropriated to carry this vote into 
effect. In 1786, at a town meeting, it 
was voted “to build a new meeting-house 
in the centre of the town or the nearest 
convenientest place to the centre.” In 
progress of time matters assumed a differ- 


ent aspect. Church affairs and 
* the secular affairs of the town 
were separated. Lach reli- 
gious society managed its own 
affairs. Religious controver- 
sies were taken from the town 
meeting, and debates thereon 
were transferred to ecclesias- 
tical councils. Separate re- 
ligious organizations have been 
formed from year to year, until 
in 1895 the church directory 
furnishes the information that 
sixteen different religious soci- 
eties are worshipping in houses 
of their own, viz., one each of 
German Evangelical, Unita- 
rian, Universalist and Episco- 
pal; two each of Methodist 
and Congregationalist, with four 
Baptist and four Roman Catholic. ‘The 
directory also gives the names of a num- 
ber of additional churches duly organized 
and holding regular services in various 
places. Some of these church organiza- 
tions have already made provision for 
the erection of church edifices. Religious 
meetings under the auspices of several of 
these different societies are held also in 
the public schoolhouses and elsewhere. 
It may be assumed therefore that provi- 
sion is made for the spiritual needs of 
Fitchburg equal to that provided in any 
of our New England manufacturing com- 
munities. Successful work is being done 
also by organizations connected with many 
of the churches. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association has been eminently 
prosperous. ‘The association has just 
erected a building which is at once an 
ornament to the city and a credit to the 
members of the useful organization. 

The citizens of Fitchburg have ever 
manifested a deep interest in the cause 
of common: school education. ‘The town 
of Fitchburg was incorporated in 1764. 
The town voted in September of that 
year to establish two schools, and made 
appropriation of eight pounds for the 
maintenance of these schools, one of 
which was kept in a corn barn near the 
spot upon which the Pearl Hill school- 
house now stands, and the other in Samuel 
Hunt’s tavern. The succeeding year the 
appropriation was reduced to three pounds, 
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but one year later the sum of eight pounds 
was again raised. ‘This amount was appro- 
priated annually for three years. The town 
voted in October, 1772, to raise twenty 
pounds. ‘The annual appropriation for the 
next four years was twenty pounds. It was 
voted in 1785 “ to hire a grammar school 
master for the town.” ‘The appropria- 
tion was increased gradually, until in 1798 
it had reached the sum of one hundred 
pounds. 

The records of the meetings held from 
year to year show that the subject of pro- 
viding school room was not at that time 
an unimportant one. A committee was ap- 
pointed in 1798 “to estimate the bigness 
of schoolhouses.” The sum of $1,080 
was raised in 1798 to build and to fur- 
nish schoolhouses. ‘The valuation of the 
schoolhouses at that time was $440. ‘The 
appropriation for school buildings and 
the maintenance of schools was increased 
gradually. Additional houses were built, 
and provision was made for the inspection 
of the schools by competent persons. ‘The 
town voted at a meeting in 1826, that the 
selectmen be a committee for the super- 
intendence and regulation of schools, 
agreeably to an act of the General Court 
passed the previous year; and later, at 
the same meeting, the clergymen of the 
town were added to the committee of su- 
perintendence. Subsequently the town 
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selected annually a superintending school 
committee. School districts were abol- 
ished in the state in 1869, by an act of 
the legislature, and thereafter the duties 
of prudential and superintending com- 
mittees were united. Upon the incorpo- 
ration of the city, in 1873, three mem- 
bers of the school committee were chosen 

_ from each of the six wards, 
and these, with the mayor and 
the president of the common 
council, now constitute’ the 
school board. ‘The office of 
superintendent of schools was 
created in 1873. 

The High School Associa- 
tion of Fitchburg was formed 
in 1830, by prominent citizens 
who were interested in the 
cause of education. The di- 
rectors of the association were 
Benjamin Snow, Francis Per- 
kins and Dr. Charles W. 
Wilder; Dr. Jonas A. Marshall 
was secretary and treasurer. 
Dr. Mason says, “ This asso- 
ciation proved to be of very 
material assistance in promot- 
ing the cause of education 
here, and many of our older 
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citizens owe their knowledge of the 
higher branches of learning to the in- 
struction rendered available by it.” A 
building was erected upon Academy 
Street, at a cost of twelve hundred 
dollars. The building was designated 
the “ Academy.’”’ A school was organ- 
ized under the auspices of this associa- 
tion. ‘The first catalogue issued contains 
a list of studies as follows: writing and 
making pens, ancient and modern geogra- 
phy, history, rhetoric, botany, moral phi- 
losophy, political economy, logic. The 
town voted in 1849 to establish a public 
high school, and for this purpose the 


The items of expenditure include what 
are generally termed “ school expenses,’’ 
viz., the amounts paid for salaries of 
teachers and supervisors, fuel and care 
of rooms, and subsequent to 1884, when 
the free text-book law went into opera- 
tion, the expenditures for free text-books 
and supplies. 

Evening drawing-schools, which are 
well attended, have been maintained an- 
nually for twenty years. Several evening 
schools are maintained for instruction in 
the common branches. ‘The past year 
nearly seven hundred pupils were enrolled 
in these schools, which were in session 
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academy was purchased from the High 
School Association. A high school build- 
ing was erected in 1869, near the site 
upon which the academy stood. Includ- 
ing the new high school, the school lands 
and buildings are valued at about five 
hundred thousand dollars. The annual 
expenditures, average number of teachers 
employed and the,average attendance of 
pupils for the four years 1864, 1874, 
1835 and 1894 are shown by the follow- 
ing table : 


Year. Expenditures. Teachers. Average Attendance. 


1864 $9, 300 33 1,170 
1874 37,000 53 1,728 
1885 45,000 63 2,223 
1894 87,700 101 3252 


four months, with from thirty to forty 
teachers. ‘The city is erecting a high 
school building, already referred to, which 
will provide ample high school accommo- 
dations for a city of fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants. ‘The building, which will be ready 
for occupancy in September next, will be 
as well arranged as any high school build- 
ing in the state. ‘The estimated cost of 
the land and building is two hundred 
thousand dollars. The legislature of 1894 
decided to establish such a state normal 
school at Fitchburg at the same time 
that it decided to establish similar schools 
at North Adams, at Lowell, and in Barn- 
stable County. The plans for the Fitch- 
burg building are ready, and work upon 
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HIGH SCHOOL, 


it will be begun early in the coming 
spring. 

‘The industrial interests of Fitchburg are 
most diversified. It is not possible here to 
give even the names of the manufacturing 
corporations whose enterprise has contrib- 
uted in such a marked degree to the ma- 
terial progress of the city. ‘The city has 
a wide reputation for the manufacture of 
ginghams, worsted goods, firearms, paper, 
bicycles, saws, screws, files, boilers, boots 
and shoes, and many articles besides. 

Allusion has been __ 
made to the fact [ 
that early in the his- | 
tory of the town the | 
Nashua River was 
utilized by those who 
erected grist-mills 
and saw-mills. ‘This 
was the origin of 
those industries for 
which Fitchburg is 
noted to-day. A | 
well-known resident | 
of the city, a native | 
of another part of 
the Union, says that 


that port, and during the time he had 
spent upon shore he saw, among other 
novelties, a machine marked, “ Manufac- 
tured by Putnam Machine Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass.’”’ ‘This young man after 
his sea voyage settled in Fitchburg ani 
learned his trade in the shop of the com- 
pany the product of whose industry first 
greeted his vision in that far-distant 
clime; and he is to-day an employee 
of the company. The iron industry of 
Fitchburg is extensive. ‘The pioneers in 


he first saw the name by 
Fitchburg, Mass., % 
while he was in the [ig 
city of Shanghai. | 
The vessel upon | 
which he was em- 
ployed had put into 
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the industry were 
two brothers, Sal- 
mon W. and John 
Putnam, who in 
1838 began a 
small business, 
mostly repair- 
ing. ‘Their busi- 


ness increased SOME FITCHBURG 


constantly, and in 

1858 the Putnam Machine Company was 
organized with a capital of $40,000, 
which in a few years was increased to 
$160,000. Buildings were erected at a 
cost of $200,000. Salmon W. Putnam 
was the president of the company from 
its organization until his death, which 
occurred in 1872. establishment 
grew until it became the largest of its 
kind in the world. Five hundred hands 
are employed. The company manufac- 
tures machine-shop and railroad tools of 


great number and variety. ‘lhe first 
two fully equipped machine shops 
in China were furnished throughout 
with machinery from the Putnam 


machine shop of Fitch- 
burg. ‘The manage- 
ment of the company 
at the present time is 
vested in the sons of 
the founder. 

It would be interest- 
ing to note the estab- 
lishment and the pros- 
RESIDENCES. perity of many remark- 

ably successful corpo- 
rations, such as the Parkhill Manufactur- 
ing Company, which is an honor to the 
city as well as a credit to the managers. 
The record of a score of Fitchburg’s man- 
ufacturing corporations is such as would 
reflect credit upon any municipality. 

The paper industry has_ contributed 
largely to the material prosperity of the 
city. ‘The first paper-mill was erected in 
1804. This was the only paper-mill in 
the town for more than twenty years. It 
was located upon Water Street, not far 
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from the present railway station. The 
growth of this industry is worthy of note 
from the time when that broad-minded, 
clear-headed man, Alvah Crocker, built 
his first mill to the present time, when 
we find in successful operation such ex- 
tensive works as those of Crocker, Bur- 
bank & Co., the Fitchburg Paper Com- 
pany, the Wheelwright Paper Company 
and the Falulah Paper Company. 

Rollstone Hill attracts the attention 
of the stranger. It is a favorite resort of 
the student of mineralogy. Classes from 
educational institutions from various parts 
of the state visit this hill each year. 
The residents of Fitchburg look to the 
hill as the place where is to be found an 
almost inexhaustible supply of good gran- 
ite. This granite quarrying has been 
one of the leading industries of the city. 
The quarries are worked nearly the entire 
year, affording employment to a large 
number of people. 

The Board of Trade and the Mer. 
chants’ Association have done much to 
give Fitchburg a creditable standing 
among the cities of the commonwealth. 
‘These organizations number among their 
members public-spirited citizens who 
spare no efforts to promote the public 
weal. There are four national banks 
with an aggregate capital of one million 
dollars and a surplus of six hundred 


thousand dollars, and two savings banks 
with upwards of six million dollars of 
deposits. ‘The cooperative banks are in 
successful operation, and have been the 
means of encouraging many of the resi- 
dents of the city to build and own their 
houses. 

The daily and weekly Sentine/, the lead- 
ing newspaper, contributes not a little to 
the fair fame of the city. The Avening 
Mai/, which was established a few years 
since, gives promise of a prosperous Ca- 
reer. 

The strength of any municipality lies 
in the character of its men and women; 
and here Fitchburg makes strong claims. 
‘The biographies of many of its citizens 
would make a record of which any muni- 
cipality might be proud. ‘The city has 
welcomed within its borders men and 
women from other municipalities, who 
have contributed largely to the moral, 
the intellectual and the material welfare 
of their adopted city. Since the incorpo- 
ration of the city in 1873, thirteen differ- 
ent mayors have been elected, not one of 
whom was a native of the city. It is 
gratifying to be able to say that those 
born and reared in other communities 
have joined earnestly with those born 
and reared in Fitchburg in every effort 
to enhance the prosperity of a city whose 
welfare is so dear to all its citizens. 
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MISTRESS SHERWOOD’S VICTORY. 


By Eva L. Ogden. 


IFE! wife! hither, 
-| wife!’ shouted John 
Sherwood as he strode 
into the long kitchen. 
“The troops are at 
Norwalk and to march 
this way to-day or to- 
morrow at farthest. The king shall enjoy 
his own again. Hurrah!” 

‘‘ The king’s troops, John?”’ and Abi- 
gail dropped her rolling-pin on the board 
where she had been rolling out pie crust. 

“What other, Abigail? Said I not 
that the king would conquer? In truth 
I am glad to see this day.” 

“Art thou, John?” asked Abigail 
quietly with a slight curve of the nostril 
as she went into the bedroom and re- 
turned with a stout linen pillow-case. 
“Then be so good as to hand me those 
spoons and the sugar-tongs yonder while 
I gather the rest of the silver.”’ 

“What aileth thee, wife? Wouldst 
thou hide thy silver when the king’s 
officers are at hand? Wilt thou not give 
them of thy best? These be not the 
thieving rebels.”’ 

““ Hide? Verily I will, and see that thou 
hint not we ever had an ounce of silver 
if thou wishest to see it again. Silver 
groweth not on the bushes hereabouts 
to be had for the picking. Give the 
king’s officers of my best? Yes, the 
best of my food and drink. They would 
take it if I offered it not. But I want my 
spoons myself. Humph, man! hast thou 
forgot thy mare with her new saddle and 
thy ‘ Paradise Lost?’” 

“’Twas the rebels took them, Abi- 
gail.”’ 

“The upper and the nether millstone 
both grind on the corn, husband,” re- 
plied his wife quietly as she firmly knotted 
the pillow-case and, going to the cool, 
deep well just at the kitchen door, drew 
up the bucket and dropped the pillow- 
case with its contents into the water. 
She sighed as she heard the splash, and, 
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lowering the bucket again, came back to 
her moulding-board. 

“T would not hurrah for the king over 
and above loudly, John,” she remarked 
as she rolled out the crust and shaped it 
on the earthen pie-plate. “The neigh- 
bors distrust thee already, and the troops 
are not to bide here, are they? ”’ 

“ Abigail, art thou a time server? ’”’ 

“ Nay, nay, I am no time server. A 
loyal woman am I, loyal to thee and the 
king, but ever in my mind runs the prayer 
of the preacher last Sabbath eve. Dost 
thou mind it?” 

“Nay, Abigail, I heeded not his 
prayer.” 

“He prayed, ‘Lord, grant that the 
people may respect their rulers, and fur- 
thermore, O Lord, grant that the rulers 
may so behave that it may be possible 
to respect them. We would not dic- 
tate to thee, O Lord. We would merely 
suggest.’’’ Abigail laughed softly to her- 
self as she recalled the prayer. Then 
she went on: “Of a truth it often seems 
to me a hard thing that we should be 
called upon to be loyal to a fool.”’ 

“The divine right of kings is not to 
be gainsaid, being clearly proven — ” 

“ Nay, we will not argue. We have 
a son in the rebel camp, remember, and 
a good son, too.” 

Farmer Sherwood did not answer, but 
as his wife looked up at him she saw 
his face drawn as with pain. She laid 
down her rolling-pin and, stepping up to 
her husband, laid her head soothingly 
upon his breast. He threw his arm 
around her, drew her close to him, and 
touched his cheek to her smooth black 
hair. It was only for a moment. Loos- 
ing her with a kiss, he went back to his 
work in the garden and she to her mould- 
ing-board. 

It was a lovely day in the early spring. 
The warm sunshine streamed in at the 
open upper half of the Dutch door. 
Mistress Sherwood went back and forth 
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from kitchen to pantry and pantry to 
kitchen with her light, quick step, roll- 
ing out crust, filling pies, covering them, 
cutting and pinching until finally all 
were ready. ‘Then she glanced at the 
old clock and, opening the door of the 
great brick oven, drew out loaf after 
loaf of delicious-smelling bread. Sud- 
denly, as she was taking out the last 
loaf, her ear caught the sound of jingling 
and clashing as of arms. She paused 
for a moment, while her lips shut tightly ; 
then she went on with her work. After 
every loaf was out on the snowy kitchen 
table, she packed the pies closely in the 
oven and closed the door once more. 
Then she stepped to the south door 
of the great kitchen and, shading her 
eyes with her hand, looked down the 
road. 

Yes, the troops, Tryon’s troops, fresh 
from the burning and pillage of Nor- 
walk, were coming; with gleam of mus- 
ket and jingling of spurs, and ever and 
anon with sound of fife and drum, they 
marched up the road. ‘These were the 
men who would be fighting her boy, her 
only son, in a few hours perhaps, and she 
must give them food and drink. 

But women did not whine over the in- 
evitable in those days. ‘They took it as 
it came in the day’s work, and if they 
found it hard, at least they never said so 
to any one but the Lord. 

It was only an instant more before 
the captain of the troop rode up. He 
sprang lightly from his horse and raised 
his hat to the comely woman who stood 
in the doorway. 

“T ask food in the king’s name,” 
he said. 

Mistress Sherwood met his piercing 
look frankly and fearlessly, and that smile 
which even her forty years had not robbed 
of a hint of fun and mischief played 
around her mouth. 

“Enter, captain, and help yourself. 
You are used to doing so, I doubt not. 
The bread is just out of the oven, and 
the pies will soon be cooked.— John”’ 
(for her husband had just come up out 
of the garden), “will you not show the 
captain where the cider is?”’ 

“ With pleasure, captain; I am glad to 
see you.” 
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‘Ah, a friend, eh ?’’— and the captain 
lifted his brows inquiringly. 

But Abigail laid her hand softly on 
her husband’s arm. “The king is 
served best by silent friends sometimes,” 
she said gently, and then with an arch 
look at the captain: “ Will you please 
to fake my provisions, sir?’”’ 

“With pleasure, madam,” answered 
the captain with a laugh. “ Your wife is 
wise, sir.”’ 

Going forward to the table he picked 
up three or four of the loaves, saying as 
he did so, “I seize these, madam, in the 
king’s name and for his soldiers. I will 
send in for the rest. And now, sir, for 
the cider.”’ 

The soldiers outside scattered them- 
selves over the broad greensward in 
front of the house and did ample justice 
to the bread and meat brought out to 
them, and the mugs of cider, which they 
found right good as it came clear and ° 
sparkling from John Sherwood’s great 
cellar. Meanwhile the officers sat in the 
keeping-room with its great beams cross- 
ing the ceiling, and talked with the owner, 
noting his little store of books as they 
did so. 

“You have Milton’s poems I see,” 
said the captain, taking up the book. 

“Yes, captain, but my ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
which I valued most, is gone, being taken 
by the rebels when they marched this 
way.” 

“Tut, man, if you lost naught but a 
book of poems you did well. Are you 
the only man at home to-day? Nota 
head have we seen as we came up this 
pretty valley, and we have had to march 
slow and with a wary lookout for fear of 
ambuscades behind these cursed stone 
fences of yours.”’ 

“1 know not, captain. I have had 
but little to do with neighbors lately,’ 
and John Sherwood sighed, for it had 
been a great grief to him, this coldness 
of neighbors and ancient friends. 

“ Mind not that, man. ‘The war will 
soon be over, and then you can make 
friends with your neighbors again. But 
we must be off, with thanks to you 
for your hospitality. I trust I may be 
able to reciprocate it at some future 
time.” 
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The farmer walked to his little gate 
shadowed by. two fine lilac trees, and 
watched the troops march off. ‘Then he 
came back through the keeping-room 
into the long, pleasant kitchen, where 
his wife was stirring up corn-cakes for 
tea. 

“You will have no bread to-night, 
John,” she said with a cheery laugh as he 
sat down on the old oak settle to watch 
her. “Did the captain miss the silver, 
husband ? ”’ 

“He looked askance at the pewter 
spoon as he stirred his punch methought, 
but he was too courteous to make any 
remark,” laughed John, but his face grew 
grave the next moment. ‘God grant 
this visit to-day set my neighbors not 
more against me.”’ 

“ Amen,”’ said his wife softly. ‘ But 
we will not think of that. Unless Samuel 
Forrest sets them on to evil I doubt if 
one of them will do aught to hurt you.”’ 

«“ Aye, Samuel Forrest,’”’ sighed John. 
“ He hath been our enemy ever since he 
took our daughter from us.” 

There was no answer. This was the 
one subject on which Mistress Sherwood 
dared not trust herself to speak, knowing 
well the torrent of bitterness that she 
must give utterance to if she once opened 
her lips. Instead she hastened the sub- 
stantial supper. 

John had finished his supper and gone 
out to the milking, and his wife had tidied 
the room, put away the last of the dishes 
and seated herself outside on the great 
south door stone to pick over the greens 
for the morrow’s dinner, when there came 
the clicking of the front gate and the 
sound of footsteps on the gravelled walk. 
She listened intently. “ Samuel Forrest's 
step if I mistake not,” she murmured. 
““ Now what ill wind blows him here? ”’ 

“Good evening, my fair mother-in- 
lav,” said a mocking voice. 

She did not raise her eyes. ‘“ Good 
evening, worshipful Master Forrest,’’ she 
answered quietly. 

‘“‘ Picking greens, eh?’”’ he said as he 
sat down on the other end of the door 
stone. ‘“ Now how much pleasanter this 
is for a lady of your housewifely habits 
than going to a show, a hanging for in- 
stance.” 


‘‘What do you mean?” she asked, 
glancing up at him with a look of such 
concentrated scorn in her face that it 
might have stung any man to the quick. 

“Only this, my good mother-in-law. 
The neighbors seem not to approve of 
my revered father-in-law’s interest in the 
king’s troops and the king’s party, and 
my faith! I should not much wonder if it 
came to a matter of a hanging ere long.”’ 

Mayhap,”’ answered Mistress Sher- 
wood quietly, but with an intonation that 
struck the man, “but if there is going to 
be a hanging it will be a great pity if we 
can’t make it a family party.”’ 

Master Forrest eyed her closely with 
his ugly little black eyes, but she went 
on sorting over dock and dandelion as 
composedly as if she were alone, and 
after watching her a minute he re- 
sumed : — 

“In any such case it will be my duty 
and pleasure, my fair mother-in-law, to 
come down and look after the farm and 
homestead in the name of Joan, my dear 
wife.”’ 

The woman’s eyes flashed. “In Joan’s 
name? She will never give her con- 
sent !” 

He laughed a soft chuckle that grated 
harshly on the hearer, “You have not 
seen Joan for some time, Mistress Sher- 
wood. She hath changed somewhat.” 

“Ves, it is some time — over a year — 
though I have tried often enough, God 
knows,”’ said the mother. 

“ Yes,’’ said the man musingly, “ you 
have tried. I have seen to it that Joan 
should regret it every time you tried. 
You would do well to speak me fair, 
my good mother-in-law. I have more 
power than you think for.” 

“You have no more than the power 
of the devil, your master, and I have yet 
to learn that the Lord is dethroned.” 

‘‘Peradventure He sleepeth,’’ mocked 
the man as he rose. “Ye may feel my 
power sooner than ye think for, woman. 
Are you counting on Harry’s coming? 
Harry will never return from the war. 
I have seen to that. You will learn to 
curb your tongue when I come to live 
here, I fancy. Good evening, my fair 
mother-in-law. I will see you again ere 
long.” 
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His footsteps died away on the grav- 
elled walk, and she heard the click of 
the little front gate before she stirred 
or spoke. Then—‘“ May the curse of 
God rest upon you here and hereafter, 
Samuel Forrest, for a black-hearted vil- 
lain!” she breathed rather than spoke. 
“ My God! my God! whither shall | turn 
for help?” 

Whither indeed? Her hands dropped 
in her lap, and she stared out unseeing 
into the mild blue spring. sky that hung 
so softly above her. ‘The garden, the 
pleasant old-fashioned garden, lay before 
her with its bee-hives just inside the 
gate, its quaint paths crossing each other 
at right angles, its borders where the pale 
blue hyacinths, the daffies, the orange 
pheenix and the crown imperial were 
already a-blooming, where he, her dear 
husband, had been working only that 
morning,—he threatened now with a 
shameful death. It was no idle threat 
she knew. More than one Tory in’ the 
neighborhood had been hanged by in- 
furiated neighbors. With a man like 
Samuel Forrest, able and- unprincipled 
enough to stir up sleeping’ passions, to 
hint and suggest the act, what had they 
not to fear? She groaned aloud in help- 
less misery. 

Suddenly there came a light touch 
upon her arm. She turned to see old 
Cesar, Samuel Forrest’s decrepit slave, 
rolling up his eyes at her with a curious 
expression of mingled pity and horror 
on his black face. 

“Missy, you want your daughter, 
Missy Forrest? ”’ 

“Yes! yes!” 

“To-morrow night at seben o'clock, 
come to de swamp just behind de church 
an’ I gib her to you. I can’t stan’ dis 
no mo’!” 

In a moment he was gone, and Mis- 
tress Sherwood with her heavy load of 
anxiety and doubt went into the house 
to put away her greens and meet her 
husband with her usual cheery smile. 


It was seven o’clock the next evening 
when Mistress Sherwood, wrapped in her 
great cape, stood by the bars at the 
entrance of the swamp behind the 
church. She had not waited more than 


three minutes when she saw two figures 
coming toward her, evidently Czesar and 
her daughter. In another moment they 
stood at her side. 

“ Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, Missy, hurry now 
if yo’ neber hurried befo’ in your life. 
No, no, Ido’ want nomoney. Get home 
quick, an’ de Lawd hab mussy on ye!”’ 
He was gone as he spoke, but Mistress 
Sherwood deliberately put back the hood 
that shrouded her daughter’s face and 
gazed upon it. ‘Then without a word, 
without even a groan to God, she seized 
Joan’s hand and hurried her across the 
fields. 

What meant those lights yonder in the 
valley near her home? What was that 
sullen hum as of voices? Was that the 
tramp of feet? She ran. She flew. She 
climbed the fences, she tore through the 
briers in the sheep-pasture woods, and 
panting and breathless she reached with 


her daughter the back door of the old ° 


homestead. 

Searce pausing to breathe, she burst 
into the kitchen, and then, one hand upon 
her panting heart, she stopped and gazed 
wildly around her. 

There were more than fifty men at the 
south door of the great kitchen. Angry, 
excited faces met her eye. Back by the 
fireplace, nearthe oaken settle from which 
he had risen, stood John Sherwood with 
his musket in his hand. 

“There is no one of ye I would fain 
hurt,” he was saying as his wife entered, 
“but I will sell my life as dearly as pos- 
sible. Never shall it be said that a Sher- 
wood was dragged out to death with a 
halter round his neck.” 

“Down with the ‘Tory! “ Hang 
him!” “Shoot him down where he stands 
and hang him afterward!” were the 
cries. 

In another moment there would have 
been a rush upon him, but Abigail sprang 
forward. 

“Neighbors! neighbors!” she cried, 
“ ye who have been our friends and neigh- 
bors for more than twenty years, listen to 
me. Ye were my schoolmates and my 
husband’s schoolmates years ago. Is 
there any one of you that John Sherwood, 
boy or man, ever wronged by so much as 
a farthing’s worth?” 
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“‘ No,” said some of the men sullenly, 
“he’s an honest man ; we'll say that for 
him.” 

‘‘ Has he not been a good neighbor to 
ye? Robert Saunders, who loaned you 
the money for that debt you owed Samuel 
Forrest yonder, when he threatened to 
take the last stick of wood and the last 
pound of meal in your house if you did 
not pay him? Job Lane, who watched 
with your old father night after night that 
ye might not be broken of your rest, and 
who helped you with the funeral charges? 
Israel Hyatt, who found the corn and the 
bacon for you that long winter when you 
knew not where to turn? And who paid 
the doctor’s bill for you when Susan died ? 
And I — is there one among you to whom 
I have not come with cheer and comfort 
when ye needed me at any hour of day or 
night? I have pounded drugs and dis- 
tilled waters and watched with the dying 
and helped lay out the dead. Oh, I 
think shame, shame to myself that I should 
have to tell youthis! And now, now ata 
word from that man, that black-hearted 
fiend yonder, ye come to put my husband, 
your good neighbor, to a shameful death !”’ 

“And why?” she went on after a 
moment’s pause. ‘“ Do ye know why?” 
Shall I tell ye? Samuel Forrest thinks to 
take my husband’s farm and his home- 
stead that he ever coveted, for his own. 
Ahab will seize on Naboth’s vineyard with 
his hands red with Naboth’s blood! Did 
he not tell me but yester-even that if 


‘aught happened to my goodman he would 


move down here and take care of the 
property in the name of his wife, my 
daughter Joan? Aye, and he told me, 
me his mother, that my son Harry, my 
only son, who is fighting on your side, 
shall never come home to me. He had 
taken care of that, he said. 

“Tis false!” cried Samuel Forrest, 
but his voice shook. 

“Tis true! true as that he stands 
there, he who has robbed and cheated 
every one of you for years !”’ 

Under her burning words there had 
been a gradual, half-unconscious with- 
drawal on the part of the crowd from 
Samuel Forrest, and now one and an- 
other looked at him where he stood at 
one side and muttered ominously. 


It was growing darker. A soft spring 
wind came up over the garden, bringing 
the scent of the daffies and the hyacinths. 

Mistress Sherwood spoke again, but her 
clear voice was broken a little now. 

“Ye mind my daughter, neighbors, my 
pretty Joan? I gave her to that man ’— 
and she pointed to where Samuel For- 
rest’s white face gleamed in the light of a 
lantern held by one of the men —“ three 
years ago, the fairest bride that ever 
walked the streets of Pemigewasset. It 
was but yester-eve he told me, ‘ You 
have not seen Joan for a year; she hath 
changed somewhat.’ Changed ! My God ! 
men, if ye be men and not fiends like 
him, tell me what is this? ”’ 

She had held her daughter’s hand all 
the while, and now she drew her for- 
ward to the door. With a sense of 
something awful coming, the men had 
crowded up close on the great door stone, 
and stood peering into the kitchen. One 
swung his lantern above his head and 
lighted up the scene. And they saw, as 
Joan’s great cloak fell off, a thin, wan 
form, wasted with pain and _ sickness. 
Her wild black eyes and heavy black curls 
clustering over her forehead intensified 
the ghastly pallor of the face. She stood 
like one in a dream at the leading of 
her mother’s hand, and as her eyes fell 
on the crowd, in a strange monotonous 
voice, that voice which thrills the heart 
more than any other can, speaking as it 
does of the mind’s departure, she said, 
“Who’s dead ? who’s dead ?”’ 

John Sherwood sprang forward, drop- 
ping his musket on the floor. ‘“ Joan! 
Joan! my daughter!” he cried, and with 
a groan he caught her to him and buried 
her face in his bosom. 

There had been silence, a silence that 
could be felt, but now there broke forth 
such a storm of groans and curses and 
even sobs from those strong, bitter men, 
that it was more awful than words can tell. 

Abigail raised her hand for silence. 
“The hand of the devil and his servant, 
Samuel Forrest, is heavy on us, my neigh- 
bors,” she said. “ Pray for us.”’ 

Pray? With cries of hate and rage they 
sprang like hounds unleashed upon the 
man. 

And Mistress Sherwood shut the door. 
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ILLIAM GREGORY, 
the author of the fol- 
lowing journal of a 
tour in New England 
in 1771, was born in 
Ayrshire, Scotland, 
and came to Virginia 
in 1760. For five 
years or more he 

lived in Fredericks- 

burg, where he be- 
longed to the same lodge of Freemasons 
as George Washington. In 1766 he 
moved to New Haven, Connecticut, to 
engage in business with another Scot — 

William Glenn. They kept a general 

store, exporting horses, cattle, fish, lum- 

ber, etc., to the West Indies, and bring- 
ing back rum, molasses and sugar. ‘This 
business was discontinued in 1774, when 
the young partners found it prudent to 
display their loyalty to the mother country 
by winding up their affairs and return- 
ing home. William Gregory, the son of 
him whose journal follows, came over 
to Alexandria, Virginia, in 1807, and 
there, in 1875, died, leaving a numerous 


progeny. 


Tuesday, September 17, 1777. The 
day being fair and pleasant, I by the 
grace of God sett off from New Haven 
on a journey toward Boston. Baited 
my horse and dined at Doolittle’s, Wash- 
ingford, upon a very good dinner. Ar- 
rived in the evening at Hartford, put 
up at Butt’s Tavern allnight. Slept little 
on account of a great headache from 
riding all day in the ‘sun, besides being 
saddle sick. Nothing material happened, 
only saw the town, which is handsome 
for a town in Connecticut. 

September 78. Sett out from Hartford 
very much galled, came to Suffield and 
dined, from thence to Springfield, where 
I passed two ferries, oated my horse, and 
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fell in company with five women, with 
whom I rid in company as far as Kings- 
ton or Palmer to Mr. Scott’s Tavern ; over- 
took the coach. My horse tired. Put 
him in pasture, eat my supper and went 
to bed very much fatigued. This day 
rid through a charming country on a 
good road. 

September 19. Slept pretty well last 
night considering everything. Sett off by 
seven o'clock this morning, rid as far as 
Brookfield, and breakfasted and stayed 
until my two widows, one married woman 
and two young girls came up. Kept along- 
side of them for fourteen miles, but find- 
ing they would only be a bill of costs, 
and no advantage, 1 dropped them. I 
jogged on the road solitary enough. This 
is a very mountainous country and bad 
roads. Dined at Spencer, at White- 
more’s. After I refreshed my horse in 
the pasture, I pursued my way towards 
Worcester, along with two Scotch- Irishmen, 
who were glad to hear somebody speak 
broad. ‘They left me after riding three 
miles, and I came up with the five women 
once more at Worcester. I put up at one 
Howard’s. ‘The coach proceeded. This 
is a very handsome, place and county 
town, and court now sits, so that the 
‘Tavern is quite full. ‘This place lies east 
and west, a pretty situation, forty-seven 
miles from Boston. Weather still con- 
tinues good, but the country very moun- 
tainous here. I passed for a relative 
of old Parson MacGregor’s of London- 
derry, New England, which caused a 
little more respect paid me. I said 
he was my grand uncle and passed well 
so. I slept with a man who came to bed 
to me and got up long before me, so that 
I knew not what he was. A good many 
stragglers live or rather breathe here- 
abouts. This country, never less its being 
mountainous, is very fertile of all the 
necessaries of life. 
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Septemoer 20. Turned out this morn- 
ing about six o’clock, paid my damage at 
Howard’s amounting to 13s. O. S. or 2s. 
10 lawful. From thence I proceeded to 
the barber’s shop to be shaved and 
dressed, which was by the little gross 
Irishman. From thence I proceeded on 
my way and came to Shrewsbury, where 
I baited my horse and self at the sign of 
the Lamb, my horse and self delighting in 
short stages, both being jaded. Kept on 
my way after breakfast towards Marlbro 
and arrived there after eleven. Put out 
Dick to pasture and had a nip of toddy 
for myself by way of refreshment, being 
almost choked with dust. Dined here, 
the day proving very hot and the roads 
dry. There isa fine pond here with a 
pretty sail boat for pleasuring. Young 
people here very sickly with the throat 
distemper, which is fatal to a good many, 
as they tell me. Charming fertile coun- 
try this way, being thirty miles west of 
Boston and the road crowded with people 
going and coming from that metropolis. 
I proceeded from Marlbro towards Sud- 
bury, where is a causeway about a mile 
long through very extensive medows. 
This is a very good country. Stopped 
and oated Dick. From thence I stretched 
along towards Watertown within ten miles 
of Boston, and put up at my good friend’s 
house, Ben. Learnard, who is a widower 
with a fine daughter. Vessels of twenty 
or thirty tons come from Boston up here 
loaded, and I believe carry on consider- 
able trade. Here I spent the evening 
with several agreeable ladies. As soon as 
they were gone I eat supper and went 
to bed. Slept comfortably and soundly. 
My reckoning this night came to 19s. 7, 
equal to about rs. 10 leg. 

September 21. Arose betimes and pur- 
sued my way, rejoicing that I had but 
eight miles to Boston and that through as 
delightful a country as ever I saw. From 
Watertown I came to Cambridge, where 
I stopped and eat breakfast. From 
thence I pursued my way and passed by 
the College, which are pretty good build- 
ings for America. The name of the col- 
lege is Harvard or Cambridge. From 


thence I sett off and came to Charleston 
and crossed over to Boston. 
man and horse four coppers. 


Ferriage for 
My next 
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employment was to seek out lodgings. I 
jogged along with a slow but solemn pace 
through most of the town unknown. At 
last I alighted in King Street opposite the 
Bristol Coffee House, at one Mr. Coburn’s, 
a civil man who keeps private lodgings 
and which suited me vastly better than a 
tavern. There was a man-of-war and a 
fine merchant ship arrived to-day from 
London, but learnt no news. Went into 
James McMaster’s store, seeing his name 
above the door. Got acquainted with 
him, and he shewed me some part of the 
town. ‘This afternoon he also introduced 
me to Captain Millar and some Scotch 
captains. We went and drank punch at 
Captain Service’s with them. McMaster’s 
brother, Kipplefoot, is in London, but ex- 
pected out in three weeks ; he brags pro- 
digiously and tells of the thousands of 
pounds he sells of goods. I find he is 
not much esteemed here for all his 
boasting. 

September 22. This day being Sunday, 
I proposed going to some place of Wor- 
ship. I applied to the barber who lives 
next door to put my hair in some kind of 
order, that I might look decent and 
cleanly, being a stranger, dressing hair 
being customary on the Lord’s Day for 
all their sanctity. I forgot to mention 
that I live in the place where they say the 
massacre was, almost opposite the Cus- 
tom House, being the largest street in 
town. My barber being so busy, I 
dressed myself. I went to the new Bos- 
ton Church along with J. McMaster and 
heard Mr. Howard. In the afternoon | 
went to the New Stone Chapel, and we 
had the sweetest music I ever heard, with 
a sermon from Revelations. This. church 
is very handsome, and well painted and 
carved in the inside ; the outside making 
no brilliant appearance. Before we went 
into church, we caused our legs to carry 
us up to Beacon Hill, the highest spot in 
all the island, where we had a charming 
view of the town, harbor and shipping, 
this place taking its name from their 
making a light here upon any emergency 
and alarming the country on the ap- 
proach of danger. They have a large 
ring fixed on the top of a large stick, to 
which they fix a barrel of tar and set 
afire. This they say will bring in five 
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[fifty?] thousand brave fellows quickly. 
At the time that the troops lay here they 
say they were on the point of lighting the 
tar barrel, but I suppose their hearts failed 
them, for they will lie like the devil, — 
their words cannot be depended upon, — 
very frothy and great boasters. But the 
men-of-war here lying close up to the 
town make them sing small. ‘They are 
pretty quiet just now, politics being at an 
end, every one being intent upon his own 
business. But they say they do not want 
the men-of-war, and do not know what so 
many of them are sent here for. After 
church I proceeded home with J. Mc- 
Master, and drank punch till the going 
down of the sun, when we sallied forth 
into the street, and then proposed going 
to see Captain Service, a brother of An- 
drew’s. I was introduced to him, and be- 
gun to count kindred, but could not 
make it out, he nor | knowing but little 
of relations. He introduced me directly 
to Mrs. Service, to whom he was married 
lately. She was born in Islay, but brought 
out to New York very young. ‘They used 
me very kindly, bid me not to be a 
stranger so long as I stay in town. I spent 
the evening there very agreeably with 
Captain Millar, Captain Noble and some 
other Scotch captains who are building 
vessels here for the Virginia trade. Half 
after nine o’clock I got up and bid good 
night, but instead of going home, I found 
myself at the opposite end of the town, 
two miles from my lodgings. I tacked 
about, and after running through Lord 
knows how many crooked streets, I ar- 
rived in King Street to my great joy. I 
smoked a pipe, jawed a little and went 
to bed. 

Monday, September 23. Being cloudy 
and the wind easterly. 1 was entertained 
with something quite new and agreeable 
to me. Yesterday being the coronation 
day of George III., it was to have been 
celebrated, but its being the Lord’s 
Day and Admiral Montgomerie being 
very desirous not to give any umbrage 
to the saints in this good town of Bos- 
ton, postponed the affair until to-day. 
The admiral’s ship was dressed in all the 
colors of the different nations of Europe, 
and all the different signals hoisted on 
board of a man-of-war. She was the 
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finest sight I ever saw, a sixty-four-gun 
ship and very beautiful. ‘The whole of her 
colors, amounting to two hundred, were 
hoisted up in one minute, and continued 
blowing in the wind, being an easy breeze 
until sunsett, when all of them were lowered 
again in one minute, which was amazing 
tome. At twelve o’clock noon the bat- 
terys fired in town, and at one o’clock the 
admiral’s ship called the captain’s, and 
all the men-of-war in the harbor fired a 
round of twenty-one guns, which made the 
‘Town to shake, and the great guns on 
Castle William likewise fired after the men- 
of-war wasdone. Nothing more material 
happened this day, only seeing some 
more of the town, and the more | saw of 
it the more confused it seems. I find no 
regularity. Captain Service was kind 
enough to me both fore and after noon, 
and shew me places which I was very 
much obliged to him for, being altogether 
a stranger here. Spent the evening in 
Mr. McMaster’s store, he opening goods 
just arrived from London, shipped by Kip- 
plefoot or Patrick. About eight o’clock 
I came home, eat supper and spent the 
remainder of the evening with some 
Salem ladies, smoked my pipe and went 
to bed. 

Tuesday, September 24. Nothing ma- 
terial happened to-day, only I ventured 
to walk without a guide. Came across 
Captain Millar at the north ship-yards, 
and it being very near punch time, we 
steered to Captain Service’s house and 
had our Meridian very good. I dined 
with Captain Service. This day after 
dinner we looked out for a sail boat and 
sailed down to Castle William. This is 
a very strong place, and commands the 
entrance to the harbor very effectually. 
There is some very heavy cannon here, 
forty-two pounders some, but the breast- 
work being of brick and the wall so thin 
would make it very dangerous in case of 
attack, as the bricks would fly and kill 
more men than the guns. The plat- 
forms are very much out of repair, all 
rotting. There is about five hundred of 
soldiers at the Castle, all genteel healthy- 
looking fellows. We drank two bowls of 
punch, paid for it and came away, hav- 
ing no acquaintance here. About seven 
o’clock we sett off for Boston, and took in 
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an officer passenger, but the wind being 
right ahead, and that dying away, we were 
obliged to out oars and pull. Made the of- 
ficer row all the way to pay for his passage. 
Arrived safe at Boston half after eight in 
the evening, eat supper at Captain Ser- 
vice’s with Captains Millar, Noble and 
Craufurd, George Service and Mrs. Ser- 
vice, who is an Isla woman born, and 
very clever. She was widow Kinloch 
when he married her about the beginning 
of the present year. She has no children 
by her first husband. Her age is, I believe, 
about twenty-six, and her maiden name 
was Fraser. Came home to bed about 
ten o’clock in very good humor, well 
pleased with the excursions of the day. 
Wednesday, 25th. ‘This day presented 
something new. I put my letter to Pater 
aboard the brig Bessey for London, dated 
September 25, Boston. ‘This was the day 
of ordination of Mr. Bacon and installment 
of Mr. Hunt, both into church. There 
was avery great crowd of spectators, esti- 
mated to be five hundred [thousand ?]}. 
My landlord, Mr. Coburn, introduced me 
into a pew with twelve ladies, four of whom 
were married women, the other eight — 
good God ! how can I express it— were 
such divine creatures that instead of 
attending to the duties of the solemnity 
I was all wonder and admiration. I am 


o’er happy this afternoon, think I com- 


pletely paid my trouble and expenses in 
coming here. ‘ Don Pedro,” my land- 
lord, said when we came home, ‘‘Gregory, 
you was as happy dog as any in Boston 
this afternoon. You had eight of the 
handsomest ladies all around you as Bos- 
ton affords, and ladies of the first rank, 
two of which,’’ added he, “are the great- 
est toasts in the place, — Miss Gray and 
Miss Greenlees the adorable.” Drank 
tea at home this afternoon, took a walk 
with Mr. McMasters, went into a tavern 
and spent the price of a bowl of punch, 
came home at nine o’clock. McNaught 
and I played the violin. We were very 
merry. Eat my supper, smoked my pipe 
and took myself to the Land of Nod. 
Thursday, 26th. 1 went and bought a 
few trifles in the forenoon. At twelve 
o’clock went and saw a fine ship for the 
London trade launched, of three hun- 
dred tons burthen. There was a vast con- 


course of people of both sexes. I came 
home and eat my dinner and took my 
horse and rid all over the town. Being 
the last day I propose staying here, spent 
the evening at Captain Service’s. Came 
home half past ten, smoked my pipe and 
dispersed for the night. 

September 27. Arose about six o’clock, 
did what errands I had to do in town, 
drank punch with Service and McMaster 
and took my leave of them. Came to 
my lodgings, and Colonel Schuylor from 
Albany and his lady took my berth at 
Coburn’s. I eat dinner, drank a glass of 
Madeira and sett off, taking my route out 
of the south end of the town by Liberty 
Tree, and then by Old Fort; from that 
I jogged on to Roxbury. Passing through 
that town, I pursued my way as far as 
Dedham. ‘Then 1 made a stop and oated 
Dick. From thence I steered my way 
along, and arrived at Walpole just at 
dark, and I put up at one Mr. Robins’, 
just nineteen and a half miles from Boston, 
as far as I wanted to ride to divide the 
way between Boston and Providence. 
Here was two fine handsome girls. I 
rose about six o’clock after resting well. 


‘Here they have a fine fish pond. I pro- 


ceeded on my way towards Wrentham, 
where I arrived to breakfast. From 
Mann’s at Wrentham I pushed along and 
stopped at a tavern about nine miles 
from Providence, where I baited Billy 
and Dick. I then proceeded and came 
to Patuxet, a place where there is a 
great fall of water and many mills. Here 
is an excessive high bridge, and not quite 
finished, which renders it very dangerous 
to pass. At this place I fell in company 
with a young lady on horse-back bound 
on my way, so that I came along the last 
four miles very merryly. I arrived at 
Providence half after twelve 6’clock noon, 
time enough to save my distance with 
regard to dinner. After dinner I took a 
small walk by myself and observed the 
situation of the place, which is divided by 
the river into two towns, north and south, 
the hill being so steep that they have 
hardly room to build one street on the 
bank. They have a fine new brick col- 
lege which stands over the town on top of 
the north bank. ‘There are some pretty 
good houses here, and they carry on very 
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considerable trade with the European, 
African and West Indian. trade. 

Sunday, St. Michaels Day, September 
29, 1771. Went early to the barber’s 
shop to be shaved and dressed, which 
was accordingly done. Came home and 
eat breakfast, and as most of the minis- 
terial tribe were abroad, there was only 
service in one place, and the day being 
-cold and suspecting to be too full for 
strangers, I contented myself to siay at 
home and read my book, along with 
Captain John and Nicholas Boggart of 
New York, and one Mr. Meuse, an Irish 
gentleman who lodged in the same house 
with me in Boston, together with the 
young lady of the house, Miss Phillis 
Chace, and Mr. Fleming’s lady of 
Boston, an accomplished lady of great 
good humor and affability. With this 
company we spent the fore part of the 
day. The afternoon was taken up with 
viewing the nice college. ‘This certainly 
is as handsome a piece of building as 
any in America. For this sight we were 
obliged to Dr. Henry Stirling, a London- 
derry man, very genteel and obliging. 
We arrived at our lodging, had some 
good punch made, then drank tea and 
spent the evening very agreeable with 
the same company we was with in the 
forenoon. But I forgot to mention that 
before dinner we were introduced to 
some young gentlemen who proposed if 
we stayed here till Monday evening we 
should have a dust kicked up, and then 
we should have the pleasure of seeing 
the young ladies here. We agreed to 
stay, being four of us strangers who 
stayed at Mr. Westrand’s, it being pro- 
posed merely out of compliment to us. 
The rest of this day and evening passed 
without anything remarkable, so smoked 
my pipe and betook myself to the Land 
of Nod. 

Monday, September 30. Nothing hap- 
pened particular during the course of the 
day, only playing cards and drinking. 
The ladies were notified of the dance, 
and at about seven o’clock in the 
evening we all met at the assembly-room, 
which is a very handsome one. The 
ladies and gentlemen drew figures, and 
my figure was No. 2. It happened to be 
the finest lady in the room, which was 
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Miss Polly Bowen, an excellent dancer 
and an excessive sensible girl, and agree- 
able with all. We were happy enough 
this night; broke up the dance at one 
o’clock, saw my partner home, came 
home, eat something with some drink, 
and went to bed. 

Tuesday, October 1, 17717. This day 
passed over very agreeably paying visits 
to the ladies with Jones, Cook, Boggart, 
Meuse, and some others very much to 
my satisfaction. Arrived at my lodgings 
and betook myself to bed, intending to 
sett off early down the river to Newport. 

Wednesday, October 2, 1771. Was 
aroused this morning with “Turn out, 
you lazy dogs. The wind is fair and it is 
time to be a-going.” I banged up as 
quick as I could, pushed my way down 
stairs, and found my company refreshing 
themselves with gin. We eat breakfast, 
did some small errands about town, such 
as ‘Goodbye, my Sweetheart,” and about 
eleven o’clock we sett sail with tears in 
our eyes to leave this very agreeable 
place. We were about fifteen in number, 
with ladies and gentlemen and Dick. 
We took care to lay in good stores — 
roast beef, wine, biscuit, cherry rum, 
gamon, etc. Upon our passage near the 
town, we bought a bushel of good 
oysters as ever I saw, for a pistereen, 
and took in a half dozen more ladies, 
passengers for Newport, which is com- 
puted thirty miles from Providence. ‘The 
wind being good northwest, we arrived 
at Newport on Rhode Island at three 
afternoon, being just four hours, a very 
lucky passage. After paying the compt. 
of landing, we betook ourselves to 
Mr. Wanton’s at the northwest end of 
the town; when after drinking some 
good punch and some green tea in com- 
pany with some ladies and gentlemen 
for Charleston, S. Carolina, we took a 
walk along with Commodore Wanton to 
the holy ground. After walking above 
three miles we returned home, and spent 
the evening together with several New- 
port acquaintances and one Mr. Skel- 
ton, a Scotchman from Jamaica, with 
whom I got very intimate after drinking 
plentifully of punch, toddy and wine. 
Eat an excellent supper and went to 
bed. 
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October 3. Rose time enough to be 
barberised and to wash myself before 
breakfast, but was, however, plaguey sick. 
Eat a very small breakfast and went to 
view the town of.Newport. It far sur- 
passes the idea I had formed of it, lying 
about southeast and northwest, — the 
principal street one and one half miles 
long, and the houses very compact, being 
called Thames Street, —the whole of 
the town making a very agreeable pros- 
pect from the water, being situated on an 
easy rising hill. I called on Mr. Skelton 
at his lodgings, and we went at half past 
eleven o’clock to a Quaker marriage, 
there being a great many Friends in this 
place. Saw them married, and then re- 
turned home to dinner. Skelton and 
myself took a ride to Turner’s, six miles 
from the town ; and a more pleasant ride 
I never had in America. ‘The day being 
good and the roads level, together with 
the most delightful prospect of all the 
islands and all the adjacent country, ren- 
dered the view more like enchantment 
than real. This is certainly the finest 
country I have seen in America. Drank 
tea at Turner’s with a couple of fine la- 
dies, and returned to town early in the 
evening. Played a few games at back- 
gammon, drank punch, eat supper and 
went to bed about nine o'clock, being 
very much disposed to sleep, having slept 
little the foregoing night. 

October 4. 1 arose pretty early and 
well refreshed, went down as far as 
Potter’s at the Coffee House, turned out 
Skelton and introduced him to Mr. Jones 
of Providence. I paid my reckoning at 
Potter’s, and Jones and I took our road to 
Wanton’s, and breakfasted together there ; 
then I took my leave of Wanton and 
Jones, inquired for the ferry, and soon 
found the place. I waited almost an 
hour for the boat, which was on the op- 
posite shore. There is something of a 
battery opposite the town upon an island, 
but of so little importance by decay, etc., 
that it is not worth much notice. ‘There 
is a good number of vesse’. lying here at 
this time and a iarge schooner tender. 
The boat came, and we embarked with a 
scanty wind, — my fellow passengers, two 
ladies, with whom I was quite agreeable ; 
and I catched mackerel in going over 


this ferry, being three miles over to Con- 
necticut Island, and took boat with my 
two ladies for the main, being two and 
one half miles over. We arrived safe 
and took horse, and rid altogether till 
we came to ‘Tower Hill, where I left them 
and jogged on by myself. I pursued my 
way along through a very ragged country. 
About three o’clock I came to one Hall’s, 
where I turned out Dick for an hour, and 
after refreshing myself sett off. Stopped 
at the widow Champion’s with two gents 
from Newport, at a place called Westerly. 
We drank some New England rum-toddy, 
and jogged on till I parted with my 
company about two miles from where | 
intended putting up all night; but I had 
not rid far before I lost myself in the 
wood as dark as Egypt. No house nigh 
to befriend the weary traveller. How- 
ever, I plucked up my courage and 
pricked up Dick, and crossed over an 
old field at full speed, and before I rode 
very far I was extremely happy to find I 
was not far from some cottage, my ears 
being saluted with the sound of human 
voices ; and when I began to perceive a 
glimmering light, I made toward it. I 
kicked at the door, and found an old man, 
a middle-aged, good-looking woman, and 
half a dozen children. They were all 
surprised to see me, and invited me to sit 
down; but I told them I was a stranger 
travelling toward New London, and had 
lost my way through the darkness of the 
night. They gave me some directions, 
and away I steered. After half an hour’s 
traversing the wood, I found the road 
again, when I felt happy. What added 
to the horror of this night, I knew that 
the most part of this place was inhabited 
by Indians, there being within a few miles 
about four or five hundred, but all prob- 
ably friendly Indians. At last, thank 
God, I arrived safe at one Mr. Thom- 
son’s, who keeps a tavern. ‘Turned out 
Dick to pasture, drank some toddy and 
eat a fowl which my coming caused the 
death of, smoked my pipe, and talked 
religion with the old people, who told 
me Mr. Whitfield always stayed at their 
house when he came that way, that he had 
converted a vast many people thereabout, 
and that I should sleep in the same bed 
to-night, — they having taken a liking to 
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me by the grave deportment I put on, 
which in reality was caused by my being 
tired and worn out. At last sleep catched 
such a fast hold on me that I fell off my 
chair on the floor. ‘Then says I, “1 must 
actually go to bed.” And after bidding a 
good night with gladness to get off, I slept 
in Mr. Whitfield’s bed, as they called it, 
according to promise, but was interrupted 
in my slumbers by son Johnny coming in 
from a husking frolic. He entered my 
room, and came and drew his hand 
across my face, which awakened me. I 
immediately bawled out, thinking that old 
Whitfield had come from New York that 
night to disturb me on account of my 
pretended sanctity with the old folks. I 
dare say they thought I was converted as 
they called it. I laughed at heart, but 
indeed I hardly could construct the mus- 
cles of my face into anything like a smile, 
so weary was I. I hailed my unknown 
friend with: “ What cheer, brother?” 
and he, happening to be a seafaring 
youth, readily replied: ‘“‘ Damned good 
cheer. I have been up to Uncle Jerry’s 
to a husking, and I have got almost 
groggy. Plenty of girls were there, and 
I have been home with my partner.” | 
bid him strip and tumble into the other 
bed, and being myself but little refreshed, 
was soon again in the arms of sleep. | 
found myself so well next morning that | 
got up eariy. 

October 5. Turned out about seven 
o’clock, eat a very hearty breakfast, 
mounted Dick and sett off through a 
pleasant country, being along the shore 
all the way, but being the devil’s own 
roads. I think they surpass anything I 
ever saw for roughness, up hill and down 
h:ll all the way, some hills near a mile 
long, rugged and steep. From Westerly 
I kept on my way walking and riding by 
spells, and about ten o'clock a. Mm. 
reached Champlain’s, at Stonington, well 
named from the stonyness of the country. 
Yesterday was bad, but to-day surpassed 
any idea I could conceive of bad roads. 
Had some oats for Dick, which he would 
not eat, they being spoiled, and drank 
some toddy myself, being nearly worn 
out. I sett off from this disagreeable 
place, and riding along slow was over- 
taken by a blacksmith, who turned out to 
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be a pretty sociable fellow. Stopt about 
four miles from New London, had Dick 
taken care of and had dinner for myself. 
After dinner took a walk to view the 
town, which lies at the bottom of a hill 
upon the south side of the river Thames, 
pretty irregular, with a battery of ten or 
twelve guns mostly out of order. They 
have always good water here for vessels 
of all sizes, the tide ebbing and flowing 
but little. ‘They have a pretty good town 
house, with a very homely old church and 
meeting house. ‘The latter is situated on 
top of the hill about half a mile from the 
town. ‘They carry on some trade to the 
West Indies, but not half so much as they 
did some years ago, Norwich, which lies 
some twelve or thirteen miles further up 
the river, having drawn most of the trade 
that way, it lying more in the center of 
the country. On the opposite side to 
New London lies Grotton, a poor, barren 
place not worth a description. I came 
home very little satisfied with this place 
and the situation, but was highly diverted 
on my own account by five Frenchmen 
who had just come in from a turtle frolic, 
and who felt so well on the occasion, 
assisted by Billy Bacchus, that they 
jumped, sung, whistled, and showed so 
many tricks that any man of common 
sense would have sworn that they were 
related to the baboon family. For my 
part I kept by the chimney corner and 
smoked my pipe and drank my toddy, 
yet was highly diverted with the: mon- 
sieurs. 

October 6. Being the Lord’s Day. I 
arose betimes, eat my breakfast and had 
myself barberized, put myself in order to 
attend the house of the Lord. I and one 
of the Frenchmen sett out and got to 
church. They stared at us very hard, 
both being strangers. ‘The parson being 
an old countryman, a Hibernian, took 
my fancy a good deal. He had some- 
thing in his physiognomy very grave and 
venerable. He preached about true re- 
ligion, but gave me no ideas; and the 
Frenchman, who hardly knew a word of 
English, stared and gaped like some man 
just taken wild from the forest. For my 
part I passed well, having all the prayers 
by heart, and could amen as well as any 
of them. Came home, drank toddy and 
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eat a hearty dinner. Then brother 
Frenchman and self steered for the meet- 
ing house in the afternoon. After a very 
tedious walk we gained the holy place 
and were invited into a pew by the door 
flying open. A young man prayed and 
preached, but how he performed I can- 
not say, for no sooner was I seated than 
I slept and was in the land of forgetful- 
ness above an hour, till honest French- 
man gave me a jog and I was quite 
surprised to find myself in meeting, 
thinking I had been at my lodgings all 
the while. I came home very little the 
better, took another walk about town 
with an Englishman, who shewed me 
some houses and people, so that after 
reconnoitering the place we _ tacked 
about and came home to our lodgings, 
the London Coffee House. F. Alin, a 
very clever fellow, who has seen much of 
the world, had some discourse with the 
monsieurs concerning the riches of France 
and England. Neither would give up 
the argument, so that it rested. Called 
for a bowl of toddy, then eat my supper 
and betook myself to the land of forget- 
fulness, where I rested exceeding well. 
October 7. Being Monday. Started 
from bed betimes in the morning, with 
an intention to pursue my journey south- 
ward. After paying my landlord’s bill 
and after satisfying the shoe boy, house 
maid, and all the rest of the fraternity 
of tavern beigles, I mounted Dick and 
took my route out of the south end 
of the town; and after climbing up 
one steep rocky hill, and walking down 
another, I arrived at a place called the 
Rope Ferry, about a mile wide, but the 
frequent washing of the sea has formed a 
narrow beach almost over, excepting about 
thirty yards. It seemed to me to be the 
mouth of a pretty considerable river, and 
the boat boy tells me sloops of some bur- 
then pass the gut and go up the river. 
This small gut is where the ferry is kept, 
and the tide running in and out so rapid 
obliged them to have a rope fixed at each 
side to pull over the boat by. Supposing 
they kept a tavern here, and as my ap- 
petite craved yet could get no breakfast, the 
wife told me the fire was out, and there 
was no water in the house and none 
nigher than half a mile, and it was hardly 


worth while to get one breakfast ; but she 
told me that on the other side was a very 
good tavern, where I could get what I 
wanted. So I paid my fare, three 
coppers, and pushed off. I arrived at 
the tavern I. B. sign of the Rose, with 
these lines :— 


“ He’s a friend to the Rose 
Who pays as he goes.”’ 


Just as I gained the summit of the hill 
I espied the landlord. I asked him for 
a pasture near at hand fcr Dick, till such 
time as I could eat breakfast, which was 
soon over. Mine host was a very con- 
venient man. He said he liked me be- 
cause I was free and talked with him. 
He found some people would not, and he 
did not like them folks, and protested he 
would rather give me anything for half 
price than the other for full price. How- 
ever, | was used to such palaver. [| 
ordered up Dick, paid my score and sett 
off. I had not rid far before I espied a 
large black snake cross the road, and as 
I always bear these animals a spite, I dis- 
mounted and pursued the scaly monster, 
and ran about half a mile before I could 
reach him, At length I overtook him, - 
and he made a full stop and put out his 
forked tongue. However, I had no.time 
to parley with him. I struck as hard as 
I could with my whip, which caused him 
to spring toward me ; but, falling short, I 
redoubled my blows and laid him flat 
enough. I lifted him on a stick and 
brought him to the road. As soon as I 
got there I found that Dick had given 
me the slip and walked off. Which way 
to go after the battle, I knew not; but 
thinking he might take himself toward 
mine host of the Rose, I ran that way, 
and saw him ascending a neighboring 
hill very soberly. I called to him, but no 
notice was taken. So | sett off and ran 
as hard as I could, and very soon came 
up with him and bestowed on him the 
length of my whip for his trouble. 

After these disasters I mounted, and 
about eleven of the day I passed through 
Lime, a small place upon the mouth of 
the Connecticut River. I wanted to re- 
fresh myself and Dick, but having nothing 
smaller than a half Johannes, and the 
whole town being unable to make it 
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smaller, was obliged to decamp from the 
place, having a few coppers to pay my 
ferriage. Crossed over to Seabrook, on 
the opposite bank. I found it to be two 
miles to be sure, and quite worn out with 
fatigue and thirst, 1 thought every rod a 
mile. At length I arrived ata tavern, and 
asked if they could make small my piece 
of gold ; but, being answered in the neg- 
ative, I proceeded further, and after try- 
ing and sending all over the town of 
Seabrook, was necessitated to go on with 
very great reluctance. So, growling, sett 
off to a tavern four miles off, at which 
place there happened to be a training. 
The Indian name of the place is Putchog, 
four miles east of Killingsworth. At last, 
after much fatigue, I reached the above 
named place, horse and self much ex- 
hausted ; but, thank fortune, here I was 
relieved from all my distress. After drink- 
ing a bowl of punch, and paying sixpence 
for changing my piece of gold, I eat a 
very hasty dinner of roasted beef and 
potatoes, the glory of old England and 
Ireland combined ; and when finished, I 
felt as well as any of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. Scraped acquaintance with a lame 
tailor, and he and I, to bind our new con- 
tracted friendship firmer, called for a pint 
of the juice of the grape, and protested 
eternal friendship. After shaking one an- 
other’s hand heartily, we parted. I took 
my leave of the house, which I never 
will forget. After passing through a very 
good country and good roads, I arrived 
at my good friend Mr. Merrill’s house, in 
Killingsworth, where Dick was well cared 
for and myself somewhat refreshed. It 
being training day here likewise, there was 
a couple of dances in town. A good 
honest sailor came in, and after he had 
refreshed himself, “‘Come,”’ says I, “ why 
can’t you and I go and see the dance? 
I feel somewhat that way inclined.” He 
said he would if I would wait until he 
put-on his white shirt. I waited, but 
not long before my honest tar came 
down stairs, and away we jogged, and 
came to the house and bolted in. Im- 
mediately there was a cessation of foot 
war with the floor, every one staring at us, 
both being entire strangers. However, 
after a small Quaker meeting, one more 
bold than the rest made me a low bow and 
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long scrape of the foot, asked me and 
then Jack if we would dance a reel and 
he would find us partners. Weboth agreed, 
and he turned us out a couple of fine hale 
lassies. We danced, but the string tor- 
mentor executed his part so bad that 
it proved a very great drawback upon 
our pleasure. After some reels, country 
dances being introduced, I was put at the 
top. We began to sett our feet a-playing, 
and I believe executed our parts by dint 
of hard footing so well that we seemed to 
be admired by all, matrons and other by- 
standers. And the beauty of it all was, 
that the room we had to dance in was so 
small that we jostled against each other, 
sometimes intended. Jack and I spenta 
couple of hours here, much satisfied with 
our entertainment. After bidding them 
good night, we steered our way to the other 
dance, where was much finer girls than 
we left. We danced here a spell; but, 
finding the pillars of our legs beginning to 
fail, thought it prudent to bid them all 
good night, thanking them kindly for civil- 
ities. Jack and I made the best of our 
way home, where we found good “old 
mama ’”’ just dropping to sleep. “My 
children,” said she, “ 1 am glad you have 
come ; I have waited for you for these two 
very long hours.” We thanked her, but 
would have been still more obliged to her 
for some biscuit and milk and a bowl of 
toddy. So Jack and I, not caring to part 
dry-lipped, drank our toddy and smoked 
our pipes, and after a hearty grip of the 
hand departed each to his apartment. 

I slept well, considering the indifference 
of the bed, which I really believe was 
made fifty years ago, and could it speak 
might tell many a wonderful story. 

October 8. Being Tuesday. I started 
very early from this place, after paying 
damages, stretched along the plain to 
East Guilford, where I stopt to eat my 
breakfast and oat Dick; but the tea, 
butter, bread, etc., being so excessive 
nasty and bad I could hardly eat any- 
thing. Not liking this place, paid dam- 
ages and sett off as soon as Dick had 
finished his oats. I was much puzzled 
to find the right road, this way having so 
many forkings and no directions for the 
benefit of travellers ; but I was fortunate 
to keep the right. I arrived at Guilford, 
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old town, about eleven o’clock. The 
first man I met was Benton, ready to 
wait on me. I here had Dick’s Boston 
shoes taken off, they being so very heavy 
and clumsy that they retarded his going. 
I had a handsome pair of light ones put 
on in the room, and Dick went as well 
again for them. I stayed one hour here, 
being something acquainted. From this 
place I sett off, and reached Mr. Monroe’s 
exactly at dinner. I sat down, after 
clearing the way with some punch made 
by Miss Molly, and made a very hearty 
dinner. I turned out Dick to pasture, 
but it seeming to draw on to rain, thought 
it judicious to sett off for home, this 
place, Brandford, being within eight miles 
from New Haven. I was lucky enough 
to get to my journey’s end, being but little 
wet after all. | 

New Haven in my eyes makes as good 
a figure as any, it lying in a_ beautiful 
plain country surrounded with easy rising 
hills at the distance of three English 
miles, at the head of a fine bay six miles 
in length from the sound that runs be- 
tween Long Island and the main, but 
toward the town it is something shallow, 
leaving it dry for miles out at low water, 
but at high water there is above sixteen 
feet. It resembles the Loch of Belfast 
more than any place I ever saw. Being 
nothing but soft mud, if a vessel is cast 
ashore she is not in the least damaged, 
but lies easy. There is a very large trade 
carried on here, chiefly to the West 
Indies, selling there horses, cows, hogs, 
sheep, and fowles ofall kinds, lumber, tal- 
low, beeswax and myrtlewax, etc., and 
bringing in return rum, sugar, molasses, 
cocoa, coffee, pimento, gold and silver, etc. 
There is at present in that trade to the 
number of forty vessels, brigantines and 
sloops, but chiefly the latter, about ninety 
tons burthen and carrying from. thirty- 
two to forty-eight creatures upon deck. 
The town is an exact square, the streets 
all regular and straight, so that you may 
cast your eye from one end of the street 
to the other, being about a mile in 
length and as even as a house floor. In 
the middle of the town is a square about 
a quarter of a mile square, in the midst 
of which stands three public buildings in 
a line, viz.: a noble building for a state 


house or governor’s house, with two 
Presbyterian meeting houses. On the 
west side of the square stands the college, 
with a fine chapel for worship. On the_ 
east corner of said square stands the 
Church of England edifice. In all, six 
public buildings, three Presbyterian, one 
Church of England, five steeples, state 
house with a large balcony and bell on 
top. Likewise stands on the west corner 
of the square the prison, but it is a mis- 
erable poor one, not worth while to make 
mention of. 

The college, being two stately edifices, 
one of brick, the other of wood, was 
founded in 1718 by one Mr. Yale, an 
English gentleman, and goes by his name 
to this day. There are generally about 
one hundred and twenty students at col- 
lege, the managers and a president, who 
is generally professor of divinity, a pro- 
fessor of mathematics, and professor ol 
languages. It costs the students nothing 
but their board and washing, and the pro- 
fessors being paid from a fund sunk for 
that purpose, the means of education is 
very cheap. There are near one thou- 
sand horses and almost as many oxen 
shipt annually to the West Indies. At 
present there are forty-three houses in 
town, but that is a great deal too many 
by twenty. New Haven lies in lat. 41.20 
northwest; long. 71.20; ninety miles 
northeast of New York, about one hun- 
dred and seventy miles southwest of 
Boston, sixty miles from New London, 
and one hundred and ninety miles from 
Albany upon the Hudson River; north- 
east about seven leagues from Long 
Island, the sound being of that breadth 
here and every five or six miles you may 
see towns and villages along the road to 
entertain travellers, being extremely thick 
settled country. 

The General Assembly sits here usually 
half the time, viz., in October, and the 
other half in Hartford, a very pretty 
town upon the Connecticut River, forty 
miles north of New Haven. The Supe- 
rior or Circuit Court sits here twice a 
year, viz., on the last Tuesday of Febru- 
ary and August. Inferior court sits twice 
a year here likewise, first and second 
Tuesday in April and second Tuesday in 
November. 
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A SONG OF THE SEA. 


By Krank Hl. Sweet. 
HE sea it is blue and fair, 
And the sky is blue and gray, 
And the fisherman’s song as he rows along 
Goes floating away, away. 
The gulls they circle and wheel, 
And the white-capped waves roll by, 
And afar on the sea where the end may be 
The billows they wash the sky. 


The billows they roll and roil, 
And the sea-mews wheel and call, 

And the noon of the sun into gold lace spun 
(‘Comes shimmering over all. 

‘The wind is merry and light, 
And coaxes the waves to play ; 

And the fisherman's song as he rows along 
Goes floating away, away. 
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MAP OF 
BLUE MOUNTAIN 
FOREST. 


SCALE 


(Note. — Since this map was prepared, the Park has been considerably enlarged to the west and to the south.) 
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BLUE MOUNTAIN FOREST PARK. 


By 7. J. Walker. 


HE idea of the acquirement of large landed estates by 
wealthy families in the United States is somewhat 
repugnant to the democratic notions of this country, 
but there are conditions under which it becomes 
not only unobjectionable, but may be welcomed as 
the means of accomplishment of important public 
service difficult to provide for by any other method. 

The experiment of Hon. Austin Corbin, in the 
establishment and maintenance of a great game 
preserve in Sullivan County, New Hampshire, ac- 

joining his birthplace and present country seat, 
a cannot be looked upon as entirely a private enter- 
prise, for whatever present opportunities there may 
be afforded for the enjoyment of private hunting 
and fishing grounds, the undertaking promises not 
only direct public benefits in the near future, but 
what is more important, indirect educational results 
of incalculable value to the rapidly growing summer 
resort industry that even now yields an annual 
revenue to the people of the state of nearly ten 
million dollars. 

Measured solely for its value as a game preserve, 
the park of Mr. Corbin will be of great 
benefit to the state, for in its forests and 
waters. game and fish are being bred and 
protected to such an extent that in a few 
years it may prove a comparatively inex- 
pensive source of supply for other parks 
that enlightened public sentiment may 
cause the state to construct or by wise le- 
gislation encourage individuals to establish. 
‘Two years ago Mr. Corbin appeared before 
the legislature advocating the establishment 
of state parks for the preservation of for- 
ests, fish and game, and protection of the 
sources of streams, offering not only to 
stock one or more such parks from his 
own preserves, but also to contribute in 
money a liberal percentage of the sum re- 
quired to cover the first cost. Unfortu- 
nately public sentiment was not ripe for 
such an undertaking, and no legislation 
resulted, although a number of the far-see- 
ing men of the state were strongly in favor 
of some action on the lines indicated. 


In another direction this enterprise is | — rors 
of public benefit, for the consolidation of L a ——— 
numerous small farms that separately were FIRST VIEW OF THE PARK FROM THE EAST. . 
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not particularly remunerative into. one 
large estate under intelligent and liberal 
management affords the opportunity for 
a very much needed practical illustration 
of the advantages to be derived from 
modern processes of road _ building, 
proper methods of forestry, and the 
adaptation of farm lands to specific 
crops. All this is educative and of 
timely importance to astate just awaken- 
ing to a realization of the value of its 
great natural resources. 

Blue Mountain Forest Park, as_ this 
estate is called, is owned by Mr. Corbin 
and his family, but in order that the prop- 


rear. This is the country seat of Mr. 
Corbin, the present house being built on 
the site of the modest farmhouse in which 
he was born July 11, 1827, especial care 
being exercised to preserve the room of 
the old homestead in which this event 
occurred as part of the new structure. 
The villa is a composite architecture, 
handsomely appointed and supplied with 
all modern conveniences needed to 
make it an ideal summer home. ‘The 
land about the home place has _ been 
greatly added to, until it now covers about 
fourteen hundred acres, including the 
historical Coit’? mountain. On this 


THE HAVEN GATE HOUSE, 


erty shall remain intact and the purpose 
for which it is established not be defeated, 
in the event of the death of any of its 
proprietors the ownership is vested in 
‘The Blue Mountain Forest Association,” 
which is incorporated under the general 
laws of New Hampshire. 

In approaching the park from Newport, 
about three miles from the village, one’s 
attention is arrested by a handsome mod- 
ern villa of imposing dimensions, situated 
about a half mile to the left of the main 
highway on an eminence commanding 
a wide view of fertile farming country 
in front and mountainous scenery in the 


property is also the fine residence of Mr. 
George S. Edgell, treasurer of the Long 
Island Railroad, Mr. Corbin’s son-in-law. 
Both families entertain a great deal, and 
parties of friends are often invited, both 
summer and winter, to enjoy their hospi- 
tality and indulge in hunting and fishing 
trips through Blue Mountain Forest. 

But aside from these occasions and 
the usual summer sojourns, both Mr. and 
Mrs. Corbin, as often as the exactions of 
busy lives will permit, are residents of 
this delightful country seat, for all around 
it cluster the recollections of the child- 
hood of both. 
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THE HAVEN GATF. 


The family settled in Newport in 1792. 
Dr. James Corbin, the grandfather of the 
present Mr. Corbin, moved there from 
Somers, Connecticut, although born in 
Massachusetts. In connection with his 
medical practice he improved a large 
tract of land and built the old homestead 
on Corbin Hill. His son, also Austin 
Corbin, was in his time one cf the most 
prominent citizens of New- 
port and a member of the 
state legislature and occu- 
pant of many responsible 
Offices in the town. 

Mr. Corbin’s was 
born in the adjoining town 
of Croyden, and both she 
and her husband attended 
school in the little red 
schoolhouse not far from 
their present country home. 

The land about the home 
place comprises what was 
originally eight farms, and 


> in addition to this Mr. Cor- 
bin now owns several thou- 
sand acres extending along 
what is known as the Croy- 
den Flat Road for nearly two 
miles, to the main entrance to 
Blue Mountain Park. 

The park proper embraces 
twenty-five thousand acres, 
and includes Croyden and 
Grantham mountains. with 
their foot-hills and valleys on 
either side. It takes in parts 
of the towns of Croyden, 
Grantham, Plainfield and 
Cornish, and comprises farms 
and uncultivated lands _pur- 
chased from two hundred and 
seventy-five different individ- 
uals, covering over sixty farms 
and sets of farm buildings. 
‘The prices paid were in every 
case at least the market value 
of property bought, and in 
some instances considerably 
in excess. General satisfac- 
tion is expressed by the sellers 
at prices received, and most 
of those who have continued 
at farming have purchased 
better farms in other places 
for the money paid them by Mr. Corbin 
or for less amounts. 

The contour of the park is nearly oval, 
extending with the range of mountains 
northeast and southwest, measuring from 
end to end about ten miles and five 
miles across its greatest width. Croy- 
den Mountain lies to the south and 
Grantham to the north, while between 
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THE CENTRAL STATION, 


them, almost the centre of the range, is 
a deep gorge of wild and _ picturesque 
beauty, through which passes the ‘* Notch 
Road” connecting the eastern and west- 
ern sections of Croyden township. 
Croyden Mountain is the highest ele- 
vation in Sullivan County, being nearly 
three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. It com- 
mands one of the 
most extensive and 
beautiful prospects 
in the state. To 
the northeast rise 
the majestic peak; 
of the Presidentic] 
range, with Mount 
Washington at the 
head, while to the 
east, in seemingly 
solitary grandeur, 
like some grim sen- 


River, with its fertile farms dotting the 
landscape, and the prosperous village of 
Newport eight miles away. ‘The land 
within the park touching the Sugar River 
Valley is rich and productive ; higher 
up the mountain sides it alters to pastur- 
age an: forest, overtopped in turn with 
lofty piles of granite crowning the whole 
as if to place the 
seal of nature on 
some of her grand- 
est work. 

The boundary 
lines of the park 
follow, as nearly as 
was found practica- 
ble, the established 
highways of the 
towns that skirt it, 
but wherever devia- 
tion was necessary, 
connecting roads 


tinel, stands Kear- yyy “cenrrat” suPERINTENDENT AND wis have been built and 


sarge on guard, and 
beyond the far-off 
lands of Maine. ‘Tothe southeast the dark 
and rugged brow of Sunapee watches its 
own shadow in the crystal lake at its feet. 
On the south are the Washington and 
Unity hills, while the western horizon is 
outlined by a clear and _ well-defined 
view of the Green Mountain range of 
Vermont. Nearer to the east and south 
are the lesser hills of Croyden and the 
peaceful picturesque valley of the Sugar 


BRONCO, are maintained by 


Mr. Corbin at his 
own expense. The public highways 
running through what is now the park 
were abandoned by the respective towns 
and are now kept in good condition, as 
well as broken out for passage during the 
winter, entirely at the expense of the 
estate. ‘The towns have thus been re- 
lieved of a charge that was no small 
item of annual expenditure, especially in 
winter, for work on the mountain roads. 
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Although now under private ownership 
and subject to taxation with other property 
of the park, these roads are, for all practical 
purposes, still public highways, as no one 
is refused permission to travel over them, 
the only condition being the procuring 
of a pass—which can be obtained ata 
number of convenient places — and regis- 
tering of name at the point of entrance 
to the park. ‘There are four public or 


IN THE KENNELS. 


pass gates, each in charge of a keeper, 
who lives at hand in a comfortable lodge, 
whose additional duties are to patrol 
daily the section of boundary line in his 
district, see the fence is kept in repair, 
and report the habits 
of animals coming un- 
der his observation. 
The driveway of 
roads encircling the 
park is about thirty 
miles in length, along 
which has been 
erected, to enclose the 
park, an eight: and a 
half foot, and in some 
places nine foot, barbed 
and meshed wire fence. 
The fence proper is 
twenty-five miles in ex- 


tent, built at an expense of one thousand 
dollars a mile. At each post was planted 
a white pine or willow tree, and the 
planting is being continued from year 
to year with the intention of building 
a complete hedge of trees around the 
park. At intervals of four miles along 
the driveway, granite watering-troughs 
are being placed, supplied with clear, cool 
water from the mountain springs, adding 
materially to the comiort of 
man and horse during a drive 
around, which is doubly inter- 
esting for the beautiful scen- 
ery constantly unfolding to the 
eye, and glimpses of wild ani- 
mals safely confined within the 
fence. 

In 1889 and 1890 there 
were turned loose in this pre- 
serve about one hundred and 
thirty elk, a like number of 
deer, twenty moose and fifteen 
wild boar, the latter imported 
from the “Black Forest” in 
Germany. All these animals 
have bred well, and it is esti- 
mated that at this time there 
are over one thousand wild 
animals of all kinds within the 
park. It contains also a herd 
of buffalo— the old bison of 
the plains — numbering over 
fifty. ‘These are also breeding 
finely, and as there are already 
over thirty females, it is expected that 
there will soon be a herd of a hundred. 
They are very valuable, and great care is 
taken to keep them in good condition. 
There have also been introduced a few 


YOUNG BUAR. 
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A NEAR VIEW, 


beaver, and additions are constantly be- 
ing made of new specimens of native 
animals and birds, only such, however, as 
will stand the open winters without being 
fed. ‘Thirty antelope were brought to 
the park and a small herd of reindeer, 
but all died, the former by reason of se- 
vere and changing climate, and the latter 
because of the lack of suitable food, there 
being in the forest but little moss, which 
is an essential article of their diet. ‘There 
is also quite a herd of English red deer, 
and they stand the winter apparently as 
well as the native deer. A new consign- 


THE BUFFALO HERD ON THE MEADOWS, 


ment of red deer, wild sheep and _ boar- 
setters has just been received from 
Austria. None of the wild animals are 
fed in the winter, except the buffalo. All 
live in the open forest and low grounds 
by browsing. In addition to game, the 
breeding of selected varieties of domestic 
animals is carried on. A herd of forty- 
seven polled Angus cattle is the result of 
the importation of one bull and twelve 
cows from Aberdeen, Scotland, about 
three years ago. It is intended to cross 
these animals with the buffalo, the result 
being a hardy animal, with abundance of 
beef and a skin of exceptional 
fineness, that will take the place 
of the buffalo skins now so diff- 
cult to obtain. A commodious 
and well-arranged kennel is oc- 
cupied by dogs of many species, 
including English fox- hounds, 
trained for deer and elk; French 
boar-hounds, great Danes from 
Denmark, a pack of blood-hounds, 
being trained for wild boar, and 
fox, rabbit and bird dogs of nu- 
merous breeds. A flock of from 
eight to ten thousand sheep are 
quartered in the pastures about 
Coit mountain, outside the park. 

There are very nearly thirty 
miles of well-kept drives through 
the park, to which the best ideas 
of road-making are being applied 
under the direction of the super- 
intendent of the park and a large 
corps of assistants. About twenty 
miles of roadway have been re- 
constructed, with gravel bed and 
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proper drainage, and a drive over them 
is an enjoyable privilege that any one 
may have, as the park is open to the 
public from May till November. One 
can never drive through without getting 
sight of some of the animals, the bolder 
ones coming to the stone walls along the 
road to peer with interest at the passer- 


nor favor, or threaténingly advance until 
checked by some convenient wall or 
hedge. Wild boar are seldom seen, but 
foxes, rabbits, squirrels and game-birds 
are darting or flying across the roads from 
the beginning to the end of the drive. 

A curious and interesting sight is a 
beaver dam in process of construction 


“GROVER CLEVELAND,” CHIEF OF THE HERD. 


by, while the more timid gaze curiously 
from afar. Elk and deer seem in little fear 
of man, and the buffaloes apparently hold 
him in supreme disdain, frequently con- 
gregating in the road in front of travel- 
ling teams and moving aside only at their 
own sweet pleasure. Moose are not so 
indifferently disposed; they either eye 
one from a distance with neither fear 


and the havoc incidental thereto among 
the young spruce trees for fully half a 
mile along the stream above. ‘The trees, 
some measuring eight inches in diameter, 
are all felled, heads toward the stream, 
the branches gnawed off, and the trunks 
cut into billets of about two feet in length, 
all floated down to the dam below, where 
sticks imbedded in mud, or between 
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THE STAIR PITCH CATARACT, NINETY FEET 
IN HEIGHT, 


rocks on the bottom, arrest further prog- 
ress at the anchorage intended. But 


one pair of beaver were responsible for 
all this, and even more; for along the 
stream above the dam were cultivated 
tracts of low land over which the water 
had backed to the utter annihilation of 
the crops. Mr. Corbin being appealed to, 
decided in favor of the beaver and against 
the land, so the dam was unmolested and 


the land became a marsh. 


The foxes have increased so rapidly 
that it is now a question of waging a war 
of at least partial extermination against 
them or of submitting to the total exter- 
mination of the partridge, quatl and other 
game-birds Reynard has an unholy fancy 
for. It is estimated that there are now 
over a thousand foxes in the park, and 
the game-birds are thinning out, notwith- 
standing new coveys of partridge and 
quail are introduced each year. Fre- 
quent excursions are made through the 
park for the sole purpose of establish- 
ing by force of arms a more fitting per- 
centage of foxes to game-birds, and on 
such occasions the local sportsmen are 
frequently afforded opportunities for the 
enjoyment of such a “ fox hunt”’ as some 
of our English cousins would travel across 
the separating waters to indulge in; for 
although the quota of foxes is larger than 
the exigencies of the park situation 
seem to demand, these sly creatures 


IN AN OLD ORCHARD. 
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appear to have an intuition that they are 
becoming a nuisance, and are not at al! 
obtrusive at times when their case is the 
object of special attention. 


Everything that can be devised is 
being done to protect the partridge and 
quail, such as planting buckwheat, of 
which they are very fond, in different 
places throughout the park, and mak- 
ing life unsatisfactory for their natural 
enemies, the hawks, as well as the foxes. 
Last year a few specimens of the Chinese 
pheasant, a bird of most brilliant plum- 
age and extended tail, were introduced 
with a view of increasing them if they 
could stand the winter climate. ‘They 
prospered wonderfully well, and this ex- 
periment has not only demonstrated the 
fact that this particular bird is adapted 
to our climate, but it was also the means 
of inaugurating a state policy for the 
introduction of foreign game-birds to 
general forests, that will add other at- 
tractions to summer outings in New 
Hampshire. ‘The fish and game com- 
missioners of the state had applied to 
the legislature for a small appropriation 
for the introduction of foreign game- 
birds, but the bill was defeated in the 
senate. A specimen of this pheasant 
was. procured, placed on the president’s 
desk, the experience of Mr. Corbin re- 


lated, and a motion made to reconsider 
the bill. It was reconsidered and passed 
unanimously. Besides being a strikingly 
beautiful bird it is said to be most diffi- 


CUTTING A NEW 


ROAD. 


cult to get a shot at, as it runs rapidly 
after alighting from a flight, to the com- 
plete mystification of pointers trained to 
partridge or quail. It is almost identi- 
cal with the English pheasant, and has 
been naturalized in this country, in Ore- 
gon. 

There are a great many squirrels in 
the park, and chestnut trees have been 
planted to encourage them to remain. 
‘The wild boar is also fond of these nuts, 
and it is said that a liberal chestnut diet, 


GREAT DANE PUPS, 
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ON THE NOTCH ROAD, 


accompanied by acorns and beech nuts, 
is what gives the flesh of the wild boar its 
superior excellence over that of the do- 
mesticated pig. 

Hunting the wild boar is the most ex- 
citing sport Blue Mountain Forest affords. 
They are difficult at all times to get sight 


A WELL-KNOWN BIT OF THE PARK. 


of, and are off to their haunts or dens at 
the slightest unusual noise or sight of 
dogs and men, — to which they can be 
tracked only by trained boar-hounds. 
They are surprisingly fleet of foot, and if 
given a fair start in open field can main- 
tain a pace equal to the fastest horse or 
hound for from twenty to twenty- 

“> five minutes. When brought to 
| bay they are savage and danger- 

» ous to encounter, as they charge 

» directly at a horse, often cutting 
its shanks to the bone with their 
terrible tusks, and if the turn is not 
quickly made, the result is more 
disastrous, not only to the horse, 
but to the rider as well. 

The season for hunting the wild 
boar begins in September and ends 
in December, if the intention is to 
eat the animal when slain, as the 
flesh is not good for food after 
that time. ‘The weapon used is 
a lance of light but tough wood, 
about ten feet long, with a steel 
spear-head as keen as a razor, 
which the hunter is supposed to 
deliver with a perpendicular down- 
ward blow between the shoulders 
of the boar when the opportunity 
presents itself. Particularly well- 
trained dogs are required for this 
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sport, and these Mr. Corbin has found in 
the boar-setters he has just imported from 
Austria. ‘They are very little larger than 
fox terriers, though much more strongly 
built. French boar-hounds have not 
proven satisfactory, neither have the 
K:nglish blood-hounds procured for this 
purpose. <A _ half-bred hound, between 
the mastiff and blood-hound, is said to 
make an excellent boar-hound, but these 
have not yet been tried. 


work Mr. Corbin is performing in Blue 


Mountain Forest was given by the recent 


legislature in an act extending the game 
laws of the state over the fish and game 
within the park, and providing a further 


protection during the open season by 
making it a misdemeanor punishable by 
fine artl imprisonment for any one to 
shoot or fish within the park without a 
special written permit from an officer of 
the association. 


BUFFALO COW 


‘There are several small ponds within 
the park and about fifty miles of trout 
brooks, the latter running out at differ- 
ent points-along the boundary, affording 
those who may not be privileged to fish 
inside the confines admirable opportuni- 
ties to catch the speckled beauties as 
they venture forth from their asylum 


home. 
A partial recognition of the public 


ANT CALVES, 


The park is in charge of a superinten- 
dent, Mr. Sidney Stockwell, a young man 
of rare adaptability to the work, to whom 
Mr. Corbin delegated the extremely diffi- 
cult task of purchasing all the land em- 
bodied in the park, and to whom the en- 
tire management is now intrusted. 

Central station is the business head- 
quarters, at which are the offices and 
boarding houses for the employees, barns 


THE FARM 


THE CENTRAL, 
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for the working animals, fenced enclosures 
for the detention of newly arrived ani- 
mals, that their characteristics may be 
studied, winter quarters for the buffalo, 
dog kennels, stables and yards for fine 
breeds of cattle, and such other buildings 
and enclosures as are required. All sta- 
tions are connected by telephone, and 
daily reports are made by sub-station 
agents to central station, and in fact the 
whole conduct of the estate is as system- 
atic as that of a business establishment. 
The forests are not sacrificed for lumber 
or fuel, and whatever cutting of timber is 
done is strictly in accordance with ap- 
proved principles of forestry. “The rich- 


est agricultural lands are planted with 
crops best adapted to them, while the 
poorer portions are turned over for 
roaming grounds to the animals and 
allowed to recover their fertility. Pas- 
turage is provided for abundantly and 
proper drainage or irrigation given it 
as may be required, and it is by such 
treatment as this that. the owners are 
not only creating in New Hampshire 
the finest game preserve in the country, 
if not in the world, but are also teach- 
ing a valuable lesson in domestic econ- 
omy that will be fruitful of beneficent re- 
sults to the people of the state in years 
to come. 


— 
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NEW-COMERS TO THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


APPLES OF FRIENDSHIP. 


By Hannah Parker Kimball. 


Can make you perfect? ‘Tainted every one? 


A PPLES of friendship, not earth’s warmest sun 


Yet taint and all I needs must find you sweet, 
And — lest I starve — stretch forth my hand and eat. 
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* The old Moulton house, Hampton, New Hampshire, the scene of Whittier’s legend of ** [The Second Wile.” 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


PON a little rise it stands alone,* 


lark and forbidding, where three cross-roads meet, — 


Its dim, fierce windows frowning on the street, 
The time-stained walls with moss and mould o’ergrown. 


Pink hollyhocks group idly at the door, 
And bend to pierce the oak with prying eves, 
Or shake their heads and whisper, gossip-wise, 
The long-dead secrets of those days of yore. 


The jealous door seems warning me away ; 
The grating hinges shudder as it swings ; 
Across my face dim shadows sweep their wings ; 
And round me heavy cobwebs swing and sway. 


There is a window looking to the sea ; 
‘The small square panes are blurred as if with tears. 
Here years ago a young bride felt those fears 
Which even now thrill coldly over me. 


Here trembling still she sat, yet made no moan, 
But felt an unseen shadow fill the door, 
And heard a light step steal across the floor, — 
And shrank beneath a touch which chilled her own. 


Once more I pass the hall, the dim oak stair. 
A sudden gust breathes down, a trembling sigh ; 
A silken rustle lightly whispers by ; 

The fragrance of dried rose-leaves fills the air. 
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AB ORIGINE. 


By Clarence Augustine Chase. 


HEN He this mighty universe began, 
\W When from His hand came forth the rolling spheres, 
Filling the speechless void with music sweet, 
Whose echo still is heard through countless years 
By listening ears to nature’s heart attuned, 
While rippling rills and ocean’s roar repeat 
The grandeur vast, the beauty of His plan, — 
Then placed He in the throbbing heart of man 
The answering chords of reverence and of love. 


THE. CALL. 


ASON sank back in his 
chair and pressed a 
hand over his eyes. It 
had been a trying fort- 
night, the hardest strain 
he had ever imposed 

| upon himself. 

The steady puff, puff of the pipe whence 
the steam escaped after it turned the 
wheels of the great factory opposite re- 
called him to himself. That noisy factory 
— jit was his bane. All around it, like a 
hive of ants, toilers came and went the 
livelong day. The sharp metallic ring 
of the hammers as they pounded the hol- 
low cylinders the workers fashioned into 
steam boilers, riveting and double rivet- 
ing — what had the noise not cost him 
and his wife? When the angel of death 
was hovering over their eldest, the clang- 
ing steel seemed to be shivering the fir- 
mament. Mason’s recollection swept the 
interval of years bridging the dismal 
present with the past. 

It was a marvellous evening.. He was 
resting under a great oak, looking down 
from the mountain top on the valley of the 
Karragansett a thousand feet below him. 
There was a bridge spanning a thread 
of silver. On either side of the silver 
thread through the waving branches of 

369 


By David Lowry. 


trees he could see the roofs of houses. 
The children — mere specks — were run- 
ning across the dusty road. Although he 
could not see what they were doing, he 
knew they were driving the geese home. 
The cows—they were as small as ants 
— crawled slowly across the bridge, fol- 
lowed by milkmaids whose bright dresses 
fluttered in the breeze. The village 
church spire was a mere tack punched 
through nature’s emerald carpet. The 
mountain slopes were covered with vines 
and fruit trees. He knew golden apples 
gleamed there amid the boughs of a 
thousand trees. 

The first impression the Karragansett 
made upon Mason never faded from his 
mind. He said to himself as he drew a 
long breath: “If ever I am rich enough 
I will build a house there at the bend of 
the river back of those great willows.” 
A fortnight later he met Marion, a city- 
bred girl, who, like himself, was enjoy- 
ing a holiday in the country. In the 
intervening years they had referred to 
the beautiful village as people speak of 
the unattainable. A home on the banks 
of the Karragansett seemed as far out 
of their reach as the Papal palace is be- 
yond the hopes of the barefooted beg- 
ging friar. 


- 
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But now Mason’s dream was realized. 
His self-imposed task was ended. Pro- 
longed over the greater part of two years, 
prosecuted secretly and for the most part 
when the great world was asleep, it 
seemed, now that the end was reached, a 
tremendous task. Few men could have 
accomplished as much in the same time 
if they had devoted their entire energies 
to the work, yet Mason had accomplished 
the work after performing daily duties 
deemed by those familiar with them suf- 
ficiently arduous for one person. 

Well, it was worth all it cost him — and 
more. Mason opened a drawer, casting 
meanwhile a wary look toward the door 
as he lifted a large, square folded paper, 
smiled at it as a mother smiles on her 
babe, tapped it gently, and nodded in a 
satisfied manner. 

“ Poor Marion! It will seem like a 
fairy story. But court records are power- 
ful disillusionists. And this deed is in 
Marion’s name. ‘Three thousand dollars 
—all paid—five hundred more than 
Jack bargained for when I undertook the 
task for him. Knowing my heart was set 
on it for Marion’s birthday, he antici- 
pated my wish. A new house on an acre 
—all our own, and within an hour’s ride 
from town.” 

‘Lie there!’’ Mason said aloud as 
he patted the deed as if it were a living 
responsive creature. ‘ Lie there until 
you are wanted to-morrow.” 

He pictured himself and Marion stand- 
ing on the end of the bridge looking at 
the new house back of the willows with 
the troubled waters of the Karragansett 
flowing between. He fancied he heard 
his wife’s half-repressed sigh as she re- 
flected that such a home in that lovely, 
restful village was utterly beyond their 
reach. Thenhe pictured her start — the 
flush of surprise in her cheeks and the 
love-light in her eyes as she slowly un- 
folded the deed conveying the new house 
to her. 

“ Harry! do you know how late it 
is?” 

Mason closed the drawer silently, 
squared the heavy account books in a pile 
on the right end of his desk, then gazed 
wearily upon a series of bundles, care- 
fully numbered, containing thousands of 
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square sheets of paper literally covered 
with figures. ‘Those figures represented 
almost two years’ work. They were 
about a span high, five in all. Beside - 
them lay three large sheets of paper, also 
covered with figures, ruled heavily and 
again lightly with red and blue ink. 

“Three thousand dollars for disentan- 
gling accounts extending over four years 
involving upwards of two millions. It 
is cheap, Jack—cheap. It gives. you 
thirty thousand. No court, no account- 
ant in the land can withhold the money 
from you now,’’ Mason reflected as he 
looked down, careworn, at the result of 
his labor. 

Again his wife’s voice was heard re- 
proaching him for overtasking himself. 

‘Yes, presertly,’’ Mason replied as he 
added mentally: “Thatisnotall. I have 
succeeded where some of the best ac- 
countants in the city failed. It will be the 
making of me.” 

Little Jack was lying with one arm 
above his golden curls, looking, his father 
thought, like an angel. His namesake, 
two years younger, was lying with an arm 
across his brother, his cheek touching 
Jack’s shoulder. ‘The dimpled hand re- 
laxing its grasp ona toy lying under it 
was a picture in itself. Marion kissed 
both, smiling at the disordered cot, then 
stole silently to bed. 

Early as the hour was, the fervid heat 
of the July sun caused pedestrians to 
seek the shady side of the street when 
Mason set out for his office the next 
morning. His step was as firm, his brain 
as Clear as it ever was. He felt as if a 
burden had been lifted from his shoulders, 
yet he experienced a feeling of mental 
rather than physical exhaustion which he 
was confident would pass away in a little 
time. His wife was right. He would 
abjure “extra work” for six months at 
least. It would be unwise to tax his 
strength further; the exactions of his 
desk in regular business hours were enough 
for one man. But the extraordinary in- 
ducement held out to him by his old 
friend would have stimulated any spirited 
young man. 

His spirits rose as he pictured the 
pleasure his wife would experience ar- 
ranging their modest appointments in the 
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new house. It was worth ten years’ toil, 
he said to himself. Nine years had 
elapsed since he had enjoyed two days’ 
rest. If the state had not kindly inter- 
vened, he would not have had one holi- 
day in the year— he wished there were 
more holidays. 

Mason suddenly stopped — he stood 
motionless on the sidewalk. He felt as 
he had never felt before the golden radi- 
ance of a beautiful summer morning. 
The air pulsed with the life about him, 
but which he no longer beheld. 

He was blind. 

In a fraction of time, without warning, 
in the twinkling of an eye, Mason was 
stricken blind — plunged into utter dark- 
ness. He was not alarmed. He mar- 
velled at his self-possession. Instead of 
the palsy of fear which he had thought in- 
separable from such swift calls as this, a 
strange calm fell on him; he was quite 
calm and collected as he stood asking 
himself, “‘ What next? Shall I retain my 
senses, or shall I stumble presently and 
fall unconscious? Shall I experience ex- 
cruciating pain and torture before death 
relieves me?” 

A vision of a street group rose before 
him, — people clustering curiously, some 
with awe, others with disgust depicted in 
their faces as necks were craned and in- 
considerate and ill-mannered men and 
women scrambled and shoved and jostled 
each other, pressing forward to get a 
glimpse of a man lying with livid, swollen 
veins turned upward to the hot sun. 

There were few pedestrians in that 
locality at that hour. Mason’s next 
tnought was the fear lest he might attract 
the attention of the curious by standing 
there motionless. His eyes were wide 
open, but the light was excluded as com- 
pletely as if he were suddenly plunged 
into the bowels of the earth. He medi- 
tated a few moments, then walked slowly 
on, listening intently, fearing lest he 
might encounter some chance pedestrian ; 
but there was no one near him. He was 
half inclined to turn into the nearest 
store ; but at that hour the grocer’s as- 
sistant could not fail to note his manner. 
The gossip resulting would reach his 
wife’s ears, and that must be prevented 
at all hazards. 
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The peculiar sensation Mason had ex- 
perienced in the back of his head fre- 
quently of late was intensified. Espe- 
cially in the last week, when the columns 
of figures seemed to move in waves and 
become blurred, the lower part of the 
back of his head had felt sore. There 
was a tendency to lift the head — to sit 
upright —to throw the head back. 
When the figures had disappeared and 
the ledger become blank —the pages 
seeming as free from mark or blot as new- 
made paper, and afterward blank in spots 
— the sensation in the back of his head 
had been so disagreeable that Mason ab- 
ruptly closed the book and rested from his 
labor. His wife entering upon one oc- 
casion ‘when he closed the book advanced 
quickly to his side. He was humiliated ; 
his lack of tact was never brought home 
so forcibly as when he felt her cool palm 
on his forehead as she chided him for 
overtasking himself. 

That indescribable sensation, that usu- 

ally faded away gradually when he moved 
about, seemed to increase instead of di- 
minishing. Mason admitted to himself 
ruefully for the first time that his case 
was serious indeed ; that the injury done 
was now beyond remedy. But the thing 
that surprised him most of all was that 
as time passed, now when he fully real- 
ized the truth, instead of surrendering 
himself to a panic of fear or experien- 
cing horrible anticipations, he stood there 
steeped in the glorious sunshine of a lovely 
summer morning asking himself how 
many minutes or seconds of life were left 
him. 
Then a flood of regret overwhelmed 
him, regret over unaccomplished aims : 
the few material objects he had striven 
to attain were as far from him, from his 
family, as they were in the outset. This 
was the sharpest, the sole bitter regret 
he experienced. He sighed deeply, still 
moving slowly on, feeling his way. Then 
a strange thing happened. 

He had walked perhaps half a block 
in utter darkness. He heard footsteps 
passing him; he was trying to keep in 
the middle of the sidewalk, doubting his 
ability to do so, when light was restored 
to him instantaneously. He beheld with 
one eye the golden sunlight at his feet. 
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No prisoner immured in a dungeon 
ever thanked the Almighty more fer- 
vently for his restoration to liberty than 
Mason thanked God for returning vision. 
But strange to say, the light came from 
below. 

Upon realizing this, Mason again 
paused, and stood quite still as he put 
a hand up to his left eye in a perplexed, 
speculative way, wondering what this 
strange thing portended. Was it one 
of the experiences inevitably associated 
with death in the manner decreed for 
him? 

No, the light did not come from be- 
low ; it came from above, as usual. But 
a vast, an impenetrable curtain cut off 
the upper part of the world as com- 
pletely as if it had never existed. The 
warm sunlight bathing his feet, the sharp 
shadows were as distinct and vivid as 
they ever were, but they were no higher 


than a man’s head. The vast curtain - 


covered the glorious parts of creation ; 
the heavens with all their beauties had 
disappeared, they were covered with a 
horrible pall. 

Mason moved on slowly, noting care- 
fully his sensations, momentarily: await- 
ing — what? Strange that the doubts 
that disturbed Hamlet’s fretted brain, 
that Mason had imagined he com- 
prehended in the many representations 
he had witnessed, were impressed upon 
him now with a sharpness and distinct- 
ness that stripped falsehood from the 
entire social, commercial and political 
fabric at one fell sweep. He stood upon 


_ the shore of another world. Looking 


back over the vast expanse intervening, 
creeds, popular standards and _ political 
systems dissolved like mist. Above, 
through and over all other thoughts there 
now rose the self-accusing cry of a care- 
taker convicted of dereliction. He pic- 
tured his wife and children subjected to 
the indifference, hardness and meanness 
that the widow and orphaned commonly 
experience. Mason’s anguish was ex- 
pressed in one sharp mental cry —if he 
had only been spared another year. 
Suddenly the great curtain vibrated 
before his left eye, then slowly lifted — 
dropped down again. ‘The curtain wa- 
yered ; the sunlight seemed to be forcing 
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its way through heavy folds, as if a thick 
velvet-like fabric interposing was unable 
to resist the sun’s rays. ‘The curtain in 
front of his left eye was suddenly slit at 
intervals in a way that permitted some 
power to lift one third the middle of the 
curtain straight up to the top, seemingly. 
The distant hills, housetops and spires, 
the sky flecked with fleecy white clouds, 
were all instantaneously brought into view 
again. 

Mason walked on cautiously, wonder- 
ingly. 

Now the curtain in front of his right 
eye was torn inshreds. The shreds flut- 
tered disagreeably ; objects seen distinctly 
in a fraction of time resolved themselves 
into meaningless, cloudy blotches as the 
shreds of the curtain flapped. Yes, it 
was to all intents a huge curtain, and the 
torn fragments were now flapping in front 
of him, but there was the sunlight back 
of it. 

Mason’s mind was now intent upon the 
physical phenomenon affecting his vision. 
The curtain in front of his right eye was 
raised, then two parts fell. He was look- 
ing up through a square opening, as if 
the curtain had really been slit in two 
places and one third of it pulled up out 
of the way, leaving the other parts hang- 
ing straight down, presenting perfect 
vertical lines and very sharp corners. The 
curtain before the left eye was equally 
eccentric in its movements. Then the 
pieces hanging down began to flap again, 
wavered and dropped, obscuring the light 
completely at times. ‘Then it seemed as 
if some unseen hand slowly but surely 
removed the curtains altogether, and 
Mason once more beheld the glory of 
day undimmed. ‘The blue sky was never 
clearer or deeper, the sunlight never 
seemed as generous or broad in its 
warmth as when he resumed his walk (he 
had paused at intervals), doubting, yet 
hoping. 

His-mind reverted once more to the 
Karragansett. He was looking up from 
the bridge to his new house. He could 
see the lengthening shadow of the gable 
reaching, blending with the shadow of 
the beautiful willows. His gaze sweeping 
the interval beheld in the broad field two 
little boys chasing butterflies, darting 
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here and there among the fringe of ferns 
near the river bank, forcing their way 
through the natural hedge of hawthorns, 
and rolling among the high grass until 
their movements were revealed by the 
waving billows of green. A breeze blew 
up from the ever swift stream ; the tangle 


and maze of colors in the rank growth of 


berries and creeping vines in the lane 
filled the air with sweet perfume, while 
Marion stood on the back porch awaiting 
his coming, a soft wind caressing her hair 
and toying with her snow-white apron. 
The purple shadows were’ creeping slowly 
across the slopes of the Karragansett, — 
soon scarlet and green would be lost in 
the gloom of the evening, —but, thank 
Heaven, what a haven there was in the 
cool middle room when the lamp was lit! 
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Mason strode forward confidently now : 
he walked almost the length of a block, 
when he paused a moment irresolutely, 
then fell forward heavily on his face. 


“No, gentlemen,” said the doctor to 
the crowd of curious people who besieged 
him with questions when he emerged 
from the store in which Mason was laid 
by those who rushed to him when he fell, 
“it wasn’t heart disease. This man 
died of —well, some call it apoplexy, 
some paralysis. The multitude confound 
these things. Call it what you will. It 
is a suspension of the functions of the 
cerebrum, a malady that affects prince 
and peasant alike. All the doctors in the 
world could not have prolonged his life 
the thousandth part of a second.” 


TO ARBUTUS. 


By Anna Emilia Topiliff. 


Sturdy and strong, yet modest, sweet and shy ; 


F" type of old New England’s maidenhood, 


Content beneath thine autumn thatch to lie 
And breathe the perfume of the sheltering wood, 
Knowing that Nature, of her children’s good 
Forever mindful, gently from on high 
Will drop her snowflake covering by and by, 
And winter’s icy blast shall be withstood, — 
Mid April’s smiles and tears we welcome thee. 
Thou bring’st us visions of a maider pure, 
Endowed with strength from granite rock and hill, 
With sweetness blent from wood and sky and sea ; 
Her shelter the ancestral faith secure, 


That God’s omniscience tempers every ill. 


Sy? w Dy 


a 
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SHAKESPEARE’S FOOLS. 


HAKESPEARE could 
not claim originality, 
it has been said, be- 
cause his plays were 
so often not originally 
his own, but made his 
own by the use to 
which he put them; 
but since science has 
denied us the notion 
that even the world 
was made out of nothing, it is fair to 
suppose that we may allow to the great 
writers like Shakespeare and Dante the 
crown of genius, as they did not make 
their world of thought out of nothing, 
but made it out of that which to their 
predecessors had been next to nothing. 
It is that sort of use which appears when 
the tangled thicket gives place to the 
waving grain of the cultivated field. 

Shakespeare did not create the fool. 
He found him in the court, on the stage, 
in the tavern, attendant upon the cor- 
poration festivities and in common life. 
He found him disreputable, given to 
horse-play and to all manner of jests 
which are no longer amusing as we find 
them in Tarleton’s “ Jest Book’”’ and 
Nest of Ninnies;’’ no longer amusing, 
but so indecent as to defy quotation. 
This Shakespeare found: what he left 
when he had done working up the raw 
material which he found we may see in 
that gamut which runs from Costard, the 
rhyming fool in ‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” 
to that cynic philosopher attendant upon 
King Lear, Lear’s fool, whose shivering 
utterances upon the cold heath matched 
in their philosophy the king’s despair. 

In trying to get some idea of the way 
in which the fool appeared to Shake- 
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speare we must bear in mind three things 
which were characteristic of the thought 
of the time respecting the fool, profes- 
sional and natural. 

First, there attached, even in Shake- 
speare’s time, to the idea of-the “ half- 
wit’’ or “ natural’’ a certain connection 
between madness and inspiration. ‘The 
same thing may be found in Scotland to- 
day, where the half-witted person is 
thought to be only half-witted about 
common things but “ uncommon canny” 
with regard to things out of sight. It is 
the Scotch way of expressing to itself 
what the Greek meant by enthusiasm in 
the “‘ god-intoxicated man.’’ It was not, 
however, inconsistent in the England of 
Shakespeare’s time that fools in dying 
should bequeath their belongings to 
church and priory, and that they should 
found religious orders; as, for instance, 
when the fool of Edward Ironside left 
an estate at Walworth for Canterbury 
Cathedral, or that the church and priory 
of St. Bartholoméw at Smithfield should 
have been due to the gift of a court fool. 

Second, it must not be forgotten that 
they thought of bodily infirmity and 
mental twist as fit food for mirth. In 
this the English folk were not different 
from the Roman or the Greek; for we 
find in the Roman times such names 
given to those who were infirm as “ Var- 
rus,’ the bandy-legged, and “ Balbus,” 
the stammerer. 

Third, their conception: of what con- 
stituted wit must be borne in mind. Our 
repartee and bantering are but the modern 
form of that battledoor-and-shuttlecock 
style of wit which made him who could 
keep the jest the longest in the air the 
most expert wit of his time; so we have 
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the record preserved to us in such lines 
as these respecting the court fool or at- 
tendant upon nobility : — 

“ He that hath a fool doth very wisely hit, 


Doth very foolishly although he smart, 
Not to seem senseless of the bob.” 


Tegg (William Tegg — “ Shakespeare 
and his Contemporaries’’) enumerates 
nine sorts of foolsin the drama of Shake- 
speare’s time and earlier, and also to be 
met with in the common walks of every 
day. First, the general domestic fool, a 
clown, a mere buffoon, of whom, in 
Shakespeare, we have a good illustration 
in Launcelot Gobbo. Second, the mere 
country booby, witty rustic, seen in the 
grave-diggers in Hamlet and in the clown 
who brings the asp to Cleopatra and 
wishes her “joy o’ the worm.”’ Third, 
the city or corporation fool, who was 
maintained by the corporation as an aid 
to public entertainments given by them, 
when the wit of the corporate body 
needed piecing out by its fool. It should 
be noted that this kind of fool has gone 
out of date; they are now elected into 
the corporate body itself. Fourth, the 
tavern fool, retained to amuse customers 
and to induce them to prolong their visits 
until there was no need of the fool to 
amuse them ; they had taken his 7d/ upon 
themselves. The clown in ‘“ Twelfth 
Night ’’ seems to be so regarded by Sir 
Toby and Sir Andrew, though, as Mr. 
Henry Clapp has well pointed out, in this 
play we have todistinguish between the real 
wit, Sir Toby, and the real fool who plays 
to his order, and on the other hand be- 
tween Sir Andrew, the unconscious fool, 
and Malvolio, whom Mr. Clapp calls par 
excellence “the donkey.” Fifth, the fool 
of the ancient mysteries, who is the Vice 
to the Moralities, —- who may be classed 
with the sixth class of fools, viz. : that ac- 
tor of “the dumb show” alluded to by 
Shakespeare in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.”’ 


*“* What masks, what dances shall we have, 
To wear away the long age of three hours?” 


This was near of kin to still a seventh 
class to be encountered in the Whitsun 
Ales and Morris Dances, or, as in the 
play above mentioned, in the “ Burgo- 
mask,”’ called after a Venetian province, 
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danced by its peasants, and imitated in 
England by the clowns of the stage. 
Eighth, is the strolling mountebank, the 
Merry Andrew, who still survives in our 
extempore fool of the circus ring. One 
pitiful class of fools remains to be men- 
tioned, — the female fool, generally an 
idiot, who was simply the butt of pitiless 
jests, from which the only merriment 
arises in the helplessness of their object. 
It is to Shakespeare’s credit that but one 
reference is made in all his plays to this 
pitiful creature. The instance may be 
seen in “ All’s Well That Ends Well,” 
Act IV., scene 3 (Parolles’ reference to 
Captain Dumain, “I know him; he was 
abotcher’s ’prentice in Paris, from whence 
he was whipped for getting the shrieve’s 
fool with child: a dumb innocent that 
could not say him nay’’). 

It may seem surprising to us that Tegg 
has enumerated only nine classes of fools. 
To our observation there seems to be a 
greater variety, but that is due not to the 
fact that the world has become more 
foolish, but to our increased powers of 
observation. 

The fool of the stage, with whom we 
have especially to do, was the only abso- 
lutely irresponsible person upon it in 
Shakespeare’stime. ‘The fools of his plays 
are not stage fools, but are introduced upon 
the stage in motley, ranging all the way 
from the court fool proper to the mere 
clown in “ Othello,’”’ to whom Desdemona 
says: “Do you know, sirrah, where 
lieutenant Cassio lies?’’ (Act IIL, 
scene 4), and falls still lower to Pompey, 
the clown in “ Measure for Measure,”’ who 
is inno sense the professional fool, but is 
introduced upon the stage by Shakespeare 
as a sly fellow, a kind of “ bunco steerer ’”’ 
to-vile ends for Mistress Overdone. 

Now we come to inquire what was the 
condition of the fool on the stage as 
Shakespeare found him. He was evi- 
dently there simply to claim the attention 
of the “ groundlings’’ while the parts 
were shifting, or else to relieve the tedium 
of the dialogue by a kind of “ extempore 
wit ;”’ for in the old days, about the time 
of Shakespeare, you will find in the 
stage. business ’’the words “‘ s/udtus logui- 
tur,” — the fool speaks, — at which time it 
was his business to come upon the boards 
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and say whatever came into his head as 
fit to say, — which was generally not fit 
to hear. It isto this that Sir Philip Sid- 
ney refers when he says: “There is 
neither right comedy nor right tragedy 
when kings and clowns are mingled up ; 
not because the matter so carried it; but 
thrust in the clown head and shoulders 
to play a part in majestical matters, with 
neither decency nor discretion; so as 
neither the admiration and commiseration 
nor the right sportfulness is by their mon- 
grel tragie-comedie obtained.”’ ‘The pas- 
sages here referred to give point to Pas- 
quit’s “‘ Mad-Cappe thrown at the corrup- 
tions of these times”’ (1626) :— 
« Tell country-players, that old paltry jests 
Pronounced in painted motley coat 
Filled all the world so full of cockoos’ nests, 
That nightingales can scarcely sing a 
note; — 
Oh, bid them turn their minds to better mean- 


ings, 
Fields are ill sowne that give no better glean- 


ings.” 

It would seem that Shakespeare had 
made a discovery of what might be done 
with this irresponsible jester on the stage, 
this jester who flung his jest at the audi- 
ence to get it back again a little less clean 
than when it left his lips. At least this 
would seem to be indicated by the advice 
in the matter which Hamlet gives the 
players : — 

“ And let those that play your clowns speak no 
more than is set down for them; for there be of 
them that will themselves laugh to set on some 
quantity of.barren spectators to laugh too, though 
in the mean time some necessary question of the 
play be then to be considered; this is villanous 
and shows most pitiful ambition in the fool that 
uses it.” 


It might be mentioned in passing, as 
one of the unsolved problems of Shake- 
speare, that no court fool appears in 
“Henry VIII.,” although Will Sommers, 
the king’s fool, has had his history writ- 
ten as of one who had more influence with 
Henry than any of his courtiers; an in- 
fluence which might be well expressed in 
the lament of Dogonet, King Arthur’s 
fool : — 

“ About his feet 
A voice clung sobbing till he questioned it, 
What art thou? And the voice about his feet 


Sent up the answer sobbing, ‘I am thy fool, 
And I shall never make thee smile again.’ ” 


Perhaps an additional interest and real- 
ity may be given to this thing which 
Shakespeare found as the raw material 
for his art, if reference is made to that 
curious book, “ The Nest of Ninnies,’’ by 
Robert Armin, a player of Shakespeare’s 
company. It was written in 1608, but 
was edited in 1842 by Jeremy Collier for 
the Shakespeare Society. In the form of 
an allegory, Armin gives us an account of 
the best known fools of his time and 
earlier, viz.: the delectable photographs 
of Jack Oates, Jemie Camber, Lean 
Leonard, Jack Miller and the redoubt- 
able and royal favorite of Henry VIII., 
Will Sommers. ‘The Nest of Ninnies”’ 
cannot be called good reading, though it 
is said to be good history. If one would 
see what sort of personality graced such 
fools as Jack Oates, let him read in 
Robert Armin’s book : — 

“ This fool was tall, his face small, 
His beard was big and blacke; 
His neck was short, inclined to sport 
Was this our dapper Jack. 
Of nature cursed, yet not the worst, 
Was nasty, given to sweare.” 
Or this portrait may be of interest, 
which is that of Jemie Camber, the fat 
fool : — 
“ His head was small, his hayre long on the same; 
One ear was bigger than the other farre; 
His forehead full, his eyes shinde like a flame, 
His nose flat, and the beard small, yet grew 
square; 
His lips but little and his wit was lesse, 
But wide of mouth, few teeth I must confess, 
His middle thick as I have said before; 
Indifferent thighs and knees, but very short; 
His legs be square, a foot long and no more; 
Whose very presence made the king much sport; 


And a pearle spoone he still wore in his cap, 
To eate his meate he loued, and got by hap.” 


The best of all these court fools seems 
to have been Will Sommers, whose in- 
fluential relations to King Henry may be 
gathered from “ The Nest of Ninnies.”’ 

The well-known story of Will Sommers 
and Cardinal Wolsey would seem to indi- 
cate that he saw through the cardinai 
before his avarice became transparent to 
the king. 

We are fortunate in having preserved 
to us an account of the stage jester, 
Richard Tarleton, who was not only 
contemporary with Shakespeare, but per- 
formed a part with him in the play called 
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“Famous Victories.” He was in no 
sense a fool; he was a court celebrity ; 
he was an author; he kept a tavern, 
where he entertained off the stage with 
his wife Kate,a woman of slight moral- 
ity. This tavern is said to have been 
in Grace Church Street, and later a 
second tavern was kept in Pater Noster 
Row, where stood afterward the well- 
known “Dolly's Chop House.” There 
is no doubt that to the general thought 
Richard ‘Tarleton was a greater man 
than Shakespeare, or any of the Ear! 
of Leicester’s players. According to Gif- 
ford, quoted by Ben Jonson, Richard 
Tarleton was the most popular comic 
performer who ever trod the stage, and 
his memory was cherished with fond 
delight to the period of the Revolution. 
His portrait is preserved in the British 
Museum, and looks as if it were 
intended for a tavern sign. It repre- 
sents a little man with a flat nose and 
whimsical expression—he had a ten- 
dency to squint — who beats a drum with 
one hand and blows a pipe held in the 
other. The whole is surrounded by an 
ornamental frame of vines. ‘This picture 
illustrates Bishop Hall’s lines in the 
satire : — 


“Oh, honor far beyond a brazen shrine, 
To sit with Tarleton on an ale post’s sign.” 


Richard Tarleton is said to have been 
found keeping his father’s swine by a 
servant of Robert, Earl of Leicester, who, 
pleased with his apt and witty sallies, 
brought him to Lord Robert, who pre- 
sented him to Queen Elizabeth; all of 
which forms a contrast to the story of 
the Prodigal in the Gospel, for that one 
began badly and ended by keeping 
swine, while this one began honestly by 
keeping swine and ended a prodigal in 
a lewd court. In Fuller’s “ Worthies”’ it 
is recorded: “Our Tarleton was mas- 
ter of his faculty. When Queen Eliza- 
beth was serious, I dare not say sullen and 
out of good humor, he could wnadump- 
ish her at his pleasure. Her highest 
favorites would in some cases go to Tarle- 
ten before they would go to the Queen; 
and he was their usher to prepare their 
advantageous access to her. In a word, 
he told the Queen more of her faults 


than most of her chaplains, and cured 
her melancholy better than all her phy- 
sicians.”’ 

It is curious, in view of the judgment of 
the later time, to see such a statement as 
this by Sir Richard Baker (1653): 
“Richard Baurbridge (Burbage) and 
Edward Allen are two such actors as no 
age must ever look to see the like; and 
to make their comedies complete, Rich- 
ard ‘Tarleton, who for the part called the 
clown’s part, never had his match, never 
will have.”” He adds in a casual way: 
“For writers of plays, and such as have 
been players themselves, William Shake- 
speare and Benjamin Jonson have espe- 
cially left their names recommended to 
posterity.” 

This judgment respecting the admirable 
qualities of Tarleton, as compared with 
Shakespeare, is somewhat wanting to us 
when we try to read Tarleton’s “ Jest 
Books ;’’ for where they are amusing they 
are not decent, and where they are de- 
cent they are not amusing. They are a 
record of knavery, vulgarity and horse-play. 
His rhymes, which were many, are for the 
most part lost, but in the best known, 
“The Load of Fools,” we find them very 
dull. 

This “ Load of Fools” is called a 
‘precious manuscript” by those who are 
careful collectors of rusty wit, but to 
readers of this time who turn to it under 
its title, drawn to it by the fact of its 
jocularity, it seems exceeding dull. That 
intelligence which can detect a bit of 
humor in Tarleton’s “ Jest Book’’ would 
be, we think, fortunate in any detective 
enterprise. One nursery rhyme attrib- 
uted to Tarleton we have all known from 
our earliest days : — 


“ The king of France with forty thousand men 
Went up a hill, and so came down again.” 


How laboriously Tarleton’s jests were 
introduced may be learned from the title, 
“'Tarleton’s Jests: Drawn into Three 
Parts ; His court-witty-jests, his sound- 
city-jests, and his country-pretty-jests ” 
(1611). ‘This was edited in 1844 for the 
English Shakespeare Society. 

Let it not be thought that a dispropor- 
tionate amount of attention is claimed 
for Richard Tarleton in a survey of 
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Shakespeare’s fools; for Richard Tarle- 
ton is himself the best example in Shake- 
speare’s time of what the fool was; and 
it is more than probable that this same 
Tarleton was in Shakespeare’s mind when 
he wrote Hamlet’s lament at sight of 
Yorick’s skull ; for Tarleton died in 1588, 
and “ Hamlet’”’ was written about 1600. 

“ First Clown. This same skull, sir, was 
Yorick’s skull, the king’s jester. 

Hamlet. This? 

First Clown. E’en that. 

Hamlet, Let me see. Alas, poor Yorick! I 
knew him, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest, of 
most excellent fancy. He hath borne me on his 
back a thousand times; and now how abhorred in 
my imagination it is! my gorge rises at it. Here 
hung those lips that I have kissed I know not how 
oft. Where be your gibes now? your gambols? 
your songs? your flashes of merriment, that were 
wont to set the table on a roar? Not one now to 
mock your own grinning; quite chap-fallen.”’ 

All this has been detailed at the risk of 
tediousness in order to emphasize the 
proposition with which we started, that 
the material which Shakespeare found was 
of the crudest sort; but it was there, and 
had to be reckoned with in any recon- 
struction of dramatic art. Now in order 
to show that Shakespeare did not all at 
once do the best thing possible with this 
worst material, it is only necessary to 
glance for a moment at the chronological 
order of the plays; and for this purpose 
the following arrangement, adopted by 
Professor T. Spencer Baynes, would seem 
to be sufficient. Let us suppose the con- 
venient division into three periods to be 
sufficiently exact. 

The first period would be from 1587 
to 1594. In this period we may place 
the earliest tragedy after the revision 
of “Henry VI.,” “Titus Andronicus ;”’ 
and for the fool’s part, the comedies 
“TLove’s Labor’s Lost,”’ the “ Comedy of 
Errors,” and “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.”’ 

The second period would fall from 
1594 to 1600. In this may be placed the 
tragedies of “ Richard II.,” “ Henry IV.” 
and “Henry V.,” the comedies “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,”’ “ All’s Well That 
Ends Well,” “Merchant of Venice,”’ 
“ Much Ado About Nothing,” “As You 
Like It,’’ and “ Twelfth Night.” 

The third period then would be from 
1600 to 1608; and to this time — the 
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time of Shakespeare’s introspection and 
sorrow — must be ascribed “ Hamlet,” 
“Macbeth,” “Othello” and “King 
Lear,” “‘Coriolanus,” “Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” “Troilus and Cressida,’ and 
“Timon of Athens.” One comedy alone 
relieves the sombre eight years of Shake- 
speare’s flood of grief; that comedy is 
“ Measure for Measure.” ‘The wondrous 
tales of “‘ Cymbeline”’ and “ The Tem- 
pest ’’ are generally ascribed to this pe- 
riod also. 

With most of these enumerated plays . 
this article has nothing to do. For in- 
stance, the fool in “ Timon of Athens” 
is evidently introduced only as a foil to 
the surly Apemantus, whose wit is really 
quicker than the fool’s; and the clown 
appears in Act III., scene 4, of “ Othello” 
in a sprightly dialogue which shows the 
great advance over the dialogue of 
“ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” in the first period, 
but is the single strain of mirth through 
the mighty anger and anguish of Othello. 
It is that scene already referred to, be- 
ginning where Desdemona says to the 
clown : — 


**Do you know, sirrah, where lieutenant Cas- 
sio lies? 


Clown. 1 dare not say he lies anywhere. 

Desdemona. Why, man? 

Clown. He isa soldier, and to say a soldier 
lies, tis stabbing.” 

The fool in “Titus Andronicus”’ is 


scarcely amusing ; he is a ninny, a stupid ; 
the only really good thing he says is, 
he “would not be so bold to press to 
heaven in my young days.”’ In “ Meas- 
ure for Measure,’ which belongs also to 
this third period, it is not the clown that 
most entertains us, but rather Elbow the 
constable, who is another Dogberry, of 
diluted kind, as, for instance :— 


“ Elbow. If it please your honor, I am the 
poor duke’s constable, and my name is Elbow: 
I do lean upon justice, sir, and do bring in here 
before your honor two notorious benefactors. 

Escalus. Benefactors? Well; what bene- 
factors are they ? are they not malefactors ? 

Elbow. If it please your honor, I know not 
well what they are: but precise villains they are, 
that I am sure of; and void of all profanation in 
the world that good Christians ought to have.” 


And so on, to the urging of justice for 
his wife, “ whom I detest before heaven 
and your honor,” and for whom he 
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“thanks heaven that she is an honest 
woman, and not cardinally given.” 

This has been referred to, to show 
that even though so scant of wit and so 
slight a foil to the more serious characters 
of the tragedies, in which for the most 
part they appear, they are a great ad- 
vance upon the rhyming fool, Costard, in 
the earliest comedy, “Love’s Labor’s 
Lost.”* They are not, however, as we 
have said, proper fools of this period to 
which they belong. ‘This high distinction 
is reserved for the fool of King Lear’s 
court, and the faithful Touchstone in the 
forest of Arden, in the second period ; 
and in order to see how this last sort be- 
came cynic philosophers in contrast to 
their cousins of a younger age, we have 
only to set the singing fool of “ ‘Twelfth 
Night” over against ‘Touchstone, and 
perceive how this last was a true master 
of satire and the other only a ’prentice 
boy of wit. Indeed, in Costard, the 
earliest of all this troupe, Shakespeare 
seems to be trying his hand to see how 
much of real use he can glean from the 
abuse of the fool of his time. The re- 
sult is that Costard is witty, but not so 
very witty. He is alittle more witty than 
Tarleton was; he is a little less foul- 
mouthed than his contemporaries, and 
seems more a fool by that improvement. 

In recounting the kinds of fools from 
whom Shakespeare had to make his 
choice, reference was made to Launce- 
lot Gobbo, who fooled with his con- 
science ; and the dialogue in “ Hamlet” 
shows his out-of-dours cousins, the grave- 
diggers, whose wit still survives in such 
a story as this, which is said to be of 
recent occurrence : — 

A traveller, passing along a country 
road and seeing a line of carriages in 
front of a church, said to the sexton, 
a descendant of Hamlet’s grave-diggers, 
“What is going on?” ‘To which he, 
who was not a fool, but a sexton, said, 
“A funeral.” Then said the traveller 
to the taciturn rustic, “‘ Whose funeral?” 
He with commendable brevity replied, 
“That of the man in the coffin.” Seek- 
ing to bring him to a state where his 
words might flow with more ease, the 
traveller asked, “ What was the com- 
plaint?” and received this truly histri- 
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onic answer, ‘“‘ There wa’n’t no complaint, 
— everybody perfectly satisfied.” If 
Hamlet’s grave-diggers, who for the time 
being were Shakespeare’s fools, did not 
say this, it certainly might have been said 
in the next parish. 

But the real advance upon this earlier 
work, as represented by Costard and 
Feste and Launcelot Gobbo, and the 
thin suggestion of it in the two Dromios, 
and the slight infusion of the comical in 
the servant in the “ ‘Taming of the Shrew,” 
appears when we take ‘Touchstone and 
the fool in “ King Lear,” who are not 
only court fools, but the very climax 
of Shakespeare’s work with this material. 

Touchstone belongs to the second 
period, as we have seen, and makes fun 
as a business and talks philosophy as an 
incident, whereas King Lear’s “ boy” 
discusses philosophy as a habit and is 
only amusing because he is in motley 
“ by what appears a tyranny of fortune, 
who spoiled a stoic philosopher.”  In- 
deed, one finds himself never more in- 
clined to laugh than when Touchstone 
stands face to face with the melancholy 
Jaques. One is quite convinced that 
this fool with the cap and bells gets as 
much legitimate amusement out of the 
recited seven periods of man as Jaques 
himself professes to get out of the fool, 
when he says, “that he is as funny as 
anything.” 

We feel absolutely sure, as we trail 
along in the lank shadow of the peripa- 
tetic philosopher, that nothing was ever 
funny to Jaques; but if we are inclined 
to laugh with Touchstone when we know 
him, as a little track of sunlight across 
the sombreness of Jaques’s discourses, 
or when we find him arguing the “ par- 
lous state ’’ of Corin, since he has “ never 
been at court nor seen manners,” all 
this disappears when we pass into the 
real shadow of Shakespeare’s period of 
sorrow; for in this last period, from 
1596 to 1608, we find the great play- 
wright’s only son, Hammet, dying in his 
twelfth year, that Shakespeare’s father 
died in 1601, his uncle and aunt at 
Smithfield, where he so often was, died 
the same year, his youngest brother in 
1607 passed away, his mother also with- 
in the year, or soon after the beginning 
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of 1608. The only thing that came to 
life in this period of desolation was 
Susanna’s child, Elizabeth Hall; so we 
do not wonder that as in “ Hamlet’ we 
get the introspection of Shakespeare’s 
life, in “‘Matbeth”’ the story of conscience 
buttressed from without, in “ Othello” 
the collapse of a mind diseased, and in 
“ King Lear” royalty perishing at the 
hand of ingratitude, we should also find 
in the fool of “King Lear”’ a certain 
bitter draught within the broken, dulled 
crystal of the fool’s mind —a _ harsh 
tonic for the lips of the king. This is 
no lineal descendant from Costard and 
Feste, except as man may be said to 
be the lineal descendant of those simian 
brothers who hung by their tails and 
chattered with many grimaces, — man 
who now speaks straight on; for Lear’s 
fool has “wit and argument and the 
power of speech to stir men’s blood,’ 
even when his own is chill with fear and 
thin with anguish, and he needs must 
shelter under the wide spreading cloak 
of the old king as he huddles up his 
poor fool from the storm. There is no 
more pathetic utterance in all Shake- 
speare’s plays, to my thinking, than that 
in which the fool, driven to despair, 
when the slender bridge of his wisdom 
is not stout enough to make a passage 
over this flood of grief, having expended 
reproach upon his master for giving 
away the “centre of the egg and keeping 
the two crowns for himself,’ having 
snarled and barked in a kind of help- 
less way at the skirts of Goneril and 
Regan, when if he had spoken out his 
voice would have been broken with tears, 


when he realizes that he cannot save the 
king from himself, that his own poor wit 
is still not so utterly gone as the broken 
mind of his old master, he makes this 
sad conclusion of it all, that he “ wz// 
go to bed at noon.” And we can very 
well imagine, since we see no more of 
him, that Lear’s “ boy”’ (who must have 
been a man of middle age) took his 
shrunken body and laid it down among 
the spaniels, having found life too much 
for him, and, turning his face away from 
the wreck of greatness, died with- 
out seeing Cordelia and the death of 
Lear. For it is not to be supposed that 
when King Lear says, “ My poor fool 
is hanged,” he _ refers to his wise 
fool, but to Cordelia herself, as though 
he would transfer the term which indi- 
cated the latest poor object of his affec- 
tion to this last source of his sorrow, 
whom he did not love enough to under- 
stand her faithfulness. It is a broken 
pane through which we see into the dis- 
ordered house of life in Lear, that he 
understood a fool’s fidelity and spurned 
that of Cordelia and of Kent. 

I have thus attempted to show, not 
in any complete way, the process of the 
evolution by which the fool in Shake- 
speare grew beyond his folly and buffoon- 
ery, and became, not the foil of the 
more serious parts of the dramatic situ- 
ation, but really the pivot on which the 
whole situation turns; and it is scarcely 
too much to say, with one of the most 
philosophical of all Shakespeare’s critics, 
that “*what you think of the play of ‘ King 
Lear’ will depend upon what you have 
thought of King Lear’s fool.”’ 


we 
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ONE is sometimes tempted to wonder, with 
George Eliot, who mourns the day of the stage- 
coach so feelingly, whether, when the steam en- 
gine drove it out, it drove out good old-fashioned, 
well-ventilated leisure altogether. Comparisons, 
we are told, are odious; and sometimes they are, 
and sometimes they are soothing. They are 
certainly often dangerous and risky. The statis- 
tician, especially if he be an amateur, is very apt 
to neglect the chief factor in his problem, the 
ninety per cent. Did not the Whigs of England 
and of Europe, let alone the Tories, in the days 
of the American and French Revolutions, an- 
nounce in manifold Jeremiads that the incoming 
flood of democracy must sweep all picturesque- 
ness, beauty and distinction from the earth and 
reduce mankind to one dead level of mediocrity? 
In truth, it reduced the distinction between the 
ten per cent —the per cent of whose existence 
even the story-tellers hardly took notice till 
Dickens wrote — and the ninety per cent, while 
its great and significant function was to break up 
the dead level of the ninety per cent, which was 
so heavy and hopeless and low a level, and thus 
first make distinction and influence and a career 
and beautiful life possible to the main body. The 
modern factory and the modern machine oppress 
us often with a sense of monotony so merciless 
that, in comparison, the day of the spinning-wheel 
and the sickle seems leisurely and idyllic. But 
it was not leisurely and idyllic, save to the poet 
and the looker-on, — not to the spinner and the 
reaper; it was laborious, long andhard. With all 
that is monotonous, merciless and oppressive in the 
age of machinery, we doubtless find that, with 
each decade of its development, the workman’s 
hours of work have lessened, the modern eight- 
hour day being a working day but half as long 
as what was common in a hundred places fifty 
years ago. The workman has more leisure, he 
has more privileges of which to avail himself in 
his leisure, — he has, let us say, more books and 
papers and more time and disposition to read 
them, and does actually read them more, than 
fifty years ago. This we say not in discussion 
of the labor problem; were that the subject of 
discussion, there would be other things to say. 


* 
* * 


Ir is about books and reading, and in particu- 
lar about the leisurely reading of books, that we 
are wondering. Our wonder is whether the 
leisurely, disinterested reading of books is de- 
caying among us — whether that too is one of 
the things which pertained to the period of the 
stage-coach, the fireplace and the tallow candle, 
and which grows impertinent and impossible with 
the incoming of the telephone and ubiquitous 
electric bell, the “vestibule limited,” and the 
Campania. Our question is not as to the greater 
or less amount of reading in general; about that 
we think there can be no question, Nor is it as 
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to the greater or less reading of books; about 
that there is to our mind no question, although 
we are quite conscious that to other minds there is 
a question about it. The newspaper, people say, 
and the magazine are coming to monopolize the 
attention of reading men and women, dissipating 
their minds, frittering away their care for books 
and all sustained intellectual effort, bringing on 
gradually a sort of softening of the general brain, 
which makes the serious book a bogey and an 
impossible thing. Our busy, feverish, overstrained 
generation, they say, is sliding from the book to 
the magazine and review, from the review to the 
review of reviews, to the newspaper, to the head- 
lines in the newspaper, where the popular press- 
ure already centres. The evils of the news- 
paper and of much of our newspaper reading 
are undeniable and very great—have we not 
preached much about them, and are we not ready 
to preach much more? If we think well of the 
magazine, — our own and some others, — as in all 
decency and honor we are bound to do, we 
should be the loudest to lament if we believed 
that it were burying the book. But we do not 
believe it. While men a hundred times had 
better be reading books when they are reading 
newspapers and magazines, while a hundred 
times, in reading these, they are wasting time, 
and worse, and had better be whittling, we be- 
lieve that a hundred times as often they are get- 
ting good, giving hours to real education, — not 
the best, but still real education, —which the 
man of their rank and in their place a hundred 
years ago would have given to whittling and not 
to books; and we believe, which is the main 
point here, that the newspaper and magazine, 
with all they have to answer for, lead their 
readers to books ten times as often as they draw 
them away from them. So far from being the 
library’s enemy or rival, they are the library’s 
bush and veriest drummer, floating “ Trilby ” and 
“Marcella” into universal currency, sending 
Porter to the library for the translation of 
Viollet le Duc reviewed to-day, Myron for the 
new edition of Coke on Littleton, a dozen 
juniors in the college for the new life of Glad- 
stone, and a dozen workmen from the Central 
Union for “ Work and Wages.” Libraries 
multiply much faster than magazines, almost as 
fast as pianos — it will soon be a poor village that 
is without the one, as it is already a poor family that 
is without the other; and libraries are collections 
of books. The libraries, moreover, are used to- 
day as never before. The few libraries of a few 
years ago were often mere mausoleums for books — 
the librarian the frowning guardian at the gates, 
whose office seemed to be to frighten away ordi- 
nary mortals and fill them with timidity and dread. 
The many libraries of to-day are all as hospitable 
as the Red Horse Inn and as busy as the factories 
of Lowell and Fall River — the test of the libra- 
rian, his power to keep his books out of his li- 
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brary, moving among the men and women of the 
town. The men and women read novels, the li- 
brarian’s report says. Yes, but they read history 
too, and science and politics and poetry — Emer- 
son and Goethe and Shakespeare and Dante and 
A¥schylus — as never before: the report says this, 
and the bookseller and the printer say it more 
strongly still. Where the professor or the parson 
used to be the only reader of Dante in your 
father’s circle, there is now in yours a Dante 
class of two and twenty. The translations of the 
Greek tragedians and the books about them 
issued in the English world in our half century 
outnumber and outvalue all issued in all time be- 
fore; and the bookseller sells more of these in a 
year than were sold of their predecessors .in the 
preceding half century. 


* * 


THERE can be no question about the reading of 
books and the increase of the reading of books 
among the masses of men. But how about the 
manner and spirit of it? Is the leisurely, dis- 
interested reading of books dying out, with the 
chaise and stage-coach, and are we all becoming, 
with our other tyrannizing publicities and gregari- 
ousness, a Cook’s party of readers? Disinterested 
is not the word we want — its opposite implies 
censure, where oftenest there should be praise; 
but we mean the absence of all ulterior motive or 
secondary reference. Is the good old-fashioned, 
leisurely reading of books for the simple satis- 
faction and delight of the reading decaying — that 
is the question—and are we all gravitating 
whither we shall always read under pressure, for 
some special purpose, with a thought of the com- 
mittee present in this convolution of the brain or 
that, or with a glance over the shoulder always at 
John or Jane? Letter-writing has become almost 
a dead art; Mr. Andrew Lang indeed has lately 
written its obituary. Has the devil —serving 
mysteriously, we religiously grant, the ultimate ends 
of Divine Providence — has the devil who hurries 
us fiercely on in our business, in our travel, in our 
sports and in our letters, got us by the scruff of 
the neck at our books also? 


* 


Wuat do we mean by reading with an ulterior 
motive? The student in Thayer or Holworthy 
cramming Stubbs for the semi-annual is reading 
with an ulterior motive, although there may be 
both edification and delight in the process, 
and although he may be a disinterested reader 
of Stubbs for the rest of his life. But the 
student is a part of the eternal order of 
things. Is all the world to become a great 
semitnartum and workshop,— and that all the 
time? Susan is devoting every spare hour to the 
history of Greece and the history of Gothic archi- 
tecture, — spurred and braced every hour by the 
thought of her great Chautauqua circle; and 
we rejoice, and applaud Chautauqua with all our 
hands. Our friend, the assistant rector of St. 
Solomon’s, and Miss Winthrop’s sister-in-law, 
and, we deduce from their gossip, pretty much 
everybody in the Mount Hor set are reading 
“The Ring and the Book” with might and main, 
— and also, we know, with pleasure and profit; 


and all are wondering, we deduce, how Doctor 
Bell will interpret the seventieth page, at the 
next meeting of the Browning Society. At Ber- 
wick, where we spent a week when we went 
west, it seemed as if every literate man and 
woman whom we met were reading the elected 
Ten Greatest Novels; and all were writing com- 
parative studies of them for their Unity Club — 
a laudable thing. At Tweed, and this we must 
confess with our connivance, it was similarly 
Holland and the Dutch, with a familiarity with 
dykes and tulips and Grotius and Jan Steen, in 
the little town, which was almost appalling; and 
this pleased us certainly. Up in New Hampshire 
last winter we found Blanche booking up on the 
Doges as if she were going to write a history of 
Venice, —and this winter it was the London 
Heralds’ College; it was propedeutic for her 
papers for the women’s reading circle in the 


village — and she will know more about heraldry 


and Venice by the means than she would have 
been likely to learn otherwise in all her life. 
The girl at the Arlington is reading twenty pages 
of “Sesame and Lilies” every day — for Miss 
True’s Ruskin class; the woman at the Berkeley, 
three Fabian Essays a week —for Miss Taney’s 
class in Current Topics: Murray, the publisher 
and preacher of Pestalozzi and Froebel and all 
the gospels of deliberateness and good ventila- 
tion, carries “ Parmenides”’ in his pocket on the 
suburban train, wherewith to cram himself into 
presentableness for his Plato Sodality, for which 
he really cherishes an esoteric scorn; but he can- 
not read the “ Republic” with his wife — nor 
“ The Dream of John Ball ” or “ A Traveller from 
Altruria,” for which she would doubtless have a 
greater relish. He is seldom without a book or 
paper in his hand when in his den; and yet he is 
chiefly veracious when he tells Bradford that he 
“never reads a book now.” He sighs as he 
remembers how they used to read Hegel’s Logic 
together in the attic— that was philosophy; how 
night after night they read Shakespeare together 
up two pairs back, thinking nothing of societies, 
but thinking of Shakespeare — that was poetry. 
He envies Bradford, who is editor now of the O/d 
Colony Review, is therefore supposed to be 
ex officio a reader of books, and has all the new 
books on his table. But Bradford does his own 
sighing in secret; and his eyrie is a sort of clear- 
ing-house where envied men make sad and 
startling confessions. When he commended the 
new life of Curtis to the minister of the Free 
Church, ,.whose sermons you feed on, as one of 
the best books he had read in the year, “ Heav- 
ens!” Peters exclaimed, “do you have time to 
read books? I only glance through books now, 
thinking of sermons.” And Dr. St. John, who 
is at the head of pretty much every good and 
intellectual thing in Boston, said about the same 
thing to him the next week: he wrote more 
books than he read, was the implication. To Peters 
— so low have we sunk — Bradford hastened to ex- 
plain and trim, as if he would not be suspected of 
any unusual privilege or virtue; he had read the 
book hurriedly, pencil in hand, to review it, he 
said. 

It was indeed a word of Bradford’s which 
prompted these reflections. He broke his leg on 
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Valentine’s day, which compelled him violently to 
six weeks of retirement; and he said when he 
emerged that a man needs to break his leg to 
find out again the real joys of life. He had 
not had an honest vacation before for six years. 
He had been able now to meditate deliberately 
on various important and neglected facts of life, 
such as friendship and religion, — to his soul’s 
good, he said; and he had actually enjoyed the 
luxury of reading, — had read book after book 
as of old, with no thought of anything beyond 
the book. For a dozen years he had been con- 
stantly reading at a mark, with the thought of a. 
notice or a lecture always between the lines. 

BRADFORD spent a week of his convalescence 
with Bounderby — we call him Bounderby be- 
cause he likes to talk to the rising generation of 
his early hardships, of the barefoot boy that he 
was, of the snow which sifted into the attic where 
he slept. He is well-roofed and well-shod now, 
with pockets full of money made on horses, on 
his big summer hotel, and on the onions which 
he raises for the Boston market. And he has 
time and, what is more, has appetite for intellect- 
ual life. The American classics all stand on his 
library shelves, the American magazines all lie on 
his table, he never misses Fiske’s lectures at the 
church, and he buys season tickets for the Wag- 
ner operas for the whole family. He named his 
son, now a Harvard junior, Ralph Waldo, and 
his daughter, at Radcliffe, Annie Laurie. He is, 
in a word, — this Massachusetts Vermonter, who 
raises onions, — a man of sentiment. And the 
great point, says Bradford, is that the true art of 
reading lives with him, — leisurely and disinter- 
ested reading, — whether he practises it alone 
after breakfast, or in the family circle at night. 
The valetudinarian wondered whether, in order 
to the proper and permanent enjoyment of books 
again, it is necessary in these days to give up all 
professional relations with them and become pro- 
fessionally a dealer in horses and a raiser of 
onions. 


* 
* * 


You have read, perhaps, Mrs. Lesley’s “ Rec- 
ollections of My Mother.” Certainly not in your 
class or in your club; for it is one of those books 
which could not possibly be read by stint nor 
in “parlors,” but only in your veranda corner 
behind the honeysuckles or aloud to your wife 
and her sister or their equivalents. 

The book was “ printed, not published,” at 
first, written simply to gratify the large family 
circle, free therefore from the self-conscious- 
ness which so commonly pervades the book 
aimed at the public. We feel, in reading, that 
we are privileged listeners or spies, as it were, 
under the family dinner table, or in the cup- 
board. For such listeners all may be, since 
Freeman Clarke and Edward Everett Hale and 
others, reading the book and seeing what a 
unique picture it was of a type of New England 
life fast passing, compelled the writer to give it to 
the bookseller. 

The recollected mother was a beautiful, sensible 
Milton girl, who married a Northampton judge, 


in the days, at the beginning of the century, 
when removal from Boston to Northampton was 
far more portentous than removal now to Puget 
Sound. Presently her sister goes to visit her, 
and straightway loves and marries the judge’s 
dearest friend, another judge, who lives just back 
among the hills in the little village of Worthing- 
ton, with young William Cullen Bryant from 
Cummington near by studying law in his office. 
Never in all New England history was such dem- 
ocratic, sweet and simple life as that lived then 
and there in those Connecticut River towns. 
Hard work and hardship, plenty of them, — but 
such wholesomeness, good breath, and time to 
think withal, time to think and time to read. If 
you ask what we mean by leisurely and dis- 
interested reading, go to the picture of the warm 
Worthington fireside on the winter night, or the 
busy Northampton home when there is a lull in 
the household cares on the summer afternoon. 
It may be Tacitus or Virgil, but it is likelier to be 
Eustace’s “ Tour in Italy ” or Simonde’s “ Travels 
in England,” Southey’s “Life of Nelson” or 
Erskine’s. Speeches, likelier still to be “ Rob 
Roy ” or “ Woodstock,” just from the press and 
anxiously awaited there among the hills, a new 
novel by Madam D’Arblay, or a new poem by 
Byron. Miss Sedgwick’s “ Hope Leslie ” comes 
—the gifted author is their friend—and at 
regular intervals the North American Review. 
They read many books which we should call 
dull, many which they called dull in most 
vivacious ways. But we are not here concerned 
with what they read, but with how they read. 
We greet the Chautauqua circle and the summer 
school; the Browning Club is reverend; and we 
should like to subsidize Miss Taney and Miss 
True. But we say that if pictures like those 
of these reading households are to pass away, 
like the letters which they wrote and the stage- 
coach whose horn they heard at the bridge, it is 
a pity. 


* * 


READERS of Aristotle’s Psychology will remem- 
ber a curious passage, thrown in with the utmost 
abandon, in utter and quite startling incon- 
sistency with the whole tenor of the general argu- 
ment. The argument is that of the complete 
organic relation of soul and body through all 
nature, soul the vital and necessary principle of 
all body, body the externalization always of soul, 
—true of the plant and true of the man. But 
just here, interjects the philosopher in one place, 
the doubt suggests itself whether the relation of 
a man’s soul to his body may not be more like 
that of a rower to his boat. We have always ad- 
mired the fine and simple recklessness and freedom 
from dogmatism with which he thus himself sug- 
gests, quite by the by, the dualism which would 
make shipwreck of his whole philosophy. 

We are not here writing philosophy, nor any- 
thing momentous; and our final word is not by 
the by. The question suggests itself whether, — 
just as itis probable that, with all the Cook’s 
tourists and other excursionists by platoon (in 
whose day, be it always understood, we rejoice), 
there will not be found more quiet family parties 
and travellers by two in London, on the Rhine, 


and among the Alps this summer, than in any 
other summer since Bayard Taylor viewed Europe 
afoot or Milton went to Italy, — it is not also true 
that, with all the circles and societies and clubs 
and classes, there are not also more families read- 
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ing by the fireside than when Anne Jean and 
Sally went to Northampton and Worthington to 
marry the judges, and more good fellows than 
ever before up three pairs back reading Shake- 
speare and Plato two by two. 


A QUEER CRAFT. 


WE turned the attic’s cobwebbed treasures o’er, 
Exploring there one day with careless hand, 
And found, in one dark corner of the floor, 
The queerest craft that ever yet was manned: 
A broken hull careened upon the shore, 
Half-freighted with a dower of dust for sand. 


A cradle! Yet through every heart is sent 
A thrill of wonder and of sad surmise. 
Within that rocking world of ours were spent 
Such days of peace as come not to the wise; 
Its sides were our horizon; o’er us bent 
The sweet, blue heaven of a mother’s eyes! 
Charles Gordon Rogers. 


CONTRASTS. 
a THE winter of her cold disdain, 
. The springtime of her pouts and tears, 
cf Like April’s sudden bursts of rain, 


Make up the contrast which endears, — 


The tender warmth and cloudless skies, 
The sunshine of her loving mood, 

In whose soft halcyon touch there lies 
A calm and rare beatitude. 


| | Ah, who would have it always May? 
aa | The snow and wind, the rain and sleet 
— Remind us they will pass away, 
And make the coming spring more sweet. 
Harry Romaine. 


* 
Goop — BETTER — BEST. 
a WHEN young, in tones quite positive 
an I said, “ The world shall see 
— That I can keep myself from sin; 
A good man I will be.” 
a | But when I loved Miss Kate St. Clair 
"Twas thus my musing ran: 
“I cannot be compared with her; 
— I'll be a better man.” 


OMNIBUS. 


"Twas at the wedding of a friend 
(He married Kate St. Clair) 
That I became superlative, 
For I was “ des¢ man” there. 
Ellis Parker Butler. 


* 
* * 


“ KISMET.”’ 


RELENTLESS fate pursues us all 
And fills our hearts with folly; 
For I love you, and you love John, 
And John loves distant Molly. 


But Moll adores the dashing Frank, 
Whose thoughts to Sallie wander; 

Nor can sweet Sallie once forget 
The eyes of Charlie yonder; 


While Charlie bends his gaze on Nell, 
Who swears she loves me only; 

And thus the circle grows complete 
Wherein each heart is lonely. 


Now, should you turn and love but me, 
And John win lovely Molly, 
Should Sall love Frank and Nell love Charles, — 
Say, how could that be folly? 
Arthur Fairfax. 


* 


My Lapy’s SLEEVES. 


My lady’s sleeves, — how large they grow 
With quaint and curious furbelow, 

And ever swelling full and wide 

In filmy clouds of muslin hide 

My lady’s arms. Like clouds they go, 
Sweeping to left and right; and, oh! 

I find no room to sit beside 

My lady’s sleeves. 


Ah Fashion! still to Love a foe, 

Your mandate stern has wrought this woe. 
Within arm’s reach I may not bide; 
What wonder then that I deride, 

In all their soft voluminous flow, 

My lady’s sleeves? 


Winthrop Packard. 
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